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ALLIED COMMANDERS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 
(From left to right: General Pétain of the French Army; Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 


of the British; Marshal Foch, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, and Generat Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces.) 
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A CABLE FROM DR. ALBERT SHAW 


(The editor of this magazine is now visiting England and France, and he gives by cable 
some of his impressions on arriving in England) 


LonpDoN, SEPTEMBER 13. 


We are approaching the hardest and most critical winter of the war. Supreme 
effort and sacrifice must be made at home by everybody or we shall not have kept faith 
with our brave boys in France. We have made a good beginning, but only that. 

English fuel rationing allows only three-fourths of a ton per capita for twelve 
months, on the average. An eight-room house gets seven tons. The French allow- 
ance is one-third of a ton per capita, or one ton yearly for a family of four. Italy has 
no coal to ration. , 

No sugar at all is seen in London in’ordinary use. 

We in America must economize further in order not to hamper our war industry. 

The whole Allied cause now depends upon ships. Sufficient ocean tonnage will 
win the war quickly. Lack of it will prolong the war. Great Britain is making stern 
sacrifices in order to furnish ships for our army. We must further reduce imports and 
give every possible support to Hurley and Schwab. This is vital. Everything else 
is subordinate to the demand for ships. 

We are splendidly represented in London and in France by our members of war 
missions and inter-Allied conferences. They inspire confidence, command respect, 
and are accorded leadership. I refer to our representatives in matters of finance, 
shipping, food, and ‘war trade. Our naval and military representatives are, too, in 
the forefront of influence, and they now have unlimited popularity. Admiral Sims ; 
is a great American figure in London as a naval authority and as a man. General 
Biddle also holds a high place and deserves it. 

Countless thousands of American boys pause in England en route for France. 
They bring cheer and good humor and arouse enthusiasm everywhere. I cannot 
commend strongly enough the work in London and elsewhere in the American camps 
that the American Y. M. C. A. and other welfare agencies are doing. Our boys are 
amidst strange scenes, and they find the Y. M. C..A. their ever helpful friend. Let 
these organizations have all the money they can use, and help them to send more 
women workers as well as men. 

All authorities in the British air ministry declare that the Liberty motor is a 
great success, and express their urgent desire that we send here as many as possible 
at the earliest possible moment. They emphasize the point that planes otherwise ready 
for battle are awaiting the arrival of the Liberty engines. 








ALBERT SHAW. 
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The month has been a wonder- 
ful one in America’s great war 
_adventure,—which means in a 
crucial chapter of the history of the world,— 
with a quantity and rapidity of amazing ac- 
complishment that fairly bewilder. On the 
heels of General March’s announcement that 
no less than 1,500,000 men had been trans- 
ported more than 4000 miles to wage war in 
France came the news that 90 per cent. of 
the divisions of our fighting men, at first 
brigaded with the French and British troops, 
had been withdrawn from our Allies’ units 
to form the First American Army, under 
our American commander, General Per- 
shing. Scarcely had this magnificent move 
been realized by the average citizen when the 
cables told that Generalissimo Foch had as- 
signed to this same American Army the 
honor of attacking the famous salient of St. 
Mihiel, the “dagger pointed at the heart of 
France,” which the Germans had held for 
nearly four years and whose network of for- 
tifications had come to be thought of as well- 
nigh impregnable. In just twenty-seven hours 
the salient disappeared from the war map. 
At home our House of Representatives com- 
pleted a war revenue-raising measure that 
will collect by far the largest sum of money 
ever furnished by any nation in the form of a 
year’s taxes, and which provides for a very 
much greater proportion of war costs to be 
paid by taxes, as against borrowings, than any 
other country has been able to contribute in 
this war. These thirty days saw the open- 
ing of the six-billion-dollar bond offering,— 


A Great 
Month in 
History 














“IT’S MY TURN, COMRADES” 
From the World (New York) 


the Fourth Liberty Loan,—our largest and 
all history’s largest issue. On the 12th day 
of this same notable September, almost thir- 
teen million citizens of the United States 
came forward at their country’s call and 
registered, ready for draft into its war serv- 
ice. This means that the nation will soon 
have under arms nearly five million of its 
sons, according to a statement made by 
General March to a House committee. 


It is eloquent of the mutual good 


The “First ; nae 
American understanding between our mili- 
seis tary organization on the one 


hand and the French and British on the 
other that not only were American brigades 
unhesitatingly and cheerfully merged into 
French and British units, to serve under ofh- 
cers of those countries, but when the Allied 
Command saw that a new situation allowed 
the withdrawal of our divisions and their 
grouping in-an “American Army” under 
their own higher officers, the new process 
was completed with neatness, dispatch, and 
good-will. 
each of the two alternative arrangements. 
On the other hand, until our officers and 
men had gone through a certain amount: of 
the actual experience and study on the field 
of modern warfare—in which a year’s 
changes and innovations amount ‘to more 
than. half a century of development in the 
military art during times of peace—it was 
clearly to the advantage of the Allies’ cause 
to have our divisions directed by the veteran 
warriors of France and Great Britain. More- 
over, although it already seems a fairly re- 
mote historical situation rather than a phase 
of this very campaign (so completely has 
Foch turned the tables on the enemy), the 


‘months just passed, when our men were ar- 


riving in Europe, have been months of almost 
desperate defensive measures calling for any 
device of expediency. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that American troops will be seen 
at their concert pitch of morale, enthusiasm, 
and efficiency when directed by their own 
higher officers and when fighting as integral 
units of an American Army. But that there 
should have been sympathetic agreement to 
and cooperation in, first the one and then the 
alternative plan, with the process of amal- 
gamation and its reversal smoothly carried 
out, is a matter not to be valued lightly. 
Perhaps it is no less important than the num- 
bers of our divisions in France, or than the 
astonishing material success of our soldiers’ 
first important offensive. 


There were valid arguments for: 
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This spirit of mutual good-will 
fran and admiration, with the unity 
of purpose and action that it 
brings, is the final factor that insures Ger- 
many’s defeat. In all wars the armies of 
several allies have been at a military disad- 
vantage as against the solidarity of an en- 
emy. With that disadvantage removed by 
the fine and fraternal spirit of the British, 
French, and American fighting organizations 
we have everything necessary to win, and 
win we shall. Nor is it by any means only 
in the military organizations that this feel- 
ing of codperation, of mutual esteem, is 
shown. In England or France. any slur on 
the American flag would to-day be dealt with 
as hardly as in New York City. Americans 
are given gratitude and confidence in the full- 
est measure. No Englishman’s or French- 
man’s utterances are more quoted and ap- 
plauded than the American President’s. 
There is urgent demand for codperation in 
economic matters, in ships and trade, as well 
as in military campaigns. ‘The talk is not of 
what America has not done, of the disap- 
pointing slowness in realizing her hopes for 
supplies of aeroplanes, but entirely of the big 
things she is doing and the bigger ones she 
is on the way to do. This spirit is the true 
and only effective foundation for any League 
of Nations, and since this spirit was born 
there is truly, even if in embryo, a League of 
Nations as an accomplished fact. 


On our side the right under- 
standing, which is the all-neces- 
sary preliminary to the kind of 
cooperation the Allies are now benefiting by, 
has been greatly aided by the interchange of 
visits from Europe to America and from 
America to Europe of men who are bearing 
heavy responsibility in this war period. For 
example, the Honorable Swager Sherley, 
Chairman of the House Committee of Ap- 
propriations, a quiet but very able man, has 
recently returned from a wide and varied 
tour of inspection in France. Secretary 
Baker, accompanied by the new Second As- 
sistant Secretary of War, John D. Ryan, in 
charge of American aviation, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Gorgas and others, arrived in France 
just in time to be an eye-witness of General 
Pershing’s victory on September 12. The 
Secretary of War was in the town of St. 
Mihiel within an hour or two after the Ger- 
mans had fled. He was welcomed by the in- 
habitants of the reconquered territory with 
great enthusiasm, as were all the Americans. 


Secretary 
Baker atthe 
Front 
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BROWNING MACHINE GUN—HEAVIER MODEL 


(For defensive purposes. Under test fired 20,000 shots 
in 45 minutes) 


The part that General Pershing’s 
St. Mihiel success plays in the 
campaign of 1918, the question 
whether it will be any stepping-stone toward 
the German stronghold of Metz (which was, 
on September 20, only ten miles from the 
Allied trenches) and toward any invasion of 
the Briey basin, from which Germany gets 
more than 75 per cent. of her iron ore,—are 
matters discussed on other pages of this mag- 
azine in the monthly article by Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds on the progress of the war. In 
the Americans’ meteoric obliteration of the 
St. Mihiel salient, Secretary Baker saw in ac- 
tion the same methods and devices of attack 
which the British and French have used so 
successfully since Foch turned on the foe on 
July 18. Of these devices two stand out as 
the most notable innovations in warfare on 
land, with the possible exception of the use 
of gas, that this greatest of wars has pro- 
duced: the employment of armored “tanks” 
to precede the onrush of the infantry, and the 
tremendously increased use of machine guns, 
which have fairly relegated rifle fire to sec- 
ondary importance in the process of reducing 
the enemy’s man power. ‘The various types 
of tanks, their mechanical features, and their 
offensive capabilities are described in some 
detail in this issue of the Review oF ReE- 
views by Mr. J. Bernard Walker, an expert 
writer and editor in the field of popular 
science. 


Tank and 
Machine 
Gu 


._ In the matter of machine guns 

The Browning - 
Makes for our army, which was, some 
= months back, a vexed and con- 
troversial question, there seems now no ques- 
tion left but that of rapid quantity produc- 
tion. Secretary Baker undoubtedly finds 
gratification in the many opinions of good 
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HON, JOHN D. RYAN 


(Appointed Second Assistant Secretary of War and head 
of the army aircraft service) 


authorities that the Browning weapons are 
quite the best of their kind and very well 
worth waiting for as against taking a some- 
what earlier supply of guns that would have 
been at all less effective. So amazingly has 
the use of machine guns been extended in 
this war, both by the Allies and the Germans; 
that it is worth while to explain briefly 
something of what the weapon of to-day is. 
The principle of utilizing the gases of the 
exploding cartridge to eject the old shell, 
and harnessing the recoil to inject a new 
cartridge, is the same in all automatic arms, 
from the first that attracted notice in Amer- 
ica,—the European Luger pistol. At first 
the automatic principle was used only in pis- 
tols; when later it was applied to rifles the 
development of the new weapon into the 
most devastating small-arm the world has 
ever known was exceedingly rapid. 


inst J. M. Browning, entrusted by 
at ° 
Machine Guns our War Department with the 
” task of designing the final and 
best machine gun. for our new army, was, 
thirty years ago, a sporting goods dealer in 
Ogden, Utah, who had become an expert 
and enthusiast in automatic arms. The 
Browning machine guns now being supplied 
to our soldiers are of two very different 
types. The “heavy” Browning is a machine 
gun requiring a tripod and two men to 


transport it, one carrying the tripod and one 
the rifle. It shoots 250 cartridges from one 
loading as fast, practically, as is required. 
It is water-cooled; a supply of water and a 
condenser to do away with the telltale steam 
must go wherever it goes into action, It is 
understood to cost about seven hundred dol- 
lars. The “light” Browning weighs only 
about seventeen pounds and can be fired from 
the shoulder, but must be reloaded after the 
clip of twenty cartridges is exhausted. Its 
cost is less than’ half that of the “heavy.” 
The one great bugbear of the machine gun- 
ner is the “jamming”’ of his piece; this can 
come from a wet belt, uneven loading or 
careless operation. ‘The many admirers of 
the Browning believe that it is less liable to 
the fatal “jam” than any other machine gun 
yet developed. When our boys go “over 
the top” the machine gun is on the whole 
their most indispensable companion to their 
objective; and the German machine gun 
“spraying” bullets among them from con- 
crete ‘“‘nests,” shell craters and even tree- 
tops is their inevitable and most dangerous 
obstacle. 


Following the report of the 
Pd Thomas sub-committee of the 

- Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, which had been conducting an’ inves- 
tigation of delays and failures in the aircraft 
production, Secretary Baker «announced on 
August 27 the appointment of a single head 


‘for the army aircraft service in the person 


of Mr. John D. Ryan, who was made Set- 
ond Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. Ryan 
had been, since last May, Director of the 
Aircraft Production Board. As Second As- 
sistant Secretary of War, he takes the place 
of E. R. Stettinius, who is in France for an 
indefinite stay as special representative of the 
War Department, with plenary powers. Im- 
mediately after his appointment Mr. Ryan 
sailed for Europe in company with Secretary 
Baker to study aircraft problems and needs 
at the front. General March announced on 
August 31 that one thousand de Haviland 
aeroplanes had been completed in America 
and had been or were ready to be delivered 
to the Government. In the report of the 
Senate investigating committee it was brought 
out that the de Haviland “is the only so- 
called fighting plane now in actual produc- 
tion.” On August 7 a squadron of eighteen 
de Havilands driven and commanded : by 
Americans made an expedition across the 
German lines and returned safely. to their 
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THE TWO MOST FAMILIAR TYPES OF AIRPLANE IN WARFARE—THE HEAVY MACHINE FOR BOMBING PURPOSES, 
AND THE SPEEDY PLANE FOR PURSUIT AND COMBAT 


base. This was the first use of American-built 
planes over the enemy’s lines. The Senate 
report intimates that the de Haviland ma- 
chine, although originally designed for a 
fighting plane, “is chiefly available for obser- 
vation or reconnoissance purposes.” 


The report of the Senate com- 
mittee of investigation pointed to 
many mistakes in the carrying 
out of our airplane program and to wastage 
of money and lives. The net impression left 
by that part of its investigation publicly re- 
ported was that the failures in the program 
were due in large part to the attempt to ac- 
complish in a very short time a particular 
kind of construction that cannot be rushed 
in its preparatory stages; and due, also, to 
the lack of responsible and concentrated con- 
trol. The evidence was strong that the Lib- 
erty motor is a great achievement and thor- 
oughly practical in its right place. When 
this extra-powerful motor was fitted to cer- 
tain types of planes, however, they could not 
stand the vibration, and fatal accidents en- 
sued. One has only to think back a few 
years to the development stage of the auto- 
mobile; to the numberless mistakes that de- 
signers made in getting cars over-powered, 
parts too light or too heavy, too little radia- 
tion, etc., and to the several years required 
to make sure of the factors of safety and 
efficiency, to realize how difficult it would 
be to jump within a short time into anything 
like complete success in the final construc- 
tion of a much more delicate piece of mech- 
anism operated always under vastly more 
trying and dangerous conditions. With a 
responsible headship instituted; a very able 
and energetic man, Mr. Ryan, installed, and 


The 
Senate 
Investigation 


the lessons of our sad experience before us, 
there is every reason to believe that our aero- 
plane program will now go forward as fast 
as human powers will allow. 


But if, due to imperfect organi- 
zation and to the “‘cussedness of 
inanimate things,” our supply of 
machines for the air service has fallen far 
behind our hopes and promises, the human 
material for birdmen has come to the front 
in quantity and quality beyond any hopes 
that could have been reasonably formed. Not 
only by the thousand but by the hundred 
thousand have the high-spirited boys of 
America aspired to the air and its thrilling 
dangers. Every other young fellow one 
knows is consumed with an ambition to get 
into the aviation service. The tests, phys- 
ical, mental, and moral, must be of the strict- 
est, and many are balked of their hearts’ 
desire. But many thousands are in active 
training and are being graduated in rapidly 
increasing numbers as bombing flyers, recon- 
naissance men, aerial photographers and 
fighters. The spirit and morale of these 
splendid young fellows are beyond compare. 
Before the American air service was organ- 
ized to receive them many rushed to France 
to fight under the French and British flags. 


A Glorious 
Supply of 
Aviators 


‘ies Welcome news came from one 
Hitehcock’s of these on August 28, when the 
Escape ~~ cable told how young Thomas 
Hitchcock, taken prisoner, wounded, last 
March, after he had been forced to descend 
in a fight with three German machines, had 
arrived in Switzerland after escaping 
from his guards on a train, walking one hun- 
dred miles during eight nights, and subsisting 
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on scraps saved from his rations. Young 
Hitchcock enlisted in the Lafayette Esca- 
drille when he was only 17 years old. The 
son of Thomas Hitchcock, of Long Island, 
who has been known for a generation as the 
dean of American hunting-men, the boy was 
already a famous horseman and polo player. 
He had to his credit even during his brief 
war service several daring and brilliant ex- 
ploits before his machine was seen to come 
down in an aerial combat; his family and 
friends were in ignorance of his. fate. until 
some weeks later. Young Hitchcock. is re- 
ported to be returning home to enter’ the 
American aviation service. 


Announcement has been author- 
ized by the War Department 
that aviation landing fields are 
being constructed in a chain from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. The fields will be placed at 
intervals of about one hundred miles. ‘These 
landing places will be equipped with supplies 
of oil and gas, and, in most instances, with 
shelter, machine-shop facilities, maps, charts, 
and barometer and thermometer ratings. Al- 
ready the Post Office has extended its aerial 
mail service to a New York-Chicago line, the 
first experimental trip having started on Sep- 
tember 6. The return journey was accom- 
plished in 7 hours and 52 minutes of actual 
flying time, and though the service was de- 
layed by accidents, the aviators were confi- 
dent that with further experience it would 
be entirely feasible to deliver mail in Chicago 
ten hours after leaving New York City. The 
Post Office has now seventeen aeroplanes, and 
it is confidently predicted that within two 


Air Mail: 
New York to 
Chicago 
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years it will have thousands in use, especially 
in the transportation of military mail, and 
orders and specifications for war business. 
Already we have aeroplanes capable of lifting 
fifteen tons and flying at one hundred miles 
an hour. It is said that there is a type of 
aeroplane under consideration equipped with 
four Liberty motors, generating 1750 horse- 
power that should lift twenty tons, and air 
cruisers of three times this power are already 
talked of. 


On the 12th of last month ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 men be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five were enrolled by the United States 
for service in the war. This fact would have 
been impressive at any time. In September, 
1918, when the Kaiser’s veteran troops on 
the Western Front were reeling from the 
blows that Foch was dealing them, when at 
last it seemed that the balance of man-power 
was swinging unmistakably in the Allies’ 
favor, when every month saw an increment 
of a quarter of a million of men to Pershing’s 
gallant army in France, the great war regis- 
tration was America’s declaration to the 
world that she was in the war to the end; 
that she had only begun to fight, that her last 
man and last dollar were dedicated to the 
cause. There is no conceivable way in which 
a democracy can say just those things more 
emphatically than the American people said 
them through the draft registration of last 
month. Moreover, the utterance had a cer- 
tain force, a ‘‘punch,” that was lacking in the 
registration of June, 1917, when 10,000,000 
men between twenty-one and thirty-one were 
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AIRPLANE IN USE ON THE NEW YORK-CHICAGO LINE 


(There are two regular stops en route, for replenishing fuel supply. 


Shortly after the inauguration of the 


service last month, one of these mail-carrying aviators accomplished the first single-day flight between the two cities. 


This is expected to be a common occurrence soon) 

















THE 


enrolled for service: At that time it was 
not known how rapidly the new draft army 
cculd be made fit for service in France, or 
whether such a force could be made a really 
effective part of the Allies’ military machine. 
Now these things are known by our Allies, 
known by Germany. Our first draft has 
given a splendid account of itself on the 
fields of Picardy and Lorraine. When we 
say to the world, as we did on September 12, 
“We have 13,000,000 more of the same 
grade of goods,” both the Allies and the 
Kaiser know precisely what we mean; for our 
intent has been translated into deeds. St. 
Mihiel bears witness. 


Preliminary estimates made by 
the Provost. Marshal General’s 
office were closely approximated 
throughout the country by the registration 
on September 12. No one can yet tell how 
many men from this draft will sooner or 
later get to the firing line, but the total num- 
ber of effective unmarried men between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five liable to serv- 
ice has been computed as 2,398,845. We 
already have 3,000,000 men abroad fighting 
and at home training, and thus it seems prob- 
able that the demand for an army of five 
million will be met within a year; but it 
must be remembered that a considerable num- 
ber even of the unmarried effectives will be 
exempted from fighting in the ranks because 
their services are more valuable to the Gov- 
ernment in the production of things essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Within a 
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REPORTING FOR DUTY 
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BRIG,-GEN. ENOCH H. CROWDER, PROVOST MARSHAL 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


(It was General Crowder who originated and set in 
motion the machinery for the great drafts of 1917 and 
1918. General Crowder has made the subject of con- 
scription a special study for many years. He was. grad- 
uated from West Point in 1881 and from the law 
department of the University of Missouri in 1886) 


few days after the enrollment a copy of a 
detailed questionnaire was sent to each en- 
rolled man and the answers to the questions 
therein formulated will form the basis of the 
decisions to be reached later in individual 
cases by the various Exemption Boards. In 
addition to these questionnaires, full instruc- 
tions were given to registrants claiming de- 
ferred classification on grounds of occupa- 
tion or employment in essential industries. 


It has been decided that under 
the terms of the new draft reg- 
istrants nineteen and _ twenty 
years of age and between thirty-two and 
thirty-six, inclusive, will be the first to be 
called to the colors. It is expected that their 
classification will be completed early enough 
to enable them to enter the training camps 
early this month. Of the nineteen-twenty 
class it is estimated that more than one mil- 
lion men will be liable for immediate mili- 
tary service, together with perhaps 400,000 
of the men between thirty-two and thirty-six. 
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THE PART THAT LABOR PLAYS 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 


About 150,000 men will be called each 
month until the total number of registrants 
liable for service has been summoned. ‘The 
Quartermaster Corps has made provision for 
the equipment of these men. 


We have made a striking exhibit 
of latent man-power, as it were. 
But much more than this is in- 
volved in the policies adopted at Washing- 
ton in connection with this draft. Two dis- 
tinct sets of problems relate themselves to 
the measure—those arising from the disturb- 
ance of labor conditions and those having 
to do with the training of youth. The na- 
tion has to be assured that the ranks of in- 
dustrial workers are not robbed by the army 
—else all military effort will be paralyzed by 
lack of support. The War Industries Board, 
under Chairman Bernard Baruch, has made 
a careful study of the existing labor situation 
with reference to those industries that are 
essential to the prosecution of the war. It 
is conceded that as to exemption from mili- 
tary service priority should be granted to 
those engaged in the production of food, fuel, 
munitions, and ships, but in regard to other 
industries there is not full agreement. The 
one agency most competent, from knowledge 
and equipment, to decide between the sev- 
eral Government departments, our Allies, 
and the civilian population, as to the relative 
urgency of requirements is the Priorities Di- 
vision of the War Industries Board, headed 
by Judge E. B. Parker. It is highly desir- 
able that in the exemption of men from mili- 
tary service regard should be had for the 
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findings of these experts. It is not asserted 
that every worker in an essential industry 
should be automatically exempted. Only 
those who are shown to be personally essen- 
tial to the conduct of the industry can fairly 
claim release from military duty. 


The local Exemption Boards 
will have many difficult ques- 
tions to decide when registrants 
ask for deferred classification because of the 
special form of industry in which they are 
employed. ‘To aid in reaching a fair and 
just decision in such cases, three “industrial 
advisers” will serve with each district board. 
One of these advisers is named by the De- 
partment of Labor, one by the Department 
of Agriculture, and one by the board itself. 
These advisers will not be members of the 
boards and will have no vote. ‘Their func- 
tion will be to give information when re- 
quested by the boards and in this way their 
service to the Government may become very 
valuable. In this as in so many other phases 
of war effort, the country finds itself, with- 
out experience, suddenly called on to shoul- 
der a heavy responsibility. 


Expert 
Advisers 


Industrial problems are not the 
only ones that have confronted 
the nation in formulating poli- 
cies through which it is gradually transform- 
ing itself into a great military power. Ina 
democracy like ours no part of the work of 
government is more fundamental than that 
which relates to the training of the nation’s 
youth. We have grown up as a non-military 
nation, and practically no part of our edu- 
cational program, save in exceptional in- 
stances, has been concerned with the practical 
question of fitting young men to fight on land 
or sea. In past times, when the country has 
suddenly been called upon to take up arms, 
we have paid heavy penalties under the old 
volunteer system for this neglect of military 
training. Not only has the country suffered 
on that score—notably in the War of 1812 
and the Civil War—but wherever large 
numbers of our youth have been called to 
arms education in general has been disor- 
ganized and this condition has been accepted 
by us as one of the necessary evils of war. 
When the Civil War came on college halls 
both North and South were largely deserted, 
students and professors having joined the col- 
ors. It was not an unheard-of thing for a 
small college to close its doors and in some 
cases they were ‘not opened again until long 
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after peace had come. ‘This was conspicu- 
ously true in some of the Southern States. 
War-making itself was the less efficient be- 
cause of our national failure to train Amer- 
ican boys for military or naval service, and 
even such education as we offered for civil 
life was rudely broken in upon and hindered 
in countless ways by the call to battle. 


The war in which we are now 
engaged, bringing as it does so 
many totally new situations and 
demands, calls for a thoroughgoing revision 
of our educational policy. Two things it has 
taught us already—first, the value and neces- 
sity of some form of universal military train- 
ing, and, second, the national peril involved 
in permitting war to disintegrate and dis- 
continue the education of American youth. 
How to provide in this exigency for the rapid 
training of young officers and at the same 
time to continue the work of our schools and 
colleges without interruption so that the boy 
of nineteen or twenty who goes to the front 
next year will have had as good a general 


n 
Original 
Solution 


education as he would have received in time 


of peace is the great problem before the men 
in charge of our educational machinery. This 
problem is being met in a strikingly original 
way—a -way that ten years ago would not 
have seemed feasible or rational, but which 
to-day is commending itself more and more 
strongly tothe wisest among our leaders. 


So far from permitting the draft- 
ing of eighteen-year-old boys to 
deplete the colleges, the Govern- 
ment has perfected plans that will do more 
than any other one thing to keep the col- 
leges open and active and useful through- 
out the war period. Among the immediate 
results of this new policy already observable 
is the increased number of students in many 
of the smaller institutions. The War De- 
partment itself has advised all young: men 
who had planned to go to school or college 
this fall to carry out their plans and do so. 
Each prospective student is advised to go to 
the college of his choice, matriculate and en- 
ter as a regular student. He was, of course, 
required to register with his local board on 
registration day (September 12), but as soon 
as possible after registration, probably on or 
about October 1, the Government has offered 
opportunity for all regularly enrolled stu- 
dents to be inducted into the Students’ Army 
Training Corps at the schools where they 
are in attendance. .Thus the student be- 
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comes a soldier in the United States Army, 
uniformed, subject to military discipline, and 
with the pay of a private. 


The Government has made con- 
tracts with the colleges. for the 
housing, subsistence, and instruc- 
tion of these student soldiers, who will re- 
ceive military instruction under officers. of 
the army and will be kept under observation 
and tests to determine their fitness as officer 
candidates and technical éxperts such as en- 
gineers, chemists, and doctors. In due time 
the’men will be selected and assigned to mili- 
tary-duty. Eventually it is hoped that units 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps may 
be established in secondary schools as well as 
colleges. These schools are urged by the 
Government to intensify their instruction so 
that young men of seventeen and eighteen 
may be fitted to enter college as promptly as 
possible. The visible, practical outcome of 
this far-reaching order of the War Depart- 
ment is that thousands of high-school gradu- 
ates throughout the country are just now be- 
ginning work at colleges where their tuition 
and expenses are paid by Uncle Sam. Many 
of these young men would not under ordi- 
nary circumstances have entered college at 
all. A more statesmanlike solution of this 
dificult problem would be hard to devise. 


Uncle Sam 
Pays 
Tuition 


The month has been marked by 
many evidences from the utter- 
ances of high German officials 
that the recent defeats of the Teutonic ar- 
mies have produced a profound change in 
Germany’s convictions as to what she can 
hope to accomplish by military means and as 
to what she can hope to retain of the terri- 
tories her armies have overrun. No doubt 
these stunning blows from Foch had much 
to do, too, with the sensational speech of 
Chancellor von Hertling on September 5 
before the Constitution Committee of the 
Prussian upper house, which has been in 
charge of the electoral reforms promised the 
German people by the Kaiser more than a 
year ago, and still in dubious, or worse than 
dubious, progress. The Chancellor, in argu- 
ing for the reforms, declared in effect that 
upon the fulfilment of the franchise-reform 
pledges the safety and preservation of the 
Crown and the dynasty are at stake. He 
spoke openly of dangerous agitation to -be 
expected if the reforms were not carried out, 
and declared that he himself would stand or 
fall, officially, with the electoral measure. 
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THE DECOY 
From the World (New York) 


In spite of this plain warning it is not 
thought that the measure will go through 
in any way deserving in the least the name 
of reform. Not only has the Junker element 
delayed the matter unconscionably, but it has 
been so amended by the lower house as to 
lose any substance of democratization. That 
there is little to be hoped for in any true car- 
rying out of the Kaiser’s pledge is strongly 
indicated by the composition of the commit- 
tee of the Herrenhaus in charge of the meas- 
ure. Not only is the Herrenhaus itself one 
of the most reactionary of parliamentary bod- 
ies, but this committee has, of its twenty- 
eight members, sixteen noblemen of utterly 
feudalistic origin and beliefs, and the remain- 
ing twelve include some of the most hide- 
bound specimens of Junkerdom. 


Signs of Germany’s perturbation 
and her anxiety to forestall the 
overwhelming military assaults 
of the Allies, which she may well anticipate 
during the next year, have been heard during 
the last month in interviews and speeches, 
with conciliatory phrases, from Baron Bur- 
ian, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter; from Dr. Solf, German Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and from Matthias 
Erzberger, the leader of a group of moder- 
ates in Germany. The last affirmed on Sep- 
tember 1+ that peace ideas were making great 
strides in Germany,: and that peace must 
come soon if the belligerent countries are 
not to be given over to revolution. He 
spoke for the unconditional return of Bel- 
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gium and a world-league of nations, with 
disarmament. A few days earlier Baron 
Burian suggested publicly “a calm exchange 
of views” between the Central Powers and 
the Allies, for the consideration of all things 
that are keeping the belligerent powers apart. 
All these “feelers” have been accompanied 
by more or less open admission that Belgium 
must be returned to its own and that indem- 
nities were not to be thought of,—a certain 
advance over the arrogant attitude of last 
spring,—but the Brest-Litovsk treaties are 
either not mentioned or are defended and 
excepted from any question in peace negotia- 
tions. ‘The present stern resolve of the 
American nation to see justice done and to 
see a world free from the menace of Prus- 
sian arrogance is strikingly seen in the failure 
of these German advances to arouse even 
comment, except of the briefest and most 
contemptuous nature. 


These mutterings of peace sug- 
gestions from the ‘Teutonic 
statesmen culminated, in mid- 
September, in Baron Burian’s note to the 
warring nations and neutrals alike, inviting 
the belligerent powers to meet for a prelimi- 
nary and non-binding discussion of war aims, 
with a view to determining whether or not a 
peace conference could be called. The note 
reviewed previous statements of war aims 
and suggestions as to peace, and after ex- 
plaining that war activities would not be in- 
terrupted by the proposed discussion, made 
the claim that at least no harm could result 
from such a tentative move toward peace. 
Baron Burian’s communication was officially 
presented to our State Department by the 
Swedish Embassy,. which represents Ger- 
many’s interests in this country, at 6:30 p. m., 
September 16. Only twenty-five minutes 
later, Secretary Lansing made public Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reply—probably the briefest 
important diplomatic note in history: 

The Government of the United States feels 
that there is only one reply which it can make 
to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro-Hun- 
garian Government. It has repeatedly and with 
entire candor stated the terms upon which the 
United States would consider peace, and can and 
will entertain no proposal for a conference upon 
a matter concerning which it has made its posi- 
tion and purpose so plain. 


The Austrian 
Peace 
Suggestion 


Public feeling in the Allied coun- 
tries was heartily in support of 
President Wilson’s concise an- 
swer, and most emphatically and unanimous- 
ly so in the United States: With the rarest 
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exception American newspaper comment and 
interviews with public men agreed on the un- 
wisdom of any present dealing with the Cen- 
tral Powers on peace programs, or at least 
until their public attitude and utterances 
should evince a great change of heart. The 
sincerity of the Austrian suggestions was 
widely questioned, with the whole episode 
classed unreservedly as part of a deep-laid 
“peace offensive” designed to separate the 
aims and opinions of the Allies. Perhaps the 
most convincing and brilliant expositor of 
this last view was Mr. Frank H. Simonds, 
who in one of his daily signed editorials com- 
pared the present war situation with that of 
1916, in which—after Germany and Austria 
had failed at Verdun and in the Trentino, 
when Russia was before Lemberg, and the 
British and French were battering the Ger- 
mans on the Somme—the Kaiser so dramati- 
cally made his peace proposals known to the 
world. This Mr. Simonds sees only as a peace 
“pincer” resulting in the Russian revolution, 
and, after reverses in France, in a wave of 
pacifism and pessimism in the Allied countries 
reinforced by the Reichstag’s program of 
“peace without annexation or indemnity.” 
Then came the time for the military arm of 
the “pincer,” Italy’s Isonzo disaster, and the 
brutal Brest-Litovsk negotiations. 


It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more confusing than 
: the situation in Russia, as pre- 
sented by. the fragmentary information es- 
caping with diplomats, newspaper corre- 
spondents, and other fugitives, fleeing from 
the terror that now exists in all of European 
Russia. American troops are operating 
with Japanese about Vladivostok and also at 
Archangel. Czecho-Slovaks are fighting in 
Siberia, in the Volga regions. Their gov- 
ernment has been officially recognized by the 
United States and other Allied nations. Rev- 
olutions innumerable are in progress in many 
provinces. Lenine has been shot and severely 
wounded. The Czarina has been executed, 
and the reported execution has been denied. 
Brussilov, the great general, has been mur- 
dered. These are a few of the reports 
which are flowing from the Russian chaos. 
One thing seems fairly clear, the Lenine- 
Bolshevik element is gradually losing its 
control, and as it loses its control its course 
becomes more and more violent. British 
diplomatic staffs have been seized and have 
been threatened with summary execution as 
a reprisal for the attempted murder of 
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Lenine. Bolshevik representatives in Britain 
have in turn been marked as hostages for 
British. prisoners in Russia. Now out of all 
this chaos no man can now perceive whence 
or how order is to come. The disease which 
has overtaken the Russian nation is still in 
full advance. Russia is marching from one 
horror to another, and the Bolsheviki, as 
their own’ grip lessens, are more and more 
striving to throw their country into the 
hands of the Germans and preserve the gro- 
tesque form of democracy, of socialism, of 
anarchy, which they have created, with 
Prussian bayonets and protect themselves 
against Allied and Czecho-Slovak armies by 
German aid. In this situation there can be 
nothing clearer than the necessity for cau- 
tion on the part of our Government and of 
all governments. ‘There is much talk about 
the re-creation of an eastern front. Many 
references are made to Japan, but a great 
army would be needed to guard the Siberian 
Railway when it had been reconstructed. 


The convening of Parliament in 


In x 
Civilian Paris on September 5 was at- 
France . ° 
tended by extraordinary circum- 
stances. Premier Clemenceau in his last 


important declaration had urged upon the 
national legislature the necessity for patience 
while plans in which American participa- 
tion was a new and prominent factor were 
being perfected. The carrying out of these 
plans had been going on steadily, and had 
been constantly yielding results for a matter 
of seven weeks when the veteran statesman 
mounted the platform of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He had derived the inspiration 
for his words from almost daily visits to the 
front since the German drive last March. 
In the course of this now historic address, 
Premier Clemenceau paid special homage to 
the American Army, which he spoke of as 
“admirable,” worthy in every way of fight- 
ing alongside the veterans of the free na- 
tions of Europe and with them expelling and 
subduing the Germanic hordes. As soon as he 
had finished a motion to have the speech in 
its entirety posted in every district of France 
was carried by a vote of the entire Chamber 
with the exception of one pacifist. 


As Clemenceau’s ringing words 
were being cheered in the Cham- 
ber on September 5 the voice of 
the long-range gun with which the Germans 
had been bombarding Paris since their ad- 
vance last March was’ stilled. The monu- 
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mental result of the registration under the 
new draft in this country produced general 
rejoicing in France, the more so that it coin- 
cided with the successful American operation 
which liberated the French population with- 
in the St. Mihiel salient. All these events, tak- 
ing place around the fourth anniversary of 
the first Battle of the Marne, gladdeneéd the 
heart of France. Foreign Minister Pichon 
and Ambassador Sharp spoke in Paris on that 
anniversary of the first day of the. great bat- 
tle fought under Joffre, which coincides with 
the birthday of Lafayette. The conferring 
of the dignity of Marshal of France upon 
General Foch had followed as a matter of 
course upon the stirring events which cul- 
minated in the German retirement to the 
Hindenburg line. The Teutonic proposal 
(through Austria) for a conference called 
forth, following the President’s prompt and 
brief reply, an inspiring address by Premier 
Clemenceau before the French Senate, the 
keynote of which was that “bargaining be- 
tween crime and right is no longer possible.” 
The Senate in its turn voted the posting of 
this address throughout the country, follow- 
ing the Chamber’s example. 


The trial of Joseph Cailiaux, 
before the Senate sitting as the 
High Court of Justice, will have 
begun before these lines appear. The fact 
that it has been decided to send Caillaux be- 
fore a court of his peers in public life rather 
than before a military court is significant of 
the confidence which the prosecuting au- 
thorities possess that the 
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ly translated: “having understandings with 
the enemy”). It is more likely that Hum- 
bert will be tried before a court-martial, as 
his activities do not involve malfeasance in 
office, but crimes of a baser grade. The air 
in France is unhealthy just now for Caillaux, 
Humbert, and their like. 


Mr. Hoover reports from infor- 
mation gained during his recent 
stay in Europe that notwith- 
standing the virtual German occupation of 
so much of west Russia, and the treaties with 
the Ukraine, the Central Powers will gather 
less food from the 1918 harvests out of all - 
the territory now in their control than they 
got in 1917. The grain crops in Germany 
he estimates about the same as last year; in 
Hungary they are a little better and in Aus- 
tria much worse than in 1917. The Ruma- 
nian crops have been ruined by a great 
drought which has also affected the fields of 
Bulgaria and the Ukraine. As the Central 
Powers drew last year between three and four 
million tons of grain from Rumania and Bul- 
garia, the failure in those countries will be a 
bad blow. Rumania has already applied 
to the Allies for relief. Russian harvests as 
a whole will be small, because, although the 
peasants’ smaller holdings are well tilled, 
the large estates pillaged by the Bolsheviki 
have scarcely been cultivated at all. Mr. 
Hoover thinks the northern Ukraine alone, 
among the newly occupied countries, will 
be able to help Germany and Austria next 
year. Notwithstanding these conditions our 
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proofs to be produced by 
them must result in his con- 
viction for a guilt established 
beyond reasonable doubt. 
This may be confidently 
looked upon as the end of a 
career ruined by an alliance 
with cosmopolitan finance, 
the occult link between 
kaiserism and the corrupt 
politicians and journalists 
which kaiserism uses abroad. 
Senator Charles Humbert, 
the friend of Bolo Pasha, 
will be tried in his turn, the 
charge against him having 
been changed from that’ of 
trading with the enemy to 
the more serious one of ad- 
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State Department has thought that Ameri- 
cans should be warned against any confidence 
that Germany is on the verge of starvation, 
or that we may look for serious unrest there 
due to food conditions. Our Minister to 
Sweden, Ira Nelson Morris, who was in 
Washington in September on leave of ab- 
sence, reports that while the civilian popula- 
tion of Germany has been reduced to a 
minimum ration, the people still receive 
enough for existence; that conditions are bet- 
ter in the rural districts than in the towns, 
and that in the southern part there is enough 
food to permit resorts and hotels to serve 
meals at moderate prices, while the army has 
not been allowed to suffer deprivation. Mr. 
Hoover, too, is careful to caution Americans 
against any over-confidence born of reports 
concerning Germany’s food conditions. 


The food situation in the coun- 
tries of the Allies Mr. Hoover 
calls very good. He estimated 
in a recent letter to President Wilson that 
America had sent during the past year no less 
than $1,400,000,000 worth of foodstuils to 
our Allies in Europe. We have shipped 
150,000,000. bushels of wheat alone. Early 
in .this year. the Allied Food Controllers 
made urgent request that 75,000,000 bushels 
of wheat from our 1917 harvest should be 
sent across the Atlantic. . This request found 
us with no surplus at all to export. Not- 
withstanding, we have answered by sending 
85,000,000 bushels, which has practically 
been made up, therefore, of savings from our 
own consumption of wheat bread. ‘Thus, 
without compulsion and by individual saving, 
all the peoples joined against German aggres- 
sions have been able to come through a sea- 
son of unusual food shortage in the northern 
hemisphere without serious deprivation; and 
this is a greater matter of pride when we re- 
member the serious despondency last winter 
over the food situation. among the _best- 
informed of our Allies. 


The Wheat 
We Did 
Not Eat 


This coming year the wheat sit- 
uation is certain to be better for 
us. The combined winter and 
spring wheat harvests of the United States 
will come close to 900,000,000 bushels, and 
Canada is counted on for 150,000,000 bush- 
els. This total, 1,050,000,000, compares 
with a total last year from North America 
of only 883,000,000 bushels. On September 
2, President Wilson proclaimed $2.20 per 


bushel at primary markets as the minimum 
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THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH FOOD CONTROLLERS 
(Mr. Herbert Hoover returned last month from a 


visit to Europe. He is here shown with the Hon. J. H. 
Clyne, director of food supplies in Great Britain) 
price of the wheat harvested in 1919, prom- 
ising to appoint next spring a disinterested 
commission to secure the latest facts con- 
cerning increased farming costs, so that a 
revision of the price now fixed may be made 
if the report justifies it. The President 
pointed out that even with the rate now an- 
nounced the Government is taking a risk of 
loss that might conceivably amount to $500,- 
000,000 if peace should come before the 
middle of 1920, or if the world’s shipbuild- 
ing should catch up with the present extraor- 
dinary demands. For in either of these 
events “Europe will naturally supply itself 
from the large stores of much cheaper wheat 
now in the Southern Hemisphere.” 


Farmers have had to contend 
during 1918 with three enemies 
to success: a shortage of labor, 
drought, and high costs. The first and third 
affected all farming operations. The drought 
was disastrous more particularly to the corn- 
fields. - In August very hot, dry winds swept 
the great corn-growing States from Kansas 
and Oklahoma eastward to Kentucky and 
Ohio. ‘This heat, coming in just the period 
of deficient moisture, blasted the promise 
held out by the Government reports for sev- 
eral months of a record corn crop. Recent 
estimates scale the August estimate of nearly 
3,000,000,000 bushels, by the Agricultural 


Department’s experts, down to less than 
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2,700,000,000 bushels. The quality of the 
1918 crop is reported, however, to be much 
superior to last year’s. The harvest of oats 
will approximate one and a half billion bush- 
els, close to the largest on record, and a fine 
and large crop of barley is assured. On the 
whole, in spite of their three enemies, the 
farmers of America will turn out foodstuffs 
of more than the average quantity, with a 
decidedly better food situation for 1919 in 
the countries of the Allies than we faced 
early in the present year. 


On August 27 the Fuel Admin- 
istration requested the people of 
the States east of the Mississippi 
River to aid in the conservation of the na- 
tion’s gasolene supply, and, specifically, to 
refrain, until further notification, from using 
motor-cars on Sundays except under neces- 
sity. There was no mandatory flavor in Dr. 
Garfield’s suggestion, but the response to it 
throughout the East was as quick and general 
as if Congress had passed a law actually pro- 
hibiting Sunday motoring. ‘The streets and 
parkways of our cities and towns and the 
highroads between them presented such a 
scene of quiet as had been unknown since 
the automobile came into general use. The 
entire countryside near the towns had a to- 
tally novel atmosphere of restfulness. Ex- 
perts estimate that between six and nine mil- 
lion gallons of gasolene are being saved each 
Sunday by the public’s amiable compliance 
with the Fuel Administration’s request. The 
immediate necessity for economy in gasolene 
is not caused so much by an absolute shortage 
in production, as large supplies are stored in 
the mid-continent fields, in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. But there has been difficulty in trans- 
porting gasolene to the eastern seaboard fast 
enough to supply the great demands of our 
Army in France and at the same time to 
leave the normal supply for use at home in 
the Eastern States. It was announced on 
September 9 that Dr. Garfield expected soon 
to fix a price on gasolene for domestic con- 
sumers as well as for the Government and 
our Allies, at a figure lower than the present 
market price. 


Gasoleneless 
Sundays 


Director-General McAdoo §as- 
sures us that neither the crops 
nor coal will be delayed on ac- 
count of lack of transportation facilities. Ad- 
dressing the federal railroad managers on 
September 6, he announced that the railroads 
of the West “can take care of anything.” 
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Thousands of cars are mobilized at strategic 
points to move the harvests East. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s assistant said: ‘“There-is no chance 
of another great railroad tie-up such as was 
experienced last winter, and there is no dan- 
ger of a fuel débacle so far as the railroads’ 
part in preventing one is concerned. ‘The 
roads will be able to handle all the coal the 
miners can extract.” Mr. McAdoo said that 
to his regret passenger traffic is actually 
25 per cent. heavier in the East than it was 
last year, even with the military traffic elim- 
inated from the comparison, and in spite of 
the very greatly increased fares. Although 
train movement for freight essential to the 
winning of the war is so much more impor- 
tant than civilian traveling, the Director- 
General said facilities for the passenger traf- 
fic should be made adequate in every way. 
He announced that the railroads are increas- 
ing markedly in efficiency. ‘The greatest ob- 
stacle to further improvement is the labor 
shortage and he is urging that skilled rail- 
road operators be exempted from the draft. 


More Railway 8¢ labor’ situation has been 
”] ; 
Wage made very difficult by the com- 
Increases Hetition of munition factories in 
bidding for men with higher wages. On 
September 5, Mr. McAdoo issued an order 
giving a second increase of wages to railroad 
men that will add $150, 000,000 a year to the 
railway labor bill. It >is chiefly the men 
drawing less than $100 per month who are 
affected by the new order.. It. comes hard 
on the heels of the general wage increase of 
four months ago, aggregating $300,000,000 
a year. Mr. McAdoo says that these wage 
increases are already having effect in bring- 
ing back men from the industrial plants, 
many of whom prefer the railway. employ- 
ment with its regularity and permanence, 
even at wages 5 or 6 cents per hour lower 
than those they had been receiving. 


Early in September, after seven 
months of negotiations, the con- 
tract between the Government 
and the railroads for their compensation dur- 
ing the period of federal control was finally 
settled. The Railway Executives’ Commit- 
tee announced that they would accept the 
contract as finally determined by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, although it did not give them all pro- 
tection they believed they were entitled to. 
They admitted that the matters not con- 
ceded by the Railroad Administration “lie 
within the region of a fair difference of 


_ The Railroad 
Contract 
Settled 
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THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WHICH FRAMED THE HUGE REVENUE 
BILL NOW UNDER DISCUSSION 


opinion and are negligible in comparison 
with the larger interests which have to a 
substantial extent been safeguarded.” A vig- 
orous protest against the contract in its pres- 
ent form came, however, from the Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, rep- 


_resenting directly the great banks, life insur- 


ance companies, and other fiduciary institu- 
tions that have invested billions of dollars 
of the people’s savings in railroad stocks and 
bonds, and who contend that as representa- 
tives of the real owners of the roads they 
have a better right than a committee of ex- 
ecutives to decide what bargain shall be 
made in the present disposal of the properties. 


Three specific points in the pres- 
ent contract seem unfair to the 
security owners. (1) It gives 
them no protection against a possible return 
of their properties, after the period of federal 
control, without the valuable business and 
connections belonging to the roads when they 
were taken over. (2) Debts and charges 
can be piled up against the companies for 
purely war purposes without benefit to the 
owners. (3) It denies appeals to the courts 
and leaves with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sole decision on important ques- 
tions that may arise. Mr. McAdoo said 
quite energetically, in denying relief in these 
matters, that the railroads were facing an 
impossible situation when they were taken 
over by the Government, and that they ought 
to be very well satisfied now to have guar- 
anteed the three years’ average compensa- 
tion and to be able to borrow money from 
the Government for necessary purposes. An 
Oct.—2 


The 
Owner's 
Objections 


obvious rebuttal is, of course, that the rea- 
son the roads were facing an impossible ‘situ- 
ation last fall was that the Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, would not allow them to make even a 
half of the increase in rates that the Govern- 
ment made as soon as it came in control, and 
that if they had been allowed to do just what 
the Railroad Administration did in the mat- 
ter of rates and service their situation would 
have been very promising. 


On September 3 the House 
Ways and Means Committee 
unanimously reported the new 
revenue bill, raising by far the greatest 
sum of money that this or any other 
nation has ever collected in one year. The 
entire sum is $24,000,000,000, of which 
about one-third, or eight billion dollars, is 
to be furnished from taxes, the balance from 
loans of which the first  six-billion-dollar 
bond subscription began on September 28. 
Last year’s revenue bill raised about four bil- 
lion dollars, so that the task before Mr. 
Kitchin’s committee was to double up all 
around on rates, or find entirely new sources 
of revenue. Generally speaking, the first 
process was the one chosen; few new kinds 
of taxes are to be levied next year unless 
the Senate Finance Committee changes the 
bill more than is anticipated. 


The Eight 
Billion Tax 
Bill 


. Of the great total of eight bil- 
FourBig lion dollars, four taxes are 
items planned to yield nearly seven- 

eighths. The corporation profit taxes, com- 
bining a true, though rather weak, war prof- 
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its plan with a greatly increased ‘excess 
profits” schedule, are expected ‘<0 account 
for $3,200,000,000,—the largest single item. 
Corporation income taxes are set down for 
$984,000,000, and individual incomes for 
$1,480,000,000. Tremendously increased 
taxes on beverages will account for $1,137,- 
000,000 if prohibition laws or decreased con- 
sumption do not interfere. ‘These are the 
big items, which leave only a little more than 
one-eighth of the total to be supplied by a 
great number and variety of imposts. The 
larger of these items of the second power 
are: taxes on inheritances, $110,000,000 ; on 
passenger fares, freight and express, $95,000,- 
000; theatre admissions, $100,000,000, and 
gasolene, $40,000,000. 


The surtaxes on individual in- 
comes have been very heavily in- 
creased, as will be seen from the 
following table showing the amounts paid 
this year on various sample incomes and the 
taxes on the same incomes for the next year: 


Individual 
income 
Taxes 


—-—Tax under—-— 
Existing Proposed 
Income. law. bill. 

DORR OU sii sresieeie bs Ss $10 $30 
BPD cto orn te 20 60 
MING Sts cscs 40 120 
| ee 80 180 
Bs Saka sis ods 130 260 
arenes 180 400 
LU | See ee ee 235 545 
ee 295 695 
MOOD 5. Shs 'ck ese as 355 845 
LC Ue re 730 1,795 
cate eas 1,180 2,895 
POMIOD os 5 c.6-076. eo nig 4 os 1,780 4,245 
BIO Soi sicrks artis 2,380 5,595 
CC 3,580 8,795 
BOD s totcnnd 5 Sts 5,180 12,495 
I  cyuslasita’ 6,780 16,895 
PRN 2s sckshes Frasob 8,880 21,895 
BOD visser s 10,980 21,295 
SRM esx es eee 16,180 39,095 
[Uh i ae 31,680 70,095 
200,000............ 49,180 101,095 
7.) 1) | a 92,680 165,095 
500,000............ 192,680 297,095 
1,000,000.......... 475,180 647,095 
5,000,000.......... 3,140,180 3,527,095 


It will be noted that the percentages of 
_ increase of the taxes on the very largest in- 

comes are not nearly so large as those of the 
moderate and small incomes. But, in the 
first place, the rates were already, in the 
1918 schedule, so high on these great in- 
comes that any considerable percentage of 
increase would have wiped them out entirely. 
Also, as Chairman Kitchin pointed out, the 
man receiving one of these great incomes does 
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not, of course, use but the merest fraction of 
it for living expenses, the bulk of it going 
back into industry; and to cut it off entirely 
at one fell swoop would not help to keep pro- 
duction at top speed, where it must be for 
the most effective prosecution of the war. 


- The outstanding new feature in 
ew Features F ° 
inthe the bill is the war profits tax 
sad super-imposed on the present ex- 
cess profits tax (the latter with rates nearly 
doubled, however). The corporation is to 
figure out whether the war profits calcula- 
tion or the excess profits plan would hit it 
harder, and then report its tax by the method 
that will cost it the more. In the war prof- 
its alternative, the corporation takes the 
average of its net incomes for the pre-war 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913, adds the ex- 
emption of $3000 to this average, and then 
subtracts the result from its net income for 
1918. On the remainder it pays a flat tax 
of 80 per cent. But if under the excess 
profits schedule the corporation’s tax would 
be larger than the foregoing calculation 
would bring, that is the method to be used ; 
after an exemption of 8 per cent. on invested 
capital plus $3000, the corporation pays a 
tax of 35 per cent., up to profits of 15 per 
cent. ; 50 per cent. on profits between 15 and 
20 per cent.; and 70 per cent. on profits in 
excess of 20 per cent. These last are the 
rates Mr. McAdoo objected to so strenu- 
ously. ‘The net effect of the superimposing 
is to make our corporation taxes already 
somewhat more onerous than the English 
schedules are after four years of increases 
in the latter, and, what is more to the point, 
our proposed plan is vastly more complex, 
vague, and difficult of administration. The 
English take the profits that the war has 
produced to pay for the war. This plan be- 
fore us hits heavily many businesses that, so 
far from having profited by the war, are 
actually suffering from it. 


current  /dlthough all the members of the 
Criticisms of Ways and Means Committee 

the Bill —_ joined in reporting the bill, sev- 
eral of them are being quoted as criticizing 
certain features of it severely, and still more 
active opponents of many of Mr. Kitchin’s 
taxing ideas will be found in the Senate 
Finance Committee, to which the bill went 
after passing the House. The most fre- 
quently criticized item is the provision for 
taxing the net income of corporations 18 per 
cent, unless it is distributed as dividends, in 
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which case the tax is only 12 per cent. Mani- 
festly, in thousands of cases this will tend to 
penalize conservative management of a con- 
cern’s finances,—will tend to force it to dis- 
tribute as dividends income which should be 
kept in the business. Many good authorities 
oppose the definition of invested capital used 
for the excess profits schedule, especially the 
provision that borrowed money is not to be 
allowed as capital. A number of Congress- 
men and thousands outside Congress believe 
that consumption taxes on tea, coffee, and 
sugar should have been included. Senator 
Smoot denounced the proposed measure in 
the most emphatic terms. He advocates a 
new tax of 1 per cent. on sales of all arti- 
cles over $1 in price; he estimates that this 
would produce $1,000,000,000. 

wen ‘The country is in the midst of 
Fourth Liberty the hugest sale of bonds that was 

i ever attempted. Certainly so far 
as the spirit of the American people is con- 
cerned,—their enthusiastic determination to 
prosecute the war successfully and their readi- 
ness to make sacrifices to that end,—no Gov- 
ernment ever asked for loans from its citizens 
under more auspicious circumstances. It is 
hoped that at least twenty million and per- 
haps twenty-five million individuals will buy 
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these Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. Early in 
September, Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo published his letter to Chairman 
Kitchin of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and to Chairman Simmons of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, urging a radical tax- 
free provision change affecting the Lib- 
erty loans. To help in keeping the in- 
terest rate down to +1% per cent.,—to stabil- 
ize this rate,—Mr. Vichides suggested that 
Congress pass new legislation exempting 
bonds from income and war excess profits 
taxation up to $30,000 of the fourth issue in 
the possession of any one owner, and up to 
$45,000 of the three previous issues. Both 
branches promptly adopted the suggestion 
without a dissenting vote. The date of the 
new bonds will be October 24, 1918, and the 
interest rate 4144 per cent. Instalment pay- 
ments under the Government plan call for 
10 per cent. of the subscription at the time 
of application, 20 per cent. on November 21 
and December 19, respectively, of this year, 
20 per cent. on January 16, 1919, and 30 
per cent., together with accrued interest, on 
January 30, 1919. The coupon bonds are 
to be in six denominations,—$50, $100, $500, 
$1000, $5000, and $10,000; the registered 
bonds in denominations of $50,000 and 
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A WAR PORTION 
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$100,000. This issue of six billion dollars is 
the first of the several loans, amounting in 
all to eighteen billion dollars, helping to pay 
the expenses of the war for 1919. 


While the “will to win” was 
everywhere asserting itself with 
new vigor last month, events 
combined to direct attention to the vital im- 
portance of American industry as a factor in 
bringing the war to a victorious end. Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor, visited England, was cordially 
greeted by Premier Lloyd George and other 
members of the Government, and conferred 
with representative labor leaders of the sev- 
eral Allied nations with a view to a more 
complete unity of aim on the part of British, 
French, Italian, and American workers in 
the prosecution of the war. At times vari- 
ous leaders of the British Labor Party have 
favored the holding of conferences with So- 
cialists of enemy countries. Mr. Gompers, 
as spokesman of the American labor move- 
ment, has declared repeatedly against such 
conferences, and in the present temper of the 
public mind in all the Allied countries it 
seems probable that his views will prevail. 
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The American delegates to the Inter-Allied 
Labor and Socialist Conference, held at 
London on September 18, headed by Mr. 
Gompers, proposed that the conference en- 
dorse the fourteen points laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson in January last as conditions on 
which peace may be had. 


If any one fact stands out clear- 
ly in the relations between em- 
ployers and employed since our 
entrance into the war, it is that both groups 
have on the whole shown x strong desire to 
put the nation’s interests above their own. 
Both sides have repeatedly made concessions 
for the sake of getting together in a united 
effort to win the war. This made all the 
more noticeable the strikes in the Bridge- 
port war plants and in the Smith:& Wesson 
factory at Springfield, Mass. In both in- 
stances the unions of employees had signed 
agreements to submit all points in dispute to 
the National War Labor Board and to abide 
by the award of that body. The Springfield 
company, engaged in Government work, re- 
fused to accept the mediation of the board, 
and to prevent industrial disturbance, the 
War Department took over the entire plant 
and business. When the Bridgeport ma- 
chinists likewise refused to abide by an award 
President Wilson sent them a stern ‘work 
or fight” order, and when the employers re- 
fused to take back some of those who had 
struck, the President sent them an equally 
peremptory command. The lesson from 
both incidents is that the Government at 
Washington will rigidly insist on compli- 
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APPLIES TO BOTH! 
From the World (New York) 
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ance with the decisions of the War Labor 
Board, by which employers and employees 
are alike bound. Ex-President Taft and F. 
P. Walsh, of the Board, granted a rehearing 
in the Bridgeport case. 


After a trial at Chicago lasting 
four months, William D. Hay- 
wood and _ ninety-four other 
members of the I. W. W. were found 
guilty of attempting to impede the national 
war program, and were sentenced to serve 
terms in the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. A few days later Eugene V. 
Debs, who had been four times candidate of 
the Socialist party for President, was con- 
victed at Cleveland of violating the Espion- 
age act. In neither case did the defense 
complain of any unfairness in the trials. In 
the Debs case the truth of the charges was 
freely admitted. In the Chicago case the 
jury’s verdict seemed to come as a surprise 
to the defense, and an effort was promptly 
made to appeal from the decision. What- 
ever the outcome, it will always remain to 
the credit of American institutions that they 
have calmly sustained the shock of war. The 
I. W. W. and Debs prosecutions were both 
of a nature that might have been expected 
to occasion more or less disorder, if not to 
foment mob spirit. Yet in both cases the 
law took its course without obstacle, just as 
if the country were at peace. There was 
no rioting, no uproar. 


Dealing 
with 
Sedition 


Fourteen States have thus far 
ratified the national prohibition 
amendment, out of the thirty-six 
required to make it effective, but no one 
now believes that the country will have to 
wait for its adoption by the other twenty- 
two in order to be “bone-dry.” ‘Three hard 
blows have been struck at King Alcohol dur- 
ing the past month: First, Congress passed 
a “rider” to the Emergency Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill which prohibits the sale of 
liquor from July 1, 1919, until the demobil- 
ization of our troops after the war; second, 
both houses also passed a resolution author- 
izing the President to declare “dry zones” 
in the vicinity of plants engaged in war in- 
dustry; finally, on September 6, the Food 
Administration, with the President’s ap- 
proval, ordered all the breweries of the coun- 
try to shut down on December 1, next, and 
the sale of beer to stop as soon as existing 
stocks are exhausted. The manufacture of 
whiskey having been prohibited last year, the 
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REPRESENTATIVE PAT HARRISON, WHO SUCCEEDS 
HON. JAMES K. VARDAMAN AS UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI 


nation has actually achieved prohibition, at 
least for the period of the war, and in most 
of the States the feeling is general that the 
old “wet” times will never return. ‘The 
Food Administration justifies its action on 
the grounds that the whole fuel productive 
capacity of the country is demanded by war 
industries, that the drought has seriously af- 
fected the feed supply, and that transporta- 
tion difficulties and labor shortage call for a 
curtailment of non-essential industries. 


Taken by and large, President 
Wilson’s declaration that “poli- 
tics is adjourned,” to which there 
was at first some dissent on the part of the 
wise and cynical among us, is receiving strik- 
ing confirmation throughout the country. 
The old party machinery everywhere exists, 
but there has not been a time within the 
‘memory of this generation when so few were 
concerned with the working of it. The 
truth is, of course, that the people as a whole 
are vastly more interested in winning the 
war than in the personal fortunes of any 
candidate or group of candidates. They in- 
sist that any man who asks for their votes 
shall give proof that he is heartily behind 
the Government in its war policies and be- 
yond that it makes comparatively little dif- 
ference whether the candidate bears the Dem- 
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ocratic or the Republican label. The vic- 
tory of the Maine Republicans in the Sep- 
tember elections was a thoroughgoing en- 
dorsement of war policies, both national and 
State. Maine’s Republican delegation in 
Congress has been consistently behind the 
Administration since war was declared. No 
less heartily loyal has been the record of 
Maine’s war Governor, Carl E. Milliken, 
who was reélected last month. 


The question of supporting the 
war entered into several of the 
primary contests for the United 
States Senate, especially in several of the 
Southern States where the Democratic nom- 
ination was equivalent to election. In Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Georgia those 
candidates who opposed the Administration’s 
war policies were decisively defeated at the 
polls. Senator Vardaman of Mississippi 
will be succeeded by Representative Pat 
Harrison; Senator Hardwick of Georgia by 
the Hon. William J. Harris, former chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Board; and in 
South Carolina former Governor Cole 
Blease was defeated for the nomination by 
Nat B. Dial, while for the short term Wil- 
liam P. Pollock was nominated. In all three 
States the defeated candidates had openly and 
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repeatedly opposed the war. In the Repub- 
lican primaries of Illinois, on the other hand, 
Mayor William H. Thompson of Chicago 
was defeated by Medill McCormick on a 
similar issue. In various Congressional dis- 
tricts, North and South, the same question 
was raised and almost without exception the 
primaries were carried by supporters of the 
Administration, in some instances Democrats 
and quite as often Republicans. In the State 
elections, too, there is a notable tendency to 
keep in power war Governors and other ex- 
ecutive officers who have shown marked zeal 
and efficiency in bringing their States into 
line for the common war cause. 


The Senatorial contests in 
Ford and =e ° ° 
Folk Michigan and Missouri have 
Candidacies 


aroused unusual interest because 
of the prominence of the leading candidates. 
In Michigan Mr. Henry Ford, who has 
outstripped all individual manufacturers in 
the volume and efficiency of his war output, 
was named by the Democrats as their candi- 
date for the Senate ‘seat now held by the 
Hon. William Alden Smith, who announced 
his retirement some months ago. Mr. Ford 
has never taken a personal interest in party 
politics and has remained indifferent to the 
claims of rival organizations. He has de- 
clined to take any active part in the. cam- 
paign, but will serve if.elected. To oppose 
him the Republicans: have nominated the 
Hon. Truman H. Newberry, who for a time 
was Secretary of the Navy under President 
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Roosevelt and has always taken a keen in- 
terest in naval affairs. He is now serving 
as Commander in the Navy. For the unex- 
pired term of the late Senator Stone the 
Missouri Democrats have nominated former 
Governor Joseph W. Folk, who for the past 
five years has been Solicitor for the United 
States Department of State. His Republican 
opponent in the election will be Selden P. 
Spencer, former Circuit Judge. 
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have been named by his party this year. In 
New York, as in a number of other States, 
there will be no political campaigning until 
after the Liberty Loan drive—a signal illus- 
tration of the popular disposition, already 
pointed out, to subordinate party politics 
to war exigencies. In the Eastern States 
generally there are few important campaigns 
in progress this fall. In Massachusetts Sen- 
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COMMANDER TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, U. S. N. 


(Who has received the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator from Michigan) 








oii In _ the State of New York, 

York’s which has no Senatorial va- 

Contest cancy to fill this year, Governor 
Whitman has received the Republican nom- 
ination for a third term, chiefly because of 
his record as a war Governor, and the 
Democratic primaries named as his oppo- 
nent in the election the Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, former Speaker of the Assembly and 
now President of the Board of Aldermen of 
: New York City, whose reputation in State 
affairs is likely to win for him the undivided 
Democratic vote, notwithstanding his life- 
long connection with Tammany. Mr. 
Smith’s part in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1915 was a creditable one, and it Hon. Joseph W. Folk Hon. Selden P. Spencer 
is probable that no stronger candidate could CANDIDATES FOR THE MISSOURI SENATORSHIP 
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sum for such a purpose far 
transcends any like under- 
taking in this of any other 
land; but the intrinsic value 
of the service rendered by 
these organized bands of men 
and women more than justi- 
fies the effort. Army and 
Navy officers tell us that the 
““Y” is an institution that has 
made itself indispensable in 
war, and the same thing is 
true of the Knights of Col- 
umbus and the other groups 
of welfare workers, under 
whatever name. Too much 
credit cannot be given to 
Chairman Raymond D. Fos- 
dick, of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, 
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RAYMOND B. FOSDICK, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON TRAINING 


CAMP ACTIVITIES 


(He heads the board appointed by Secretary Baker to work with him in the 
“checking of moral hazards frequently associated with camp life’’) 


ator Weeks is a candidate for reélection, and 
in Delaware Senator Saulsbury. Governor 
Keyes, of New Hampshire, has won the Re- 
publican nomination for the seat of Senator 
Hollis, who is a Democrat. 


In this number of the REVIEW 
(on page 391) Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the activities of the 
seven great war-work organizations which 
are ministering to the daily needs of our sol- 
diers and sailors at home and abroad. We 
venture the opinion that those of our read- 
ers who may have been familiar with the 
work of only one of these societies (and 
necessarily with only a part of that) will be 
amazed at the magnitude of the combined 
efforts as outlined by Mr. Rockefeller’s ar- 
ticle. In November a united drive for a 
fund of $170,500,000, to finance the work 
of all seven organizations, will be made un- 
der the leadership of Dr. John R. Mott, 
who was chosen director-general of the 
movement by vote of Catholic, Protestant, 
and Hebrew representatives interested in 
welfare work for the army and navy. Of 
course the very attempt to raise so vast a 
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Service 


appointed by Secretary Ba- 
ker, for his energy and ef- 
fective zeal in promoting na- 
tional and healthful enter- 
tainment for the boys. 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
(An active leader in welfare work for our soldiers 
and sailors) 








RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From August 20 to September 19, 1918) 


The Last Part of August 


August 20.—French troops under General Man- 
gin strike the Germans again between the Oise 
and the Aisne rivers, south of Noyon, moving 
forward more than two miles. 

The British continue to advance in the Lys 
salient (south of Ypres), the Germans withdraw- 
ing three or four miles. 

August 21.—The French drive around Noyon 
results in the capture of Lassigny. 

South of Arras, the British under General Byng 
penetrate deeply into German positions. 

August 22.—The French continue their success 
at Noyon, advancing more than six miles and 
crossing the Ailette River. 

The British recapture Albert (between Arras 
and Amiens) held by the Germans since their 
March offensive. 

Spain informs Germany that it will be obliged, 
in the case of further submarine sinkings of 
Spanish ships, to substitute therefor German ves- 
sels interned in Spanish ports. 

Allied representatives at Archangel deny a 
Lenine-Trotzky accusation that the Allies are 
enemies of Russia, and maintain that their pur- 
pose is to codperate with anti-Bolshevist Russians 
against the common enemy. 

August 24.—The British continue to gain north 
and south of Albert, capturing Bray and many 
other villages and obtaining a position on Thiep- 
val Ridge. 

A treaty is signed at Washington providing 
for the drafting of Americans in Italy and 
Italians in the United States. 

Signatures by representatives of Japan and the 
United States, at Washington, extend the general 
arbitration treaty for five years. 

Allied forces on the Ussuri River front, in 
Siberia, assume the offensive against the Bol- 
shevist “Red Guard,” and drive the enemy back 
fifteen miles. 

August 25.—Representatives of the Esthonian 
government, dissolved by the Germans, denounce 
the treaty between Germany and the Russian 
Bolshevists relating to the status of Esthonia. 

August 25-27.—General Horvath, anti-Bolshe- 
vist leader in Siberia and Manchuria, is frus- 
trated by the Allies in an attempt to establish 
a personal military dictatorship over Russian 
forces in the far East. 

August 27.—Three treaties supplementing the 
Brest-Litovsk agreement are signed by represen- 
tatives of Germany and Russia, at Berlin. 


August 28.—The French continue to advance in 
the salient under attack, attaining a maximum 
gain of six miles during the day. 

It is announced at Washington that since July 1 
the Allies have captured 112,000 prisoners and 
1300 guns. 


August 29.—The French recapture Noyon, 


which they had been gradually surrounding, and 
the British take Bapaume. 

August 30.—American troops capture Juvigny, 
north of Soissons, in spite of desperate German 
efforts to retain it. 

Nikolai Lenine, head of the Bolshevist govern- 
ment in Russia, is shot and seriously wounded by 
a young woman in Moscow (Dora Kaplan, mem- 
ber of the Social Revolutionary party). 

A treaty is signed at Washington, providing 
for the drafting of Greeks in America and Ameri- 
cans in Greece. 

August 31.—President Wilson signs the Man 
Power bili passed by the American Congress, 
providing for the registration, for military serv- 
ice, of all men over 18 years of age and under 
46; he issues a proclamation fixing September 12 
as registration day. 

The Spanish Government decides to seize an 
interned German merchant vessel, following the . 
sinking of a Spanish ship carrying coal from Eng- 
land. 

Bolshevist troops sack the British embassy at 
Petrograd and kill Captain Cromie, an attaché. 


The First Week of September 


September 1.—Australian troops occupy Per- 
onne, as a result of the storming of Mont St. 
Quentin on August 31. 

September 2.—Canadian and English troops, 
advancing astride the Arras-Cambrai road, pene- 
trate the powerfully organized German defen- 
sive system known as the Drocourt-Queant line. 

September 3.—The United States formally rec- 
ognizes the Czecho-Slovaks as a people allied in 
the war against Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and also recognizes their National Council, with 
headquarters in Washington, as a de facto gov- 
ernment. 

September 4.—American troops are landed at 
a second north-Russian port—Archangel—to join 
British and French forces in a march southward 
to meet the friendly Czecho-Slovaks and maintain 
a control of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

September 5.—Leon Trotzky, Bolshevist Min- 
ister of War, is elected president of the Supreme 
War Council of Russia. 

The Peruvian Congress approves an arrange- 
ment with the United States for the use of Ger- 
man ships interned at Callao. 

The United States transport Mount Vernon 
(formerly the German liner Kronprinzessen Ce- 
cilie) is damaged by a torpedo while homeward 
bound, 200 miles off the coast of France, but 
makes port; 35 men are killed by the explosion. 

September 6—The British liner Persic, carry- 
ing 2000 American troops under British and 
American convoy, is torpedoed 200 miles off the 
English coast, but is beached without loss of life. 

Over the entire front under attack, extending 
ninety miles from Cambrai to Soissons, the 
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PERONNE—REOCCUPIED BY ALLIED TROOPS ON SEPTEMBER 1 


(Peronne was among those French towns overrun by the Germans in the first months of the war. 
gained by the Allies in the great German retreat two years ago. 


It was re- 
The second German occupation came as a result of 


the offensive in March of the present year, and lasted less than six months) 


French and British make gains, capturing Ham, 
Guiscard, and Chauny. 

Japanese forces occupy the Bolshevist-German 
base at Kharbarovsk, on the Ussuri branch of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The Second Week of September 


September 8.—Announcement is made of the 
arrival of the American Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, on a second mission to France. 

September 9.—An official Petrograd announce- 
ment states that 512 counter-revolutionaries have 
been shot in reprisal for the murder of Moses 
Uritzky, chairman of the Petrograd commission 
for the suppression of a counter-revolution, and 
that 34 others have been shot for the attack on 
Premier Lenine. 

September 10.—The Allied armies in France 
arrive within gun range of the old “Hinden- 
burg line’—having recaptured practically all 
the territory lost during the four great German 
offensives from March 21 to July 18; the British 
menace Douai and Cambrai, while the French 
threaten St. Quentin and LaFere. 

September 12.—The American army in France 
carries out its first great offensive, attacking on 
both sides of the St. Mihiel salient in Lorraine, 
which formed part of the fighting line in France 
for four years; the entire salient is abolished, 
150 square miles of French territory recovered, 
and 15,000 prisoners taken. 

Thirteen million Americans of 18 to 21 and 
31 to 45 register throughout the United States 
under the amended Selective Draft Act. 

September 14.—Austria-Hungary invites all 
belligerent governments to a confidential and un- 
binding discussion on the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace, in a “neutral country.” 


French troops in a new attack on the Ailette 
River, between the Aisne and the Vesle, gain 
from one to two miles on a front of eleven miles 
and take 2500 prisoners. 

The British evacuate Baku, the Russian port 
in the Transcaucasus, and withdraw across the 
Caspian Sea to Persia, because of inefficient co- 
operation on the part of Armenian and loyal 
Russian forces in the face of Turkish attacks. 

The Committee on Public Information, at 
Washington, makes public a series of documents 
obtained in Russia, disclosing German plotting 


and financing of the Bolshevik revolutionists 
Lenine and Trotzky. 
The Third Week of September 


September 15.—The Serbian army, in codpera- 
tion with French troops, launches an offensive 
and captures the three most important positions 
held by the Bulgarians on the Salonica front, 
with 4000 prisoners. 

The guns of the great fortress of Metz come 
into action against the new American line estab- 
lished east of St. Mihiel. 

It is reported that Germany has made a direct 
offer of peace to Belgium, without suggestion of 
reparation or indemnity. 

September 16—The American Secretary of 
State announces that President Wilson’s reply to 
the Austro-Hungarian peace-discussion proposal 
will be that the United States “will entertain no 
proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and pur- 
pose so plain.” 

September 18.—On both sides of St. Quentin, 
British and French armies drive forward from 
one to three miles, on a front of twenty-two miles, 
taking 10,000 prisoners. 
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RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From August 20 to September 19, 1918) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


August 22.—The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, after investigation of the aircraft situ- 
ation finds that production of airplanes was sub- 
ordinated to and delayed by the creation of the 
special “Liberty” motor. 


August 23.—The House rejects amendments to 
the Man-Power bill which would keep boys of 
18 or 19 out of military service or have them 
called after eligibles of all the other age classes. 


August 24.—The Senate Republicans choose Mr. 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, as minority leader, suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. Gallinger. 

The House passes the Administration’s Man- 
Power bill, 336 votes to 2. 

August 27—The Senate unanimously passes the 
Man-Power bill. 

August 29-30.—Both branches approve the con- 
ference report on the Man-Power bill. 

September 3.—In the House, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee reports the draft 
of the Revenue bill designed to raise $8,000,000,- 
000 by taxation, or more than double the income 
under the existing law. 

September 5.—The Senate adopts a resolution 
empowering the President to establish ‘“dry” 
zones around coal mines, munition factories, ship- 
building plants, and other plants for war mate- 
rial, whenever he deems it necessary or advisable. 

The House passes the Administration’s water- 
power leasing bill. 

September 6.—The Senate adopts the emer- 
gency Agricultural bill, with the “rider” estab- 
lishing national prohibition from July 1, 1919, 
until after the end of the war. 

September 6-7.—In the House, Mr. Kitchin ex- 
plains the general purposes and provisions of the 
Revenue bill. 

September 9.—The House without a dissenting 
vote adopts the resolution empowering the Presi- 
dent to establish “dry” zones. 

September 13—The House unanimously passes 
a bill recommended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, exempting certain amounts of Liberty Loan 
bonds from income taxes. 

September 18.—The Senate passes the bill re- 
lating to taxation on Liberty bonds. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 20.—Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi 
(opposed by the President), is defeated for re- 
nomination by Congressman Pat Harrison, in the 
Democratic primary. 

August 27.—In the Michigan Senatorial prim- 
ary, Henry Ford is nominated by the Democrats 
and Truman H. Newberry by the Republicans. 

In the South Carolina Democratic primary, Nat 
B. Dial defeats former Governor Cole L. Blease 
for the Senatorial nomination; for the Gover- 
norship, Robert A. Cooper is chosen. 

















© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, OUR NEW AMBASSADOR TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 

(As successor to Ambassador Walter H. Page, who re- 
cently resigned because of ill-health, President Wilson 
has named Solicitor-General John W. Davis, of West 
Virginia, who heads the American delegation to the 
American-German Prisoners Conference, which met at 
Berne, Switzerland, on September 23. Mr. Davis is 
a graduate of the Washington and Lee University, a 
lawyer of great ability, and was a member of Congress 
for two terms) 


In the California primary, Governor Stephens 
is renominated, and Mayor Rolph, of San Fran- 
cisco, is the successful Democratic candidate. 

In the Montana Republican primary, Dr. C. M. 
Landstrum defeats Congressman Jeanette Rankin 
for the nomination for United States Senator. 

The Secretary of War designates First Assist- 
ant Secretary Crowell to act as Director of Mu- 
nitions, and John D. Ryan (acting Second As- 
sistant Secretary) as Director of Air Service. 

Walter H. Page submits his resignation as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, because of ill health. 

August 30.—William D. Haywood and four- 
teen other leaders of the Industrial Workers of 
the World are each sentenced to twenty years im- 
prisonment by a federal judge at Chicago, for 
conspiring to interfere with America’s war ef- 
forts; eighty others are sentenced to shorter terms. 

September 2.—The President issues a procla- 
mation continuing for the 1919 wheat crop the 
Government’s guaranteed price of $2.20 a bushel. 
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THE LATE CARDINAL FARLEY 


(His Eminence Cardinal John Murphy Farley, of New 
York, died on September 17 at the age of seventy-six. 
He was born in Ireland and came to America at an early 
age, where he was educated for the priesthood. In 1902 
he became the fourth Archbishop of New York and in 
1911 was elevated to the Cardinalate) 


September 3.—In the New York primaries, 
Governor Whitman is renominated by the Repub- 
licans, and Alfred E. Smith (President of the 
Board of Aldermen, of New York City), is chosen 
by the Democrats. 

September 6.—The Food Administration, with 
the approval of the President, orders the closing 
of all breweries after November 30. 

September 9.—The voters of Maine re-elect 
Governor Milliken, United States Senator Fer- 
nald, and the four Congressmen—all Republicans. 

September 10.—In the Colorado primary, Gov- 
ernor Gunter (Dem.) is defeated for renomina- 
tion by Thomas J. Tynan, warden of the State 
Penitentiary; Oliver H. Shoup wins the Repub- 
lican nomination. 

September 11.—In the Illinois primary, Sena- 
tor Lewis is renominated by the Democrats, and 
Medill McCormick defeats Mayor Thompson, of 
Chicago, for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator. 

In the Georgia Democratic primary, Senator 
Hardwick, opposed by the President, is defeated 
for re-election by William J. Harris, formerly 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 


September 13.—The President warns machinist 
strikers at Bridgeport, Conn., that they must ac- 
cept the award of the National War Labor 
Board or else be barred from any war industry 
and thus lose exemption from military service. 

September 14.—Eugene V. Debs, four ‘times 
Socialist candidate for the Presidency, is sentenced 
to ten years imprisonment by a federal judge at 
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Cleveland, for attempting to incite disloyalty and 
obstructing recruiting. 

September 17.—The War Department submits 
to Congress estimates calling for $7,347,000,000 
army appropriations, in addition to regular esti- 
mates (approximately $17,000,000,000) already 
provided for the fiscal year. 

September 18.—The President by proclamation 
puts into effect recent prohibition legislation for- 
bidding the use of food materials in the produc- 
tion of malt liquors. 

The President selects John W. Davis, Solicitor 
General, to succeed Mr. Page as Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


August 27.—A clash between American and 
Mexican troops on the border, at Nogales, re- 
sults in the death of two Americans and heavy 
casualties among the Mexicans. 

August 31.—Jonkheer Ruijs de Beerenbronck 
(Governor of Limberg) is appointed Premier of 
Holland. 

September 4.—An attempt to blow up the fed- 
eral building in Chicago causes the death of four 
persons and injury to thirty others. 

September 6—Hsu Chih Chang, former Vice- 
President of the Privy Council: and leader of the 
northern revolutionists, is elected President of 
China. 

September 10.—A postal aviator, Edward V. 
Gardner, makes: the first single-day flight be- - 
tween Chicago and New York. 


OBITUARY 


August 21.—Sam Bronson Cooper, former Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Texas, 68. 

August 25.—Arlo Bates, a well-known poet and 
for many years professor of English at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 68. 

August 28.—Ollie M. James, United States 
Senator from Kentucky, 47. 

August 30.—James Donald Cameron, Secretary 
of War in President Grant’s cabinet and later 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 85... . 
Brig.-Gen. Henry C. Wood, U. S. A., retired, 86. 

September 1.—Gen. Henri J. Brugere, former 
generalissimo of the French army, 77. 


September 6.—Brig.-Gen. Tully 
U. S. A., retired, 79. 

September 7.—Francis Silas Marean Chatard, 
Bishop of the Indianapolis diocese of. the Roman 
Catholic Church, 83. 

September 12.—Joseph C. S. Blackburn, former 
United States Senator from Kentucky and later 
a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
79. . . . Sir George Houston Reed, former Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Australia. .’. . Doug- 
las Robinson, a widely known realty expert of 
New York City, 63. 

September 13.—Frederic Crowninshield, the ar- 
tist, noted for his mural paintings and _ stained- 
glass windows, 73. 

September 17.—John Murphy Farley, Arch- 
bishop of New York and Cardinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 76. . . . Jens Iverson Westen- 
gard, professor of international Jaw in the Har- 
vard Law School, 47. 
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THE CARTOONISTS’ RECORD OF 
A GREAT MONTH 
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IN LEASH 


At the proper moment he will be released, then watch 
him go. 











From the Stag (Montreal) 


a 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 





ie all the Allied countries the cartoons, 

like the newspaper editorials and head- 
lines, are giving expression to the new spirit — 
of confidence that has been growing steadily , 







































PRETTY SOON EVEN GERMANY WILL BE ABLE TO SEE IT 


Bane: f ace ' 
[Insignificant a year ago, dangerous now, overwhelming POOR OLD NIETZSCHE - ms 
a year hence] “Say, who told you that you were a ‘superman‘? 


From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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THE TURNING TIDE 


Tue Crown Prince: “Papa, don’t you think we had 
better be going home? The tide seems to have turned.” 











UNDER A DOUBLE BARRAGE 
From the Evening Post (New York) 


since Foch’s appointment as commander-in- 
chief and has been strikingly justified by the 
events of the past month. 

English and American cartoonists picture 
on this page the dismay and chagrin that 
military reverses have brought to Germany 
and the failure of the Austrian peace “drive.” 
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THE DRIVE TO PARIS 
From the Times (Washington, D. C.) 

















@ Hi. T. Webster 


LAUGHING GAS ARMS AND THE MAN 
From the Globe (New York) From Reynolds’ Newspaper (London) 
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LINE OUT OF ORDER 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland) 





Now that the myth of a superman has 
been dispelled, the vulnerable points in the 
Teutonic armor are mercilessly exposed to 
public view. The weakness of the German 
psychology in its estimates of other peoples 
is lampooned in the dunce-cap cartoon. So, 
too, the German Empire’s role as a bully 
among the nations, subject to rebuff even 
from the smallest neutral powers, is depicted 
by the Columbus Evening Dispatch cartoonist. 
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From the Evening Telegram (New York) 





E ARE IN 
victorious , 
> FLIGHT 




















THE WINGED VICTORY (TEUTONIC) 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

















WILL THE CHAIN HOLD? 
From the American (New York) 














EVEN GRANDPA SPAIN CAN BLUFF THE BULLY NOW 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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UNCLE SAM CALLS FOR MORE POWER—AND GETS IT PROMPTLY 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 





























THE BIRTH OF A NATION THE NEW DRAFT TIPS THE SCALES 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) From the World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) 





























A FOUR WEEKS’ BAG RECORD 
Sir Douglas Haig delivers the goods. KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 
From the Star (Montreal) From the World (New York) 
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TO THE RESCUE! 
From News of the World (London) 
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THE TERRIBLE TWINS—A DOUBLE TROUBLE 
From John Bull (London) 























PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF A NATION 
From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
Oct.—3 
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GERMANY AND BELGIUM 


Von Hertiinc: “We hold Bel- 
gium as a pawn.’”—From Amster- 
dammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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UNSHACKLED 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 

















OEP eee ag gee 
THE GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 
From the World (New York) 
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Since One Year Ago 














OUR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
From the Tribune (Chicago) MAKING IT A TOTAL WRECK 
@© by John T. MeCutcheon From the News (Dayton) 











AN EARNEST APPEAL 


Marsuat Focn (to the British Miners’ Federation): 
“Coal is the key of victory! Help me, and let not a 
moment be lost to hasten the hour of peace!” 





“FORGET IT” 
From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 











FORWARD ALL ALONG 
THE LINE! 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE ALLIED INITIATIVE 


HEN I closed my article last month 

the Germans were standing on a front 
which substantially followed the trace of the 
old line that existed between the end of the 
campaign-of 1914 and the opening of the 
First Battle of the Somme in July, 1916. 
Only on the flanks, that is, in Flanders, 
southwest of Ypres and along the Vesle, be- 
tween Soissons and Rheims, did the Germans 
hold any considerable area of French terri- 
tory taken in their spring and summer offen- 
sives of the present year and not occupied 
by them from the period of the retreat fol- 
lowing their defeat at the First Battle of 
the Marne to March 21 of this year. 

The problem that was then set for Mar- 
shal Foch was quite patent. He had by his 
counter-offensive at the Marne in July and 
by his offensive at the Somme in the first 
days of August disengaged the Paris-Amiens- 
Calais and the Paris-Chalons-Nancy rail- 
ways, he had deprived the Germans of that 
fraction of their territorial gains made in 
their recent offensives, which constituted per- 
manent handicaps to his own organization 
and communications. He had temporarily 
deprived Ludendorff of the offensive and it 
was extremely probable that this enormous 
advantage would be retained. 

But to retain it Foch had to continue to 
compel the enemy to conform to Allied 
strategy. He had to deprive Ludendorff of 
the time to reorganize his own armies, read- 
just his strategy, and then wrest the initia- 
tive from Foch as Foch had wrested it from 
the German at the Second Battle of the 
Marne. We were in late August fully aware 
that the momentary advantage was with the 
French commander and equally aware that 
the events of the next month would determine 
whether this advantage could be retained or 
would have to be surrendered. 

The battles of August and September are, 
then, to be regarded as a struggle for the 
retention of the initiative, for the power to 
dominate the situation and direct and com- 


pel the developments. We must lay aside 
all thought of geographical objectives if we 
are to understand the strategy which Foch 
has preached for more than a quarter of a 
century and has practised during more than 
four years of this colossal war. We must 
dismiss any notion that the controlling pur- 
pose of our great commander is to take terri- 
tory or places, whether the iron mines of 
Briey or the coal districts of Lens. We 
must perceive that not even the expulsion 
of the German from France is the underlying 
objective of Foch. 

What he seeks, what he has sought ever 
since he took the offensive, is to intensify the 
strain upon the Germans, to increase the 
number of local defeats, to take advantage 
of each disadvantageous position or mistake 
in generalship, to strike and to weaken the 
enemy. But the weakening of the enemy 
is only a preliminary step to bringing him to 
battle, to the decisive battle of the war. It 
is a profitable thing for Foch to be able to 
regain areas of French territory, it is a 
useful thing to be able to seize centers of 
communication; but these are all incidents; 
the main purpose is to weaken the enemy’s 
military strength and the resisting power of 
his morale. 

To do this we can see exactly what Foch ° 
has done in the past four weeks. He has 
attacked Ludendorff on the flanks, in the 
center, wherever there has been an opening, 
and he has taken more than 100,000 prison- 
ers and perhaps a thousand guns in addition 
to the captures, exceeding 75,000, which were 
made in July and the first days of August. 
He is teaching the German army and the 
German people behind it to expect ultimate 
defeat by accustoming them to frequent local 
defeats. He is taking a toll of guns, material, 
men, which is an ever-growing tax upon Ger- 
man resources. 

More than this, Foch is compelling Luden- 
dorff constantly to meet him at the point 
selected by a foe and selected because it is 
a weak point. If you think of the German 
commander as endeavoring to pull a row- 
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boat to the shore and being unable to row 
because he has to devote all his time to bail- 
ing, and perceive that the task of bailing 
grows more difficult all the time because new 
leaks are constantly appearing, you will un- 
stand the general situation of Ludendorff. 

When his own defensive was wrecked the 
German’s next step was obvious. It was 
essential for him to retire and reorganize 
his forces that he might resume an offensive, 
even if only of a limited character, and thus 
avoid too great appearance and reality of 
defeat for the balance of the campaign. But 
to do this he needed time. The younger 
Moltke had the same problem after his 
strategic combinations were wrecked at the 
First Battle of the Marne. We saw then 
that his first effort was to restore contact 
and codrdination between his several armies. 
Toward the end of September he attempted 
a new advance about Rheims, in the St. 
Mihiel sector, and elsewhere. Unhappily 
for him at just this moment Joffre made 
his great turning movement in Santerre, east 
of Amiens, and Moltke had to drop every- 
thing and turn to the task of warding off a 
blow which unresisted would have been fatal. 

Joffre thus preserved the initiative, won 
at the First Marne. He continued to pre- 
serve it by a steady extension of his turning 
movement until the Germans were sud- 
denly confronted with a solid front from 
Bethune to Switzerland and saw only the 
narrow gap, in which Ypres stood, left as 
a possible avenue of their invasion. Then 
came the frantic effort to force this gap, 
which ended in failure and had to be aban- 
doned when the campaigning season was 
over. But in all of Joffre’s calculations he 
had to reckon on inferior numbers and on 
numbers which could not be largely in- 
creased for many months, since the British 
volunteer armies were just beginning to be 
organized. Foch, on the contrary, with 
1,500,000 American troops in France and 
more than 250,000 more arriving each month, 
was assured of an equality of numbers at the 
outset, an ever-increasing advantage from 
month to month, and in the end an over- 
whelming superiority. 

Foch’s strategy and Joffre’s grew out of 
similar situations and naturally revealed the 
same characteristics. Foch was bound to 
bend every energy to the task of preventing 
Ludendorff from recovering from the Marne 
defeat before some new strain, some further 
defeat, should again disorganize his plans 
and his armies. In other words, he had to 
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keep ‘his enemy bailing the boat, not rowing 
it. He was helped by the fact that the Ger 
mans, following their own plans, had gotter 
into hopelessly vicious positions in the several 
salients they had excavated on the western 
front, while they were still on the offensive 
—salients which were vulnerable in the ex- 
treme and would have to be evacuated if 
disaster were to be avoided. 

To give Ludendorff time to evacuate these 
salients in comparative good order was 
exactly the thing Foch was bound not to per- 
mit. He had, so to speak, caught his oppon- 
ent lying on the ground and he was bound 
to hurt him just as much as he could before 
that opponent could get on his feet. On 
these terms the battles of August ‘and Sep- 
tember unrolled. 


II. 


As he looked at the enemy’s position on 
the morrow of that victory at the Marne, 
which placed him in the position of dictating 
what the next step should be, Foch saw that 
from Belgium to Lorraine, from the Yser 
to the Moselle, the Germans occupied a 
series of untenable positions, a series of 
salients, all of them taken for the purpose 
of getting forward to accomplish some larger 
task, all of them retained after the larger 
task had proven impossible. These salients 
were that of the Lys, south of Ypres, sur- 
viving from Ludendorff’s April attempt to 
get to the Channel, the far greater’ pocket 
of the Somme, with its point ten miles from 
Amiens, the salient of the Vesle, which was 
all that was left of the Marne salient, just 
reduced, and finally, the St. Mihiel salient, 
a survival from 1914 of Moltke’s effort to 
regain the initiative, which had been lost at 
the Marne. 

All these positions were vulnerable; from 
all of them Ludendorff was bound to retire, 
provided he could not regain the initiative. 
If he failed to retire from any one of them 
before he was struck in it, he was bound to 
suffer a local disaster, and if he were unable 
to get away from any without preliminary 
defeat he was bound to suffer a series of 
very costly defeats, whose military effect 
would be considerable, but whose moral effect 
would be even greater. And we are going 
to see that he was able to get away from 
but one, the Lys salient, without any prelim- 
inary defeat. 

If you want a very simple figure to de- 
scribe the events of August and September, 
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you can think of Ludendorff with his pock- 
ets, these several salients, filled with valuable 
material, human and mechanical, inviting an 
enemy’s attention, and Ludendorff himself, 
quite incapable, for the moment, of protect- 
ing the pockets and needing time to get their 
contents to a safe place. As a consequence 
we are to see the systematic “picking of 
Ludendorff’s pockets,” in the period under 
review ; but we are to bear in mind that this 
operation is only incidental—what we are 
after is to ruin the German completely, 
speaking in the military sense, of course, and 
merely “picking his pockets,” while it will 
inconvenience him and cripple him, cannot 
achieve the main result. 

Having wrested the initiative from 
Ludendorff on July 18 and 19, by driving 
at the Marne salient, Foch occupied the 
balance of the month and the first week in 
August in exploiting that success. He made 
Ludendorff’s retirement, which was orderly 
and successful after July 19, an operation of 
very great difficulty. To get his men and 
munitions out of the doomed salient Luden- 
dorff had to use fresh troops and new muni- 
tions. He had to waste reserves in rescuing 
defeated troops from a venture which had 
already become a total failure, just as a 
man has to put up more money to cover his 
margins in a losing speculation, to ‘send good 
money after bad,” as we say colloquially. But 
by the first days in August Ludendorff was 
behind the Vesle and the Marne salient was 
completely gone. 

Whereupon, before Ludendorff could and 
did turn his attention to his other salients, 
but at the moment when he was just making 
his first effort to remedy the situation in the 
Somme “pocket,” Foch threw Rawlinson 
upon the northern side of the salient, strik- 
ing eastward from Amiens, and won the vic- 
tory which I described last month, compelling 
Ludendorff to draw out of the point of the 
Somme salient and get back upon his old 
front, the old Somme front, which existed on 
July 1, 1916, when Foch and Haig began 
the First Battle of the Somme. This defeat 
of August 8 had cost Ludendorff some 35,- 
000 prisoners and 750 guns, just as his re- 
verses at the Marne had involved an equal 
expense. 

But by the time I closed my last article 
Ludendorff was back at the old Somme line, 
just as he had gotten back to the Vesle line 
a few weeks earlier. It was conceivable that 
he might be able to stand on this line. He 
still occupied a salient in the Somme country, 
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but it was not a very deep salient and Falken- 
hayn had defended it all through the summer 
and autumn of 1916 and it had only been 
evacuated by Hindenburg as a detail in his 
larger strategy of 1917, which envisaged a 
refusal of battle in the west and a strategic 
retreat, while Russia was attacked and de- 
stroyed in the east. 

On the north Ludendorff was beginning to 
draw out of the Lys salient. In the new 
Somme salient he had behind him an ad- 
mirable second position along the Upper 
Somme and the Noyon stretch of the Canal 
du Nord. The Marne salient had become 
the far less dangerous Vesle salient—what 
was the next move to be? 


III. 


The next move was not long in coming 
and it was a characteristically French thrust. 
Ludendorff had gotten back to the old 
Somme line; his position was relatively gocd ; 
he had an intermediate position capable of 
organization and he had the Hindenburg line 
far in his rear; but he did not want to go 
to the Hindenburg line if he could avoid it; 
certainly not at once, for the moral effect 
would be disastrous at home. It would be 
a final evidence of defeat. 

Foch, however, had decided that the Hin- 
denburg line must be Ludendorff’s next stage, 
and, accordingly he threw Mangin’s French 
army on the southern flank of Ludendorff’s 
line, coming up from Soissons and operating 
in the angle between the Aisne and the Oise, 
coérdinating its movements with those of 
Humbert’s French Army across the, river 
and already at the crest of Lassigny high 
ground and approaching Noyon. And about 
the same time he threw Byng’s Third British 
Army on the other flank, on a front between 
Arras and Albert, and facing Bapaume. 

The result of the double thrust was de- 
cisive. Mangin swept the Germans out of 
all the high ground north of the Aisne and 
west of the Soissons-La Fére line, taking over 
20,000 prisoners and rendering the German 
position across the Oise in Noyon wholly 
untenable. Ina relatively brief time Mangin 
was approaching the Hindenburg line, as it 
had stood before Nivelle’s offensive of April, 
1916. He was on a line astride the Ailette 
and had cleared the outskirts of Soissons on 
the north. He was at once threatening the 
Germans in the Vesle salient to the east as 
well as the Chemin des Dames position be- 
hind them, and menacing the other German 
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forces between the Oise and the Somme even 
more gravely. 

But Byng’s blow was even more dramatic. 
Getting away a little more deliberately than 
Mangin, he swept eastward right across the 
old battlefield of the Somme, striking north 
of the front which Haig had employed in his 
attacks of July, 1916. By the end of the 
first week of Byng’s operations there was no 
longer .any question as to whether the Ger- 
mans would be able to stand on the old 
Somme lines or not. These were gone. All 
the old familiar battle names, places which 
had meant weeks of struggle two years be- 
fore, were swept up in a matter of hours. 
It was like visiting your home town in an 
automobile and rushing from place to place, 
covering in moments distances which in child- 
hood spelled hours and hours of walking. 

Byng took nearly 30,000 prisoners, a vast 
store of material, and settled the question 
of the Somme front on the north, as Mangin 
was settling it to the south. Ludendorff 
found both his flanks in grave peril. He had 
to retire out of the Somme area and retire 
promptly. But it was still within the limits 
of possibility that he might stand behind 
the line of the Canal du Nord and the 
Somme from the positions occupied in front 
of Arras right down to the high ground 
north of the Oise and above Noyon, resting 
his flank toward Mangin on the high ground 
between the Oise and the Somme. 

But this would mean the extinction of the 
Somme salient and the stand upon an inter- 
mediate line, comparable wholly with the 
intermediate line of the Vesle, between the 
Aisne positions and those positions along the 
Marne, which had been surrendered as a 
result of the defeat of July 18 and the sub- 
sequent pressure of the French and Ameri- 
cans, aided by Italian and British divisions. 
Ludendorff had another chance to collect his 
energies and endeavor to beat down the ever- 
growing pressure. Even if he should now 
decide to go back to the Hindenburg line 
he needed time’ to organize his retreat, and 
he was also troubled for his Vesle positions, 
while he had to fear thrusts of Mangin 
against the Hindenburg line itself, between 
the Aisne and the Oise. 

Meantime, all through this period the 
German is methodically getting out of the 
Lys salient. Here he is most vulnerable, 
here he cannot afford to risk anything and 
so we read from day to day of the evacua- 
tion of one after another of those positions, 
taken with great effort and at great cost, 
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until, long before the other operations are 
over, the Germans are out of Bailleul, off 
Kemmel, and the line, save about Armen- 
tiéres and along the Messines-‘‘Whitesheet”’ 
Ridge, runs from Ypres southward about as 
it did on April 8, before the Germans 
changed their plans and turned from the 
road to Paris and to Amiens to that to 
Calais and the Channel. And Foch, occu- 
pied elsewhere, neglects the Lys salient en- 
tirely. The Flanders area has not yet 
ripened, so far as his harvest is concerned. 


IV. HoRNE’S BLOW 


Foch’s next blow is the most surprising 
of all and constitutes the finest achievement 
of any British Army during the period of 
the war. From the environs of Arras south- 
ward the struggle is going forward in that 
desert created by the First Battle of the 
Somme and the Hindenburg retreat. Behind 
this devastated district lies the Hindenburg 
line, but our Allies are far from this and 
their advance is made exceedingly difficult by 
the nature of the ground and the absence of 
communications. By contrast, east of Arras 
on either bank of the Scarpe the German 
advance of March was slight. The enemy 
got forward only to Byng’s battle positions 
and was there stopped short and stopped so 
emphatically that he gave up the idea of 
getting Arras and trailed off to the north, 
where he met with much greater initial 
success. 

A successful thrust from Arras, therefore, 
would, after it had proceeded but a few 
miles—less than half a dozen—come squarely 
up against the main German positions, the 
notorious Drocourt-Queant line, occupied by 
the Germans after Haig’s victory in the 
Battle of Arras on Easter Monday of 1917 
and the succeeding days. And if a way 
could be forced through these defenses then 
Cambrai and Douai would be threatened, 
the whole flank of the Germans standing be- 
tween the Scarpe and the Somme would be 
in peril, and there would no longer be any 
question of staying west of the Hindenburg 
line. The positions to be attacked were of 
great strength and had successfully held Haig 
in 1917. Moreover, at one corner they 
rested upon the famous battlefield of Cam- 
brai, where so much was lost, after being won 
under conditions which served to modify the 
whole character of subsequent operations. 

Horne himself has long been reckoned with 
Plumer as one of the ablest of British com- 
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manders. In this battle he justified his high 
reputation. Driving east from Arras, astride 
the Somme, he broke the Drocourt-Queant 
line ; he took all the positions famous a year 
ago; he reached country that had seen no 
Allied soldier since 1914; he approached both 
Cambrai and Douai, and he effected a cross- 
ing of the Canal du Nord at several places. 
More than 20,000 prisoners and another big 
haul of material and guns were the im- 
mediate reward of an astounding success, 
astounding, for hitherto all the operations 
had been directed against the Germans oc- 
cupying positions which they had not sys- 
tematically fortified, because they regarded 
them merely as jumping off places for a later 
offensive. Before Arras, however, Horne 
had attacked and broken a line of perma- 
nent German defenses, which had existed 
for more than a year and had been methodi- 
cally and industriously strengthened, because 
they covered a vital center of communica- 
tions. He had advanced within artillery 
range of Cambrai and of Douai, and if he 
could reach either of these places then the 
problem for Ludendorff would no longer be 
one of standing in the Hindenburg line, but 
of retiring his whole front from Verdun to 
Lille, behind the Meuse and along the edge 
of the Franco-Belgian frontier. 

All the other blows of Foch had been, in 
a sense, comprehended in a systematic liqui- 
dation of territory gained by the Germans 
in their own offensive, but Horne’s attack 
broke new ground and opened new horizons. 
Its immediate effect was to decide Luden- 
dorff to get back behind the Hindenburg 
line from the Cambrai front to Rheims, and 
in the next days we saw the Germans be- 
tween the Vesle and the Aisne, threatened 
by Mangin on their flank, going back to the 
lines which they had occupied after Kluck 
had completed his retreat from the battlefields 
of the Marne. At the same time we saw 
Ludendorff retreating on the whole front 
from the Oise to the Scarpe, behind the 
Hindenburg system and in front of Douai 
and Cambrai to the support line, constructed 
against just such an emergency as Horne’s 
successful offensive had involved. 

All this was decided and in course of 
realization by September 8, one month after 
Rawlinson had struck eastward from Amiens. 
In that month 115,000 German prisoners 
had been taken, while the whole captures 
since July 18, when Foch struck back, ex- 
ceeded 150,000 and included 2500 guns and 
a vast store of munitions and supplies. Up- 
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wards of 2000 square miles of French terri- 
tory had been liberated and the German, 
still in good order, it must be recognized, 
was getting behind the Hindenburg line, 
from which he had emerged to win “the 
Kaiser’s Battle,” on March 21, with not a 
single thing to show for his campaign on the 
credit side and the possibility of further re- 
treat and additional defeat staring him in the 
face. By this time the moral as well as the 
military ascendancy of Foch had been estab- 
lished. The proof of this was to be found 
in the utterances alike of German soldiers 
and statesmen. 


V. FROM FLANDERS TO LORRAINE 


By the end of the first month of the Foch 
offensive the front between Lens and Rheims 
had momentarily exhausted its possibilities. 
The enemy was rapidly entering his long- 
prepared systems of defenses and on these 
positions he had concentrated fresh divisions 
and a great wealth of guns and munitions. 
He had extricated himself from the vicious 
posture in which he stood at the close of the 
Second Battle of the Marne and might be 
expected to be ready with his last resources 
to check an opponent whose next successful 
drive on the new front would almost in- 
evitably compel a German retreat to the 
Belgian frontier. 

As a consequence Foch chose to retain 
the initiative for the moment by a new blow 
in a fresh field. Abandoning all but a sys- 
tematic pursuit of his foe, sweeping the last 
of the retreating divisions into the Hinden- 
burg line, Foch turned to Lorraine and threw 
Pershing with the First American Army 
against the St. Mihiel salient, which, with 
that of Ypres, constituted one of the oldest 
and most striking circumstances in the whole 
stretch of the western front and was actu- 
ally even older than the Flanders salient. 
So far as active operations were concerned 
more than three years had passed since the 
St. Mihiel salient had been the objective of 
French efforts and so quiet had this sector 
been that some of the first American divis- 
ions were sent there to gain their earliest 
training in a quiet region. 

The history of the St. Mihiel salient is 
interesting. Like all salients, it represented 
an incomplete operation. In 1914, after the 
Marne, the Germans had undertaken a 
double attack upon Verdun, the Crown 
Prince had endeavored to push south be- 
tween the Argonne and the Meuse and cut 
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the Paris-Chalons-Verdun railway, thus iso- 
lating Verdun from the west. At the same 
time an army coming out of Metz had pushed 
up the valley of the little Rupt de Mad 
stream and sought to reach the Meuse, cut 
the Toul-Verdun railway, the only other 
considerable rail line into Verdun. To- 
gether these operations were designed to 
isolate Verdun and, ultimately, by joining 
hands to the south of it, the two armies were 
to envelop it and to capture it. 

The Crown Prince’s expedition was 
stopped promptly, but the operation from 
Metz reached the Meuse at St. Mihiel and 
took Fort Camp des Romains, the only one 
of the forts of the whole eastern dike of 
France destined to be a German captive for 
any length of time, although Douaumont 
and Vaux were in German hands for most 
of 1916. The Crown Prince also estab- 
lished a bridgehead at Chauvoncourt, across 
the Meuse, and threatened to advance upon 
Bar-le-Duc and turn the whole French sys- 
tem of defenses from St. Mihiel northward. 
But Joffre’s turning movement in the San- 
terre demanded German attention and opera- 
tions about St. Mihiel stopped abruptly. 

In the next winter, when their hands were 
freer, the French attempted to abolish the 
salient by an attack at its northern end and 
in this operation took Les Eparges, but were 
subsequently checked with bitter losses. They 
tried again the next summer on the other 
side, above Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle, 
in the Bois-le-Prétre, and thence westward 
to the Forest of Apremont, south of St. 
Mihiel. But they made no substantial prog- 
ress; the salient still stood. In the Verdun 
offensive of 1916 the St. Mihiel salient 
played a great, if passive role. It controlled 
the Toul-Verdun railroad and _ prevented 
munitioning and reinforcing Verdun from 
the south. On the other side of Verdun the 
German heavy artillery commanded the 
Paris-Verdun railway and Verdun was thus 
without adequate rail communication. It 
was saved by motor transport, but not until 
the French built a new railway straight up 
from Bar-le-Duc and out of range of German 
cannons was the situation reéstablished. 

After the railroad had been built and the 
German offensive defeated the Lorraine front 
again lapsed into quiet. At St. Mihiel the 
Germans still commanded one of the Verdun 
railways, but the French now had a substi- 
tute. They also swept the Paris-Nancy line 
above Commercy, but the French had con- 
structed a détour line, by Gondrecourt, 
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which added twenty miles to the distance 
between Paris and Nancy, but served all 
necessary purposes. To reduce St. Mihiel 
salient would, at best, cost many casualties 
and other and far more vital regions had 
still to be rescued. The profit accruing from 
any pinching out of the salient was not in 
1917 a counterweight for the casualties it 
would take, and in 1918, while the Allies 
were on the defensive, such an operation was 
utterly out of the question. So the St. 
Mihiel salient existed from September, 1914, 
to the second week in the same month of the 
present year. American divisions made their 
bow in the great struggle in the trenches 
on the south side of it and it was frequently 
described in soldiers’ letters. Our first little 
skirmish, Seicheprey, was fought on the 
south side of it, but this was provoked by a 
German raid, not an American offensive. 


VI. OwuR First “FULL DRESS 


SHOW” 


In the opening days of September, how- 
ever, the situation with respect to the St. 
Mihiel salient had undergone a great change. 
A new American army had been constituted 
and was ready to make its first all-American 
offensive. Most of its higher officers were 
familiar with the St. Mihiel salient, having 
been there. Rich now in American reserves 
Foch could afford what Joffre and Peétain 
had been unable to venture in the way of 
an investment. The opportunity to deal a 
heavy blow was obvious on the map, which 
showed the St. Mihiel salient far narrower 
at its base than the Marne or the Somme 
salients and about the width of the Flanders 
salient, out of which Ludendorff was pulling 
his troops rapidly. 

By attacking at St. Mihiel Foch would 
compel the enemy to look out for another 
weak point, thus conforming again to Allied 
strategy. It would, if successful, mean a 
considerable harvest of men and guns, put 
another strain upon German man-power and, 
in addition, it would do several very useful 
things, of more local significance. First, it 
would abolish the old Verdun salient and re- 
move the last chance of any German attempt 
in the future to exploit Verdun’s weakness, 
as he had in the past—a weakness growing 
out of the state of semi-envelopment exist- 
ing while the Germans held St. Mihiel. It 
would, secondly, release both the Toul- 
Verdun and the Paris-Nancy railway lines 
for use, in the first case giving the French a 
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THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT, CARRIED BY PERSHING’S TROOPS ON SEPTEMBER 12-13 


(The famous Briey coal region is shown in the right-hand upper section of the map) 


valuable lateral line of communication behind 
the Meuse Hills and in the second shorten- 
ing the railway distance from Paris to the 
eastern frontier by twenty miles. 

Finally, and this is important for the fu- 
ture, it would enable the French, if they 
chose, to thrust outward from Verdun 
toward Briey, where are situated all the 
great iron mines so essential to German war 
manufactures, without any fear for their 
flank, which would be exposed while the 
Germans held the southern end of the Meuse 
Hills above Vigneulles and under observa- 
tion while they held the high ground of 
Hattonchatel, the culminating point of the 
whole Meuse Heights, nearly 1400 feet 
above sea level and sweeping the whole 
Woevre Plain. In the same way it would 
guarantee the flank and communications of 
another Allied army setting out from the 
Nancy front for an invasion of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. For either operation it was as essen- 
tial that Foch should abolish the St. Mihiel 
salient as it had been for Haig to take the 
Messines “‘Whitesheet” Ridge, before he be- 
gan his ill-starred Flanders offensive of last 
year. 

But it is of capital importance to recognize 


that all local advantages were rigidly sub- 
ordinated to the larger strategic purpose and 
St. Mihiel was but a detail in the general 
policy of mauling the German until he was 
compelled to accept a decisive battle with 
broken spirit, weakened numbers, and ex- 
hausted material. Nor should one make 
the mistake, discoverable in first exaggerated 
reports, of objective. The offensive was not 
aimed at Metz—or the moon, neither of 
which was more completely beyond immedi- 
ate capture by direct attack than the other, 
nor at an invasion of Germany. So far as 
there was a local objective, other than im- 
proving Allied communications, it was un- 
questionably the iron works of Briey; but 
for such a later operation it was but a 
preliminary step. 

For this operation Foch called upon 
Pershing’s First American Army, to which 
was assigned the important and controlling 
part. The army was concentrated by secret 
night marches, as Hutier’s troops were 
brought up to the battlefield of March 21. 
In the main the whole machinery, artillery, 
air-craft, and tanks were American, al- 
though on the mechanical side we unques- 
tionably borrowed heavily from our Allies. 
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‘The mission of such French detachments as 
operated on our flanks was subordinate. An 
American army was undertaking the first 
“full-dress show”’ of the United States in the 
World War. 

September 12, 1918, therefore achieves a 
memorable significance as seeing our new 
army begin, as the British army had begun 
at the Somme in July, two years before. 
The only difference lay in the fact that be- 
fore July, 1916, Britain had thrown in and 
spent her professional army, while we had 
merged our professional army with our new 
army—a far more advantageous course, 
which the pressure of the enemy invasion 
forbade the British. 

In the early morning hours of September 
12 more American troops than had ever be- 
fore come on to any battlefield looked eagerly 
northward toward enemy lines, conscious that 
they were to begin the war, in a very real 
sense, for their own country, and that the 
consequences of their efforts the next day 
would have an enormous moral effect upon 
the whole world, upon enemy and Allied 
peoples alike, an influence out of all propor- 
tion to the military results of any victory 
possible within the limits of the operation to 
which they had been assigned. 


VII. 


What the enemy’s views of the situation 
on this night were we cannot yet say. He 
was apprehensive of attack, but probably no 
more apprehensive than the British on the 
night of March 20th or than the French on 
that of May 26. He still occupied the fa- 
miliar lines. On the north his front climbed 
the Hills of the Meuse from the Woevre 
Plain about Fresnes, ran about Hattoncha- 
tel, which was his and included the highest 
ground of the Meuse Hills, came down to 
the. Meuse through the Gap of Spada, ran 
back eastward over the lower ground be- 
tween the Meuse above St. Mihiel and the 
Moselle below Pont-a-Mousson, his front 
protected by ruined woodlands and an in- 
finite variety of natural and artificial ob- 
stacles. It was an admirable country for 
defense, admirably organized. 

It was weak, this St. Mihiel salient, as 
all salients are weak, because if the Ameri- 
cans could advance behind the nose of the 
salient, across the mouth of the pocket, and 
could advance fast enough, then the troops 
in the pocket would be caught and taken. 
Even if the advance were not rapid enough 
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to accomplish this, a push of half a dozen 
miles, to Thiaucourt, would compel a hasty 
evacuation of the whole salient, if large cap- 
ture were to be avoided, just as the Mangin 
blow at Soissons had compelled Ludendorff 
to empty the Marne pocket. This Lorraine 
pocket, too, was so much narrower at its 
mouth that an advance no greater than that 
of Mangin would have far more immediate 
danger for the Germans in the nose of the 
salient about St. Mihiel and Fort Camp des 
Romain. 

As it turned out the Americans were in 
Thiaucourt by early afternoon. Their artil- 
lery had opened before daylight, treating the 
Germans to a brief but terrible bombard- 
ment, and at five o’clock, which was in this 
instance the “zero hour” of the soldier’s 
argot, the Americans had advanced on a 
twelve-mile front on the south side of the 
salient, from Xivray to Fey-en-Haye. On 
this whole front they got forward six miles 
in eight hours, while another force pushed 
in against the other side of the pocket, mak- 
ing less progress because of the nature of the 
ground, but doing what was expected of it. 

The result was swiftly revealed. By 
night the world knew that the St. Mihiel 
salient had ceased to exist; by the next 
morning the Americans on the plain had 
joined hand with those coming down from 
the heights at Vigneulles and foot of the 
Meuse Hills straight across the Wo6evre 
Plain to the Moselle below Pont-4-Mousson 
in substantially a straight line. Before Gen- 
eral Pershing had announced what his own 
birthday’s gift from his soldiers had been, the 
German official statement conceded that the 
salient had been evacuated, protesting that 
the evacuation had been foreseen and was 
accomplished without interference. As a 
matter of fact the first phase of the Ameri- 
can operations had been accomplished more 
nearly without interference and before the 
battle was forty-eight hours old more than 
15,000 prisoners and a large bag of guns 
had been counted, while the total of captives 
was destined to reach 25,000. In addition 
150 square miles of French territory, con- 
taining villages which were intact because 
the German left too rapidly to perform his 
useful service of destruction, had been re- 
conquered in twenty-four hours, the front 
had been shortened by twenty miles. The 
official statement of Pershing, published on 
Saturday morning, September 14, reported 
the completion of the reduction of the salient 
and stated the line on which the victorious 














FORWARD ALL ALONG THE LINE! 


American troops now stood. Up to this 
moment the enemy had attempted no counter- 
offensive. His losses had been extremely 
heavy and ours relatively insignificant, be- 
cause his resistance had been so weak. 

In twenty-four hours and under the eyes 
of the Secretary of War and the American 
Commander-in-Chief in the field, our First 
Army thus abolished the St. Mihiel salient, 
one of the strongest positions on the whole 
western front, defeated an enemy force, com- 
posed both of Germans and Austrians, num- 
bering certainly as many men as General 
Lee commanded at Gettysburg or the Wil- 
derness, and took at least a quarter of .the 
opposing forces prisoners. In its surprising 
completeness the achievement compared with 
that of Byng at Cambrai, but this achieve- 
ment was the work of a veteran army and 
the great possibilities which the early success 
at Cambrai opened were lost later as a re- 
sult of a successful German counter-offen- 
sive. 

The nature of the country about St. 
Mihiel forbade any considerable counter- 
offensive which should aim at regaining the 
lost foothold on the Heights of the Meuse 
and on the banks of the river itself. The 
fact that the Germans had constructed a 
reserve line across the base of the salient 
placed a limit on possible profit, but held out 
no threat of later menace. On the first two 
days the whole job was done thoroughly and, 
it seemed then, permanently. 


VIII. 


Hard on the heels of Pershing’s victory 
Mangin attacked again before the St. Gobain 
forest and in the gap between the Forest 
and the Chemin des Dames, at the northern 
exit of which stands Laon. He thus fought 
on ground where Nivelle and he had fought 
in 1917. This blow revealed a new angle 
of Foch’s strategy. The Allied Generalis- 
simo was making Ludendorff worry about 
three different sectors, each of which is vital 
to the defense of the present German front, 
namely, the Cambrai-Douai sector, with its 
vital railway network; the St. Gobain sector, 
which is the keystone of the German arch 
in France, and the Briey iron region, which 
is essential to German industrial operations. 
The loss of any one of these three sectors 
would mean disaster. To lose either the 
first or the second would send Ludendorff to 
the frontier. To lose the third would cripple 
German shell manufacture, perhaps fatally. 


PEACE OFFENSIVE 
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But it is time now to look briefly at a 
new phase. In the desperate effort to regain 
the offensive, this time in the political field, 
the Germans were in the first weeks of Sep- 
tember beginning to send up peace kites and 
their statesmen and Austrian statesmen were 
making peace speeches far different in tone 
from the speeches made in June and July, 
when “Germany was on the Marne,” and 
absolute military victory held to be within 
the Kaiser’s grasp. 

The upshot of all these operations, culmi- 
nating on September 15 in a formal Austrian 
proposal for a conference to discuss terms 
of settlement, was that Germany—and Aus- 
tria—were ready for peace on “reasonable” 
terms. According to Payer Germany wanted 
peace without annexation or indemnity, save 
as she had exacted indemnity or made an- 
nexation, actual, if not formal, in the east 
and south, peace which should include the re- 
turn of all French and Belgian territory 
in return for the surrender of German 
colonies. 

All this meant and means one thing. It 
means that the German has turned from the 
military to the diplomatic field in the hope 
of winning in the new field the war which 
he is losing on the battle-front. He is not 
seeking peace, as we understand it. He is 
not seeking a peace of conciliation. He is 
trying to use new weapons to foment dis- 
cord among his enemies and enlist the sup- 
port of the pacifist and war-weary elements 
in Allied countries. He is trying to win the 
war by ink and white paper, now that he 
has failed to win it by powder and shell. 

Personally I am more afraid of the new 
offensive than I have been of any phase of 
the German offensive this year, since Foch 
took command. If the Allies make peace 
before we have beaten the German army we 
shall lose the war and Germany will organ- 
ize the east in her own way and dominate 
Europe within the next generation. All that 
has been sacrificed will have been sacrificed 
in vain if the German army is able to escape 
decisive defeat, and it has not been decisively 
defeated yet. I find in my own circle of 
acquaintances a growing notion that the war 
is about over and Germany already beaten, 
but the war cannot end while the German 
army retains its consciousness of strength and 
the prestige of past victories unshaken by any 
ultimate defeat. 

The German has lost a series of engage- 
ments this summer, but he has lost these 
battles far in French territory. He still holds 
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all of Belgium, much of France. He has 
overthrown Russia and is slowly erecting a 
circle of subject states about him. Finland 
is his, Poland is his, Rumania is under his 
feet and Bulgaria under his thumb, Serbia 
is at his mercy. In the eyes of his people 
the Kaiser is still victorious. Napoleon sur- 
vived Moscow, Leipsic, the campaign of 
1814 and the first abdication. Despite these 
France and the French army rallied to him 
when he returned from Elba. It took 
Waterloo to finish him and it will take a 
military decision as unmistakable to finish 
the German military machine. 

It is for us now to prevent the German 
from persuading us to change the field of 
operations and the weapons of combat at 
the moment when the field and the weapons 
of the present are becoming advantageous 
for us. We are- approaching a military de- 
cision, it is assured next year by the suc- 
cesses of this year, above all by the demon- 
stration of what America can do, which St. 
Mihiel has furnished. The German realizes 
that the battle will be lost if it continues to 
be fought by soldiers. He desires to save 
his army for next time, its prestige as well 
as its power. He would shift the fight from 
the field to the green table. If he succeeds 
we shall pass from a field on which victory 
is in sight to one in which we shall have 


every disadvantage and the moral certainty 
of partial defeat, which means total defeat, 
for we shall not win this war unless we win 
it decisively, unmistakably, unless we deprive 
those who dominate Germany and have led 
their country to this war of all credit and 
prestige at home. It is not to punish Ger- 
many or to win military glory that the na- 
tions united in a common alliance must fight 
on to military decision. It is to prevent a 
recurrence of the German attack by destroy- 
ing the belief in the German mind that by 
arms Germany can dominate the world. 
Short of a complete surrender by the Ger- 
mans, this thing cannot be achieved save by 
military victory and the German is not 
thinking of surrendering, but of winning the 
war by a new set of weapons. 

The war is still Foch’s job and nobody 
else’s. Peace without victory still means de- 
feat not without dishonor. 

As I close this article President Wilson’s 
rejection of the Austrian proposal has been 
issued. ‘The German “peace offensive” has, 
then, been repulsed. There will be new ef- 
forts, but we have begun with a clean-cut 
victory and the view of President Wilson 
will be shared by our Allies. Once more 
our President has demonstrated that the 
moral leadership of the Alliance against Ger- 
many is his. 
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IN ADDITION TO MACHINE GUNS 


THE TANK AND ITS WORK 
ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


BY J. BERNARD WALKER 


HE armored tractor, or “tank,” holds 
a leading place among the notable in- 
ventions that have been developed during 
the great world war. Indeed, so far as the 
war on land is concerned, it holds, or prom- 
ises to hold the very first place; for the Al- 
lied commanders, during the present great 
drive, have frequently ascribed the ease with 
which they have overrun ‘the lines of the 
enemy to the effective way in which the 
tanks have crashed their way through the 
barbed wire, broken up the machine gun 
nests, and led the infantry far into the de- 
fensive zones established by the Germans. 
Historically it is interesting to note that 
this, in common with all of the mechanical 
developments of land warfare, is merely the 
modern application of certain principles of 
attack and defense which are as old as the 
recorded history of warfare; for the ancients 
made use of armored vehicles, to enable the 
attacking troops to close with the enemy, 
protected by such defensive armor (wood, 
hides, etc.), as the state of the art in those 
far-distant days made possible. Similar in- 
stances of re-invention, or adaptation, are 
the use of flame-throwers, poison gas, the 


hand grenade, and—for protecting the 
soldier—the steel helmet and body armor. 


Tanks Different from Armored Cars 


- And just here it should be stated that the 
tank must not be confused with the armed 
car, which made its appearance on the field 
of battle at the very outset ot the war, and 
therefore some two years before the develop- 
ment of the tank. The first of the belliger- 
ants to use automobiles to carry the machine 
gun into action were the Belgians, who, as 
soon as they realized that the Germans in- 
tended to strike at France through Belgium, 
sent a hurry call to England for a large 
number of Lewis guns, which they mounted 
on automobiles and used to excellent effect 
against the reconnoitering cavalry of the 
enemy. In some cases the cars were pro- 
tected by hastily-improvised armor; but in 
most cases they were not. In the early days 


_of the war, moreover, considerable use was 


made of specially designed armored cars, in 
which the body of the car was protected by 
light plating and the machine guns were 
mounted in armored revolving turrets. 
Necessarily, the field of usefulness of the 
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armored car was limited; for its operations 
were confined to the roads and to open, 
unobstructed terrain, on which the going was 
good. When the German armies dug in 
after the Battle of the Marne, and the enemy 
front consisted of deep trenches protected by 
broad belts of barbed wire, the era of the 
armored car was closed so far as offensive 
operations were concerned. Not only were 
trenches and wire an insuperable obstacle to 
anything that moved on wheels, but the 
furious bombardments by _ high-explosive 
shells so completely ploughed up the terrain, 
that progress across the riven land would 
have been impossible. 


Tanks the Answer to Barbed Wire and the 
Machine Gun 


The tank is essentially the answer to 
barbed wire and the machine gun. The im- 
pelling motive for its construction was found 
in the frightful losses of the British troops 
in their assaults against the German in- 
trenched positions. The heroic but vain at- 
tack at Neuve Chapelle had shown that mere 
dash and stubborn courage did not avail 
against positions, the approaches to which 
were swept by a hail of bullets from hidden 
machine guns. The nests in which these 
murderous weapons were concealed were dif- 
ficult to locate, even from the air. 

Then the British, thanks to the creation 
of vast munition plants, found themselves 
amply supplied w'th artillery and high-ex- 
plosive shell, and by subjecting the enemy 
positions to concentrated drumfire from all 
their guns, big and little, they broke up the 
barbed wire defenses, and tore to pieces the 
trenches. “The Germans came back by con- 
cealing their machine guns in dugouts so 
deep that they were proof against the heav- 
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iest shells, and as the British came over the 
top, these guns were brought up and used 
with deadly effect. Even in the case of suc- 
cessful attack, when the first-line positions 
were taken, the British, in their further ad- 
vance, were swept by machine gun-fire from 
concealed positions. 


An Auxiliary to Drumfire and the Barrage 


The tank was designed as an auxiliary to 
drumfire and the barrage; its duty was to 
advance with the infantry and silence the 
batteries and machine gun positions which 
the artillery had failed to locate and destroy. 
Stationed at intervals along the line of at- 
tacking troops and somewhat ahead, they 
hunted out defensive positions and silenced 
them by slaughtering the gunners or bodily 
riding over and crushing down the emplace- 
ments. Whenever the advance encountered 
a zone of fire that could not be crossed, ex- 
cept with prohibitive losses, the tanks moved 
out, their steel walls impervious to rifle and 
machine gun fire, and cleared the way. 


Designing the Tanks 


In getting out the design for a movable 
fort capable of crossing No Man’s Land, and 
pushing its way across trenches and shcll- 
torn terrain, Colonel Swinton, the inventor 
of the tank, realized that some substitute for 
the wheels of an ordinary vehicle was neces- 
sary. ‘The armored car was tied to the 
roads—the armored fort must be independ- 
ent of the roads and capable of striking out 
across country straight towards its objective. 
Because of its huge weight of 30 tons, from 
five to eight times that of the armored car, it 
must have a broad bearing surface, and ob- 
tain a firm grip upon the ground. , 

Most opportunely, there was ready to hand 











A BRITISH TANK GARAGE, INDICATING THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS NEW WEAPON OF WARFARE 
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TWO TYPES OF BRITISH TANKS, IN FRONT OF A TANK GARAGE 


(The 30- ton model at the left is used to reduce the more formidable enemy positions, 
at the right, penetrates the enemy’s territory miles in advance of its own infantry) 


Whippet,” 


in the American farm tractor, with its end- 
less caterpillar belt, an ideal device to meet 
these conditions, and it was made the foun- 
dation upon which the tank was built up. 
For protection against machine-gun bullets, 
the engine, the controls, the guns and the 
crew were entirely enclosed with %-inch 
steel plate of special quality, which was im- 
previous to rifle, machine-gun and shrapnel 
fire, and could take a glancing blow from 
the lighter field artillery of the enemy. They 
were driven by a Knight-Silent motor of 
105 horsepower. A novel feature was the 
carrying of the caterpillar belt entirely 
around the tank. To enable the tank to 
climb out of shell holes, the forward face 
was carried up from the ground at a steep 
angle, approximating the natural slope of a 
shell hole ; an arrangement which enabled the 
belt to get a good grip on the soil, sufficient 
to lift the tank over the top. It was made 
long enough to span an ordinary trench; and 
in the Battle of the Somme, when they first 
made their appearance, they not only crossed 
the trenches with ease, but when they en- 
countered barbed wire, they ironed it out 
and flattened it down so completely that the 
infantry were able to pass through freely. 


Armament of the Tanks 


_ The British tanks, as first produced, were 
of two types, male and female. The male 
tank was armed with two six-pounder, rapid- 
fire Hotchkiss guns and four Lewis machine 


while the light and speedy 


guns, and these were used against the more 
formidable defenses, such as concrete-lined 
redoubts and the famous “pill boxes.” The 
female type carried a lighter armament of 
six Lewis guns, and they did great execution 
by straddling the trenches and enfilading the 
enemy with a sweeping fire, to which the 
Germans could make no reply. The guns 
are mounted, in pairs, in sponsons, built out 
from each side wall, and they are protected 
by semi-circular shields, which close the gun 
ports against rifle fire, but allow the guns 
to be trained from abeam to dead ahead. 


Tanks a Profound Surprise to the Germans 


Most elaborate precautions were taken 
during the construction of this new weapon, 
to prevent even a whisper of what was being 
done from reaching the enemy. ‘The various 
parts were manufactured in widely sep- 
arated factories, and the final assembling was 
done in an enclosed and carefully guarded 
plant. When they were shipped to France 
they were designated as tanks—a species of 
verbal camouflage to which their box-like 
shape readily lent itself. Only the leading 
officers knew of their real destination and 
purpose; and the British Tommy, with his 
fondness for nicknames, readily accepted the 
term. So tanks they became and tanks they 
will remain to the end of the war. 

The secret was well kept; and the first 
the Germans knew of them was when they 
beheld these uncouth monsters, moving pon- 
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Battle of the Aisne, where 
they received special mention 
from General Nivelle. 
Meanwhile the French were 
building a larger and more 
powerful type, known as the 
St. Chamond. This type 
first went into action in the 
second great offensive of the 
year, which resulted in the 
capture of the Craonne pla- 
teau. The offensive power 
was greatly increased ~ by 
mounting in the bow one of 
the famous 75’s. This was 
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THE EARLIER TYPE OF BRITISH TANK 
(The sloping front enables this 30-ton machine to lift itself out of shell 
Astride a trench it can enfilade the enemy 
Nothing but artillery can stop it) 


holes and over embankments. 
position with machine-gun fire. 


derously across No Man’s Land in the grey 
light of the dawn, dropping into shell holes, 
only to lift their huge bulk again over the 
nearer edge, crushing a path through the 
barbed wire, and pouring out a rain of shells 
and bullets as they came. The surprise was 
complete; and the tank at once established 
itself as one of the mightiest of the offensive 
weapons of the war. 


The French Build Tanks 


The British tanks made their first appear- 
ance in the summer of 1916. The following 
year the French put into the line a tank of 
their own design, smaller than the: British 
type, lighter, faster, more mobile and carry- 
ing a battery of several machine guns. The 
body differed materially from 


done by removing the wheels 
and bolting the carriage, 
with its trail, firmly in place. 
In addition to the 3-inch, 
these tanks mount a numer- 
ous battery of machine guns. The tank com- 
mander, who steers the tank, is seated for- 
ward and views the field through a conning 
tower in the roof. 


German Tanks in the Great March Drive 


In spite of the ridicule with -vhich the 
Germans professed to regard the tank, they 
were sufficiently impressed with its: perform- 
ance to attempt to build a fleet of their own, 
which made its debut in the great offensive 
of last spring. In the course of a counter- 
attack the French captured one of these, 
which is shown in one of our illustrations. 
It is a huge and very heavy affair. In its 
design it follows more the French than the 
British type. Because of the scarcity of the 





the British design, being rec- 
tangular in form and _ pre- 
senting a wedge-shaped front, 
suitable for deflecting pro- 
jectiles and cleaving a way 
through obstacles. ‘To assist 
in this a heavy steel rail, up- 
wardly sloping, was riveted 
as a stemhead to the bow. 
Another departure from the 
British type was the adop- 
tion of the American tractor 
belt complete, and its inser- 
tion in pockets, recessed i 
the sides of the car—an ar- 
rangement which afforded 
protection from shellfire. A 














number of these tanks per- 
formed good service in the 


A BRITISH “WHIPPET” TANK OF RECENT DESIGN 


(Showing the caterpillar belt and the low body with its central conning tower 
and gun position. About one-third of the bulk of earlier type) 
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SMALL FRENCH TANKS, KNOWN AS “MOSQUITOES”—THEY HAVE A SPEED OF TWELVE MILES PER HOUR AND 


COOPERATE WITH THE CAVALRY 


materials for high-grade steel, it was neces- 
sary to use ordinary material of compara- 
tively low resisting quality, and increase the 
thickness, with a consequent increase of the 
weight. The front plates are 1.2 inches, the 
sides .64 inches, and the rear plates .8 inches 
in thickness, as compared with a thickness of 
.25 inches for the British tank. It carries a 
1.85-inch rapid-fire gun in front and six ma- 
chine guns in pairs at the sides and rear. 
As the tank is essentially a weapon of the 
offense, it does not seem at all likely that the 
German tank will play a conspicuous part 
for the rest of the war. 


The Tank As a Weapon for Surprise Attack 
During the first three years of the war, 
every attempt of the Ailies to break the Ger- 
man line was based upon the assumption that, 
before the infantry could be sent forward 
with any hope of success, it was necessary 
to pulverize the enemy’s front lines by an 
overwhelming concentration of — shellfire. 
These tactics involved the enormous disad- 
vantage that the important element of sur- 
prise was sacrificed. The enemy, fore- 
warned by the artillery assault, knew what 
was coming, and, during the bombardment, 
which might last several days, he was able 
to concentrate sufficient re- 
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serve to prevent an absolute 
break through by the enemy. 

The solution of the prob- 
lem was found in the tank. 

Toward the close of the 
fighting season of 1917 Gen- 
eral Byng conceived the idea 
of dispensing with the artil- 
lery attack, and launching in 
its place against the enemy 
front line a great fleet of 
tanks, assembled in secrecy 
back of the Allied lines, and 
sent forward to open a way 
‘through the barbed wire 
through which the infantry 
could follow. The plan was 
a complete success, a breach 








A CAPTURED GERMAN TANK 


(Generally similar to the French tank, but unwieldy, weighing 45 tons. 
rmed with one 1.85-inch rapid-firer and six machine guns) 
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of 10 to 15 miles being made 
in the Hindenburg line. 
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This brilliant achievement placed the tank 
on the front rank as a weapon of offense. 
The lesson learned at Cambrai has been used 
by the Allies with deadly effect in the great 
counter-offensive of the present year, in 
which the Allies have broken through the 
German front where and when they would. 


W hippets and Mosquitoes, or Tank Cavalry 


The great size and weight of the first 
tanks brought out by the British and French 
and their very limited speed rendered them 
vulnerable to the field artillery of the enemy. 
They moved so slowly and presented so large 
a target, that considerable numbers were put 
out of action by direct hits from the 77mm. 
field gun and the heavier artillery of the 
Germans. Also, when the going was bad 
in rainy weather they failed to keep pace 
with the infantry. There was a demand for 
a smaller, faster, and more mobile type. The 
British brought out the ‘““Whippet” and the 
French the “Mosquito.” As will be seen 
from the illustrations they are generally 
similar in design. Both are driven by belts of 
the type used on commercial tractors. The 
tank body of special steel has been cut down 
until it serves merely to enclose, snugly, the 
engines and fuel tanks, a projecting conning 
tower providing sufficient space for a rapid- 
fire gun, probably a six-pounder and ma- 
chine guns, and the crews of two men, one of 
whom is the gunner and the other the driver. 
The driving mechanism is so arranged that 
the belts can be driven together or inde- 
pendently. When the belts are driven in 
opposite directions, these little fellows will 
turn rapidly in their own length. They 
have a maximum speed on level ground of 
12 miles per hour, can climb the steepest 
bank, and possess wonderful all-round mo- 
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bility. Because of their small size, about 
one-third that of the battle tanks, and 
high speed, it is practically impossible for 
field artillery to register upon them, and 
when camouflaged they are all but invisible. 
Machine-gun fire cannot harm them. 

Acting in concert with the big battle 
tanks, they have served in the fighting of the 
past spring and summer as the light cavalry 
of the tank forces. Leaving the work of 
reducing the more formidable posts of the 
enemy to their big brothers, these fleet little 
fellows have moved forward on the roads, 
with the cavalry deployed in the fields on 
either side, and have done most effective 
work, far ahead of the infantry, in the cap- 
ture of field batteries and the rounding up 
of the retreating and disorganized enemy. 


Tanks for the United States Army 


For good military reasons it is inexpedient 
to say much about our own plans for putting 
a large force of tanks in the field. The only 
information given out by the War Depart- 
ment consists of a photograph of a battle 
tank, which shows that it contains features 
of both the British and French types, but 
differs from them in being steam driven. It 
is a massive affair, weighing some 45 tons. 
This much, however, can be said: that our 
tank equipment will be of the most modern 
type, and that these essential elements for a 
great offensive will be provided on the same 
generous scale on which our factories are 
turning out the other war material for our 
prospective army of five million men. AIl- 
ready our tank service rivals in popularity 
the airplane service. The tests for admis- 
sion are strict, and the forces that will man 
and take these machines into battle will rep- 
resent the flower of our manhood. 
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BRITISH TANKS WRECKED AND ABANDONED ON THE BATTLEFIELD—THE CATERPILLAR BELT HAS BEEN RUP- 
TURED, A FREQUENT CAUSE OF BREAKDOWN 











UNCLE SAM’S WAR MONEY 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


HE fourth Liberty loan comes at the 

end of the first year and a half of direct 
participation by the United States in the 
great war. Three other loans had brought 
$10,000,000,000 to the Treasury. In the 
first instance $2,000,000,000 was asked for 
at 314 per cent, and $3,035,226,850 was 
subscribed. The allotment was held down 
to $2,000,000,000. Five months later, in 
November, 1917, the Government offered 
$3,000,000,000 4 per cent. bonds and re- 
ceived tenders for $4,617,632,300. The 
allotment then was 50 per cent. of the over- 
subscription, or $3,808,766,150. Between 
the second and third loans there was an inter- 
val of six months, for the Government was 
finding it impossible to spend as rapidly as 
it sold bonds and collected taxes. In May 
of this year it asked for $3,000,000,000 at 
the higher interest rate of 444 per cent. and 
received $4,170,019,650, all of which was 
allotted. It now proposes to adjust its finan- 
cial measures to the size of operations in other 
federal departments, and while we are ex- 
tending the draft ages from eighteen to forty- 
five and are preparing to put 4,000,000 men 
into the foreign field by next summer we 
will give the German war party an extra 
shock by raising $6,000,000,000 at 4%4 per 
cent. from one bond issue and $8,000,000,000 


from taxes within a single fiscal year. 


The War Chest 


There were 4,500,000 subscribers to the 
first bond issue, 9,600,000 to the second and 
over 17,000,000 to the third. Though one 
in every six persons in the United States 
took a bond last May it is believed that the 
distribution will be even wider during this 
month’s campaign. The objective is 25,000,- 
000 individual tenders, or a bond for every 
four and a half Americans. This would be 
an evidence of national unity and of national 
resources extremely impressive to the bank- 
ing advisors of the Kaiser. The largest sin- 
gle war loan so far floated was that of $5,- 
000,000,000, which Great Britain placed last 
year. 

In order to give perspective to the financial 
program for the year to June 30, 1919, the 


sources of money supply for government ex- 
penditures in the twelve months to June 30, 
1918, are presented below: 


RECEIPTS 
bras wae ts mca oot $520,456,339 
3,807,864,835 
3,237,714,637 

307,092,391 


First Loan 
Second Loan 
Third Loan 
War Savings Stamps ............ 
Customs, Internal Revenue and 

miscellaneous taxes 


3,658,546,510 


ROGER lapses eee ous ene ese $11,531,674,712 


Part of the payment of the first loan car- 
ried into the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
although the loan was promoted in the fiscal 


-year 1917, and only 75 per cent. of the 


third loan had been paid for when the 
Treasury closed its books last year. In the 
month of July receipts from taxes, due last 
fiscal year, were $641,000,000, so the actual 
revenues from which the Government had a 
right to apportion expenditures were approxi- 


mately $12,175,000,000. 
The Government's Balance Sheet 


The expenditures directly for the opera- 
tion of the United States Government, and 
including interest on the public debt of $189,- 
743,277, were $7,874,386,324. To this must 
be added $4,738,029,750 for purchases of 
obligations of foreign governments (loans to 
our allies), $64,160,000 for purchase of 
Farm Loan bonds, and $19,268,000 repre- 
senting payments on account of the Panama 
Canal, or a grand total of $12,706,652,470. 
It will be remembered that the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1918 were about 
$16,000,000,000, but that it was found to 
be impossible to spend more than 75 per cent. 
of this sum. 

The budget for the year to June 30, 1919, 
calls for the vast appropriation of $24,000,- 
000,000. It is questionable, in view of re- 
cent experience, whether the productive 
capacity of the country and its means of 
steam and water transportation are great 
enough to cover the sums that have been set 
up as the objectives of the various depart- 
ments of the Government. The reader may 
draw his own conclusions from the record 
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below of the original appropriations for 1918, 
the money actually spent in the eleven 
months to May 31, these being the latest 
figures available, and the appropriations sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Sherley and printed in the 
Congressional Record of July 22: 
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not bear taxes and the bond-purchasing power 
of individuals is reduced by the scale of 
taxation on their incomes. This is the situa- 
tion at the present time. Even should the 
war budget for 1920 rise above the 1919 
quota of $24,000,000,000 the slack has been 
taken up in taxation and $8,000,000,000 


Appropriations Expenditures Appropriations 

1918 to May 31, 1918 1919 
War Department .................. $8,693,046,485 $4,848,467,874 $12,085,211,114 
Wavy ADEPALUMONE 665 5:8 sere ciieas os ace 1,544,178,035 1,223,752,923 1,607,468,416 


U. S. Shipping Board 


The 1919 appropriations include $1,830,- 
338,203 for an urgent deficiency and a gen- 
eral deficiency and an additional urgent de- 
ficiency act, and, roughly, would cover the 
needs of the various new departments and 
commissions that have been compelled by the 
war program. Another $1,000,000,000 has 
to be set aside for the “revolving fund” of 
the railroads and for the War Finance Cor- 
poration. The sum of $844,507,368 is 
allocated to the payment of interest on the 
public debt, for sinking funds and for the 
expenses of preparation and issuance of loans. 
How many persons realize that, within this 
fiscal year interest payments alone on the 
public debt of the United States will equal 
the principal of this debt in April, 1917? 


The Two Sources of Income—Taxes and 


Bonds 


Given the job of providing $24,000,000,- 
000, whether or not it can be fully spent, 
how has the Secretary of the Treasury 
mapped out his campaign to tap all of the 
resources of the country and mobilize these 
billions for the expansion of the war pro- 
gram? 

Obviously he is limited to two sources of 
supply, viz., taxes in their varied forms and 
the sale of bonds. It is a question of na- 
tional policy as to what the proportions of 
the two to the total sum required shall be. 
These relations must necessarily be regu- 
lated by the sum of the requirements. For 
instance, if the American war program costs 
the country $5,000,000,000 it would not be 
too much to ask of taxpayers that they as- 
sume 75 per cent. of the burden, or pay from 
their incomes and. business profits, $3,750,- 
000,000. This is about what they actually 
did contribute last year. When the cost of 
this program doubles and is $10,000,000,000 
it becomes necessary to lower the proportion 
between taxes and loans, and as progressively 
loans increase in sum faster than taxes, the 
point is finally reached where business can- 


1,323,139,530 


726,126,074 


must be the war maximum unless confisca- 
tion of capital becomes a last resort. Such 
radicalism is not probable in this country. 

With $8,000,000,000 of taxes to be col- 
lected during the fiscal year it is a matter 
of simple arithmetic that $16,000,000,000 
must be raised through the sale of bonds, 
in one form or another. It is very likely 
that the fifth loan will be brought out in 
the winter and may be very much greater 
than the one now being offered, and .condi- 
tions may warrant a sixth, but smaller, bond 
issue, early in the summer. It has been de- 
cided that the War Savings Stamps are to 
be continued into a 1919 series and probably 
those of later years, so that the receipts from 
the application of thrift in daily life may be 
more of a factor in the financial scheme than 
heretofore. 

There is to be no change in the very 
excellent plan of anticipating long-term bond 
issues and tax payment periods by the sale 
of certificates of indebtedness running for a 
period of a few months and keeping the 
Treasury in funds in the intervals of Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns. Last fiscal year $8,- 
790,000,000 of such certificates were author- 
ized and $7,165,000,000 were taken up with- 
in the year and nearly $3,500,000,000 have 
been absorbed by the banking institutions so 
far this fiscal year. This has been one of 
the happiest financial schemes that the war 
has produced and has helped a great deal in 
keeping the money markets of the country 
stable under the strain of the greatest trans- 
fers of banking deposits that the world has 
seen or ever will see. 


The New Revenue Bill 


It takes Congress two or three days to de- 
bate and pass a bond law, but three months 
to prepare the first draft of a bill on taxa- 
tion. Another three months are consumed 
in putting the measure into shape to please 
the majority. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee began hearings on the new revenue 
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bill on June 7 and on September 3 copies 
of it were distributed. Afterwards it has 
to run the gantlet of the Senate, where, ex- 
perience teaches, bitter fault will be found 
with it and many sections thrown out or 
amended. Agreement, however, has been 
reached on the general principles of taxa- 
tion to meet the year’s fiscal requirements. 
The main argument as to war taxation is 
that the burden of it should fall, first on the 
business that profits by the war, next on 
individual incomes that are in excess of the 
living requirements of the possessor of the 
income, then on the increment from business 
over a certain arbitrary allowance of capital 
invested, next on spirits and beverages which 
are not essential to the physical well-being 
of man, woman, or child, with the greater 
portion of the remaining imposts bearing on 
service, such as transportation, on amuse- 
ments, and on out and out luxuries or near- 
luxuries. From these different classifications 
the House bill would take the following 
amounts, which have been compared with 
the taxes collected for the last fiscal year: 


Estimated Taxes 
Collections Collected 
1919 1918 


War profits and ex- 
cess profits..... $3,000,000,000 
Individual incomes 1,500,000,000 $2,821,340,000 


Corporation tax... 900,000,000 
Beverages ........ 1,100,000,000 443,838,000 
Automobiles, excise 

| Tee pease ta 124,000,000 24,000,000 
Tobacco ......... 340,000,000 156,000,000 
Eusuries: cassis es S50, 000.000 8. ncccncees 
Transportation 170,000,000 70,734,000 
Admissions ....... 100,000,000 26,357,000 
Automobiles and 

motorcycles, spe- 

SBR Rs 73,000,000 =... ... 
Capital stock tax.. 70,000,000 | 25,000,000 
Occupation tax ... TOO0C 000 dvd 
Stamps .......... 32,000,000 18,813,000 


It was estimated that the war revenue act 
of 1917 would produce $3,000,000,000; but 
Commissioner Roper reported on August 5 
that it had yielded $3,694,703,000, and a 
month later Congressman Fordney claimed 
that it would bring $4,441,000,000 to the 
Treasury. The interpretations of the law 
in a majority of instances were favorable to 
the Government, as where a question of 
exemption arose the taxpayer was found to 
have given Uncle Sam the benefit of the 
doubt and frequently overpaid his bill. The 
tax return was made on approximately $10,- 
000,000,000 of business profits in the fiscal 
year 1918 and on $7,000,000,000 of indi- 


vidual incomes. 
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Taxing War Profits 

The table above shows that business pays 
the largest proportion of the new tax. As 
this is written there is still considerable dis- 
pute over the war-profits feature of the bill. 
This compels a company or corporation to 
pay back to the Government 8 per cent. on 
the excess over the average profit for the 
three pre-war years of 1911-12-13, with 10 
per cent. exemption for new capital and for 
sub-normal pre-war earnings. The excess- 
profits tax, after granting an exemption of 
$3000 plus 8 per cent. on invested capital, 
taxes 35 per cent. on the difference between 
exemption and 15 per cent. on invested capi- 
tal; 50 per cent. on amounts between 15 and 
20 per cent. earned on capital and 70 per 
cent. on the excess over 25 per cent. earned 
on capital. There is an alternative plan by 
which the Government may tax 20 per cent. 
where only nominal capital is involved and 
where this will produce more tax than the 
other plan. The corporation income tax is 
18 per cent. on net income (after war profits 
or excess profits taxes) with an abatement 
to 12 per cent. on the amount distributed in 
dividends or paid out to reduce bonded debt. 
This has been criticized as likely to cause 
corporations to distribute more of their sur- 
plus than they should in view of the present 
large capital requirements with materials and 
labor so high. 

The Income Tax 

After a long debate on individual incomes, 
in which the question of making those which 
were unearned pay a larger tax than those 
earned, was threshed out, the normal income 
tax rate was fixed at 12 per cent., with an 
abatement to 6 per cent. on the first $4000 
in exemption. The exemptions remain the 
same as under the 1917 bill, viz., $1000 for 
a single person, $2000 for a married person, 
and $200 for each dependent child. The 
surtax is 2 per cent on the first $2500 after 
an exemption of $5000, and so up to 65 per 
cent. on incomes above $5,000,000. A few 
examples will show how the new law com- 
pares with the old in the amount of tax: 


Proposed Present 

Income Law Law 
$2,500.00 $30.00 $10.00 
5,000.00 180.00 80.00 
7,500.00 470.00 319.00 
10,000.00 845.00 655.00 
25,000.00 4,245.00 3,117.00 
50,000.00 12,495.00 8,277.00 
100,000.00 39,095.00 19,376.00 
1,000,000.00 647,095.00 478,808.00 
5,000,000.00 3,527,000.00 3,143,808.00 
10,000,000.00 7,377,095.00 6,491,605.00 
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President Wilson, under the new law, 
must pay out $24,595, or about one-third ‘of 
his salary. There is more probability of the 
individual income-tax returns reaching the 
estimates than those from excess and war 
profits, from beverages or from luxuries. 
The reason is that a great many persons who 
should have done so paid no income tax last 
year. The farmers of the country were the 
chief offenders. Less than one-third of 1 per 
cent. are listed among those who gave up of 
their increase from the 1917 harvest, or 
14,000 from an army of 6,000,000. Then 
there were many high-paid laborers who 
failed to file an income return, though 
clearly liable for income taxation. The best 
judgment is that business profits for - the 
calendar year 1918 will be $1,500,000,000 
less than for 1917. 


Making Luxuries Unpopular 


With the country rapidly going “dry” 
and manufacture of beer prohibited after. 
December 1 a loss of from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 in internal revenue faces those 
whose job it is to make the Government 
revenue meet the Government expense. As 
for luxuries, it is highly improbable that 
people will continue to buy at the old rate of 
non-essentials on which they are literally 
taxed “right down to the skin.”” The excise 
tax on things we can do without in war times 
is 10 per cent. of the selling price, while on 
another category a tax of 20 per cent. of 
the amount paid over a certain fixed price is 
levied. If a man wears silk stockings or 
pays more than $3 for his shirt, or a woman 
finds she cannot be happy unless she has a 
hat worth over $15, or a dress costing over 
$40, they must pay penalty to the Govern- 
ment for their fastidiousness. 


Import Duties Relatively Small 


Why, it may properly be asked, is there no 
larger contribution to the revenues of the 
country from import duties? This is a matter 
of political preference and of economic 
policy. Last fiscal year the value of imports 
into the United States was nearly $3,000,- 
000,000, a sum far in excess of any other 
period; yet the customs duties were only 
$180,000,000, or 6 per cent. on the goods 
brought in. The year before they were 
$225,000,000; in 1914, $292,000,000, and 
$333,683,000 in 1910, when imports were 
just half those of 1917-18. Another ques- 
tion which comes up frequently. and has not 
yet been disposed of is that of placing a tax 
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on the necessities of life, the so-called “break- 
fast-table” tax. Politicians deal with this 
very gingerly. If the war goes into another 
fiscal year the subject will have to be met 
in a statesmanlike way. 


The Need of a Budget 


When a country is given a spending power 
of $24,000,000,000 a year (from this must 
be subtracted $6;000,000,000 in loans to 
Allies, a credit rather than a debit item) it 
has to exercise great care to prevent waste 
and extravagance. The United States has 
gone from a billion-dollar position to one 
twenty-four times larger, with no improve- 
ment in its budget system. There is much 
haphazard estimating -of expenditures . and 
a great deal of careless employment: of funds 
simply because these funds are easily ‘pro- 
duced from loans and taxes. It. is -hoped 
there will develop a scheme for business con- 
duct of the Government which other. nations: 
have had to adopt, though none has | been 
immune from criticism of extravagance “in 
various departments of war administration 
since the unlooked-for events of July and 
August, 1914, dropped on them overnight 
an entirely new set of problems which had 
to be solved at any cost if civilization was to 
be made secure. 

There is now a resolution in Congress to 
appoint a budget commission. With this 
goes the recommendation that the commis- 
sion shall report a plan for a national budget 
system. The personnel of it would include 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to whom each 
department now presents its annual estimates, 
two other executives, officers of the Govern- 
ment, to be selected by the President, and 
three members from the Senate and House of 
Representatives. Under this arrangement 
all governmental estimates would come be- 
fore the central body, whose business it would 
be to determine the need of the appropriation 
and then try and fit, as far as possible, the 
outgo to the estimated income. Our Govern- 
ment often works in the reverse order of 
first spending and then making laws to fit 
the expenditures. The final judge, of course, 
would be Congress; but it could deal more 
quickly and intelligently with its task if it 
had a carefully prepared diagram of essential 
outlays with which to begin its work. It is 
a well-known fact that some departments 
crowd needless expenditures into the final 
months of the fiscal year in order that they 
may lay claim, in the year following, to as 
large a sum as they had previously disbursed. 
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HELPING THE SOLDIER AND SAILOR TO FIND PROPER LODGING AND WHOLESOME ENTERTAINMENT 


WHILE “ON LEAVE” 


SERVICE TO OUR SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS 


BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


HE morale of the army and navy and 

of the nation behind them is the chief 
factor in winning the war. General Foch, 
while a military instructor, is said always 
to have emphasized this principle. Because 
of a growing belief in the soundness of the 
doctrine, the people of the United States 
have made extraordinary provision for sup- 
plying the soldiers, from the day they take 
up arms, with everything possible which will 
reproduce as nearly as may be the influences 
and surroundings of the home life which 
they have left, and also for maintaining high 
standards of health, morality, and efficiency 
at home. 

It is difficult to realize what a complete 
change occurs when a youth goes from his 
home to an army cantonment. ‘There he 
finds himself in an utterly new and strange 
environment. The influence of home, of 
parents, and of womanhood is absent. The 
opportunity for social contact with friends 
and neighbors which he formerly enjoyed is 


no longer offered. The wholesome amuse- 
ments which were available are greatly 
missed and the religious influences of his 
native environment and of church life are 
lacking. All of these are important factors 
in keeping a man clean, high-minded, and 
well poised, and their absence creates an ab- 
normal condition. 

The task of reproducing these relationships 
in so far as that is possible and supplying 
substitutes where that is the best that can 
be done, has been officially entrusted by the 
Army and Navy Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities, which are civilian arms of 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, to seven organizations—the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, represented 
in the field by the Knights of Columbus; the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the American Li- 
brary Association, the War Camp Commun- 
ity Service, and the Salvation Army. 
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A PICNIC ARRANGED BY THE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR MEN AT CAMP JACKSON, NEAR COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA—A CHARACTERISTIC SOUTHERN SCENE 


As Chairman of the joint committee in 
Greater New York, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of raising New York’s quota of 
the $170,000,000 which these organizations 
are going out in early November to secure, 
it may not be inappropriate for me to men- 
tion some of the activities and services which 
they are rendering in helping to win the 
war. This I am the better able to do since 
I have visited many of the cantonments and 
army and navy training stations, have lived 
for a brief period in a number of them and 
have seen most of these organizations at work 
at close range. 

Let me say at the outset that generally 
speaking I have found the personnel of the 
organizations, in so far as I have had oppor- 
tunity for observation, possessed of the finest 
spirit and ready to do literally anything, 
directly or indirectly, to help the boys in 
uniform. 

One man, the leading citizen of a large 
city in New York State, well-to-do, success- 
ful, highly regarded at home, I found clean- 
ing the washroom at the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters one morning, as though that had 
always been a part of his daily duty. The 
night before I had seen him go out in a 
driving rain to help extricate an automobile 
truck from the miry road. Another, whose 


only son was at the front, had sold his busi- 
ness and his home and taken up work in one 
of the camps, his wife boarding in a near-by 
city. In explanation he said that he was too 
old to go to the front and this seemed to be 
the way in which he could keep nearest to 
his son and best do his part in helping to 
win the war. A third was a successful lum- 
ber merchant who had abandoned his busi- 
ness and thrown himself into camp work. 
In another cantonment I found a former 
mechanician driving an automobile as a hut 
secretary and performing countless friendly 
services for the soldiers in the camp. An- 
other worker was a business man of high 
standing, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in his home city; another a banker. 
Many are ministers, professional men, and 
educators. Almost every walk in life is 
represented. 

In a hostess house one day I saw among 
those in charge a motherly woman with iron 
gray hair and a winning smile, wearing a 
service pin with three stars. Her three boys 
were at the front. It is easy to understand 
how such a woman would quickly win her 
way into the confidence and affection of the 
boys and be readily accepted as a substitute 
mother by the large number of soldiers who 
visited her house daily. Many women in 
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hostess houses and canteens are from promi- 
. nent families in near-by towns and cities. 
Many are less well known. All are doing 
their part. 

Some of the workers have been trained in 
social work and are particularly valuable; 
others with high purpose and native ability, 
although untrained, quickly learn to fill the 
positions in which they are placed. Naturally 
there are some less competent, some who are 
misfits. As a rule, these are quickly discov- 
ered and advised to try other fields of service. 

I think it can be said with confidence that 
the boys of our American homes who have 


WAR WORK OF 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
being the largest, if not the oldest, should be 
mentioned first. For many years this splen- 
did organization has 
been doing work for 
men and boys 
throughout the 
country. It has back 
of it the Protestant 
churches and many 
of the leading peo- 
ple of the nation. 
Years ago it began 
to minister to sol- 
diers and sailors in 
posts and stations. 

During the Span- 
ish War for the first time it developed work 
for men in the field. When the troops were 
assembled on the Mexican border the Y. M. 
C. A. was on hand to minister as adequately 
as conditions would permit, to the physical, 
mental, and spiritual needs of the soldiers. 


LYMCA 
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THE “RED TRIANGLE” EM- 

BLEM OF THE YOUNG 

MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION 
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responded to the call of the colors are in 
daily association in the hostess houses, the 
huts, the library buildings, and other social 
centers with some of the best men and 
women this country has produced. These 
boys are having contacts, which under nor- 
mal conditions they might never have had 
the good fortune to enjoy, with people who 
are making their comfort, their well-being, 
their physical and moral welfare the supreme 
business of their lives. 

Let me speak briefly of some of the definite 
forms of service which these several organi- 
zations are rendering: 


THE Y. M. C. A. 


The knowledge and experience thus gained 
enabled the Association promptly and effect- 
ively to attack the new and gigantic problems 
incident to the creation of our great army. 

Y. M. C. A. huts sprang up in the can- 
tonments among the first buildings, while 
tents were. used before building material 
could be secured. 

The International Committee as well as 
the local organizations gladly surrendered 
many of their trained secretaries to the War 
Work Council, that work for the soldiers 
and sailors might be developed as rapidly as 
possible, and the supporters of the Association 
throughout the country responded promptly 
and generously to the financial requirements 
of this new and growing problem. 

In an incredibly short time from one to 
a dozen huts were built in each of the large 
training camps throughout the country, also 
an auditorium seating from two to three 
thousand people. 

Broadly speaking, Y. M. C. A. work is 

















FEW HUNDRED OF THE SIX THOUSAND TRAINED Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES WHO HAVE BEEN SENT OVERSEAS 


FOR WORK AMONG THE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SOLDIERS 
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secretary searched through 
the entire cantonment until 
he found an enlisted man 
who had been an embalmer 
and with whom he arranged 
to give instruction to the ap- 
plicant. 

There is a religious secre- 
tary in each hut, in charge of 
the Sunday service and such 
other meetings of a similar 
character as may be held. 
While the clergy frequently 
preside at these meetings, the 
speakers are quite as often 
laymen and the addresses in- 
spirational as well as dis- 
tinctly religious. The secre- 
tary is active in the develop- 
ment of Bible classes and al- 








WHAT THE SOLDIER SEES FIRST, AT THE DOCK, ON THE ARRIVAL OF HIS Ways stands ready to counsel 


TRANSPORT IN FRANCE 


to-day in progress wherever men in uniform 
are gathered, whether in large or small 
groups, whether white or colored. Accord- 
ing to a recent report there are now 663 
service buildings of various kinds in this 
country, 56 more are in process of construc- 
tion and 76 others are authorized, making 
a total of 795 buildings, which when com- 
pleted will have cost $4,710,583.89. Abroad 
there are 890 huts in France and 135 in 
England .for American troops, while 831 
have been provided for the French Army 
(more than twice as many having been asked 
for by the French War Minister). Manning 
its centers of activity in this country are 
about 4000 secretaries ; 5536 secretaries have 
already gone overseas and 3300 others are in 
training or awaiting passports. 

The activities conducted by the Y. M. 
C. A. are in general social, educational and 
religious. Prominently under the first head 
may be mentioned entertainments, which in- 
clude moving pictures, vaudeville shows, lec- 
tures, and concerts. Song leaders popularize 
singing among the men and the athletic 
director is constantly organizing athletic con- 
tests and sports, both in the buildings and 
outside. Educational classes are provided in 
practically any subject in which a group of 
men or an individual may desire instruction. 
There are numerous classes in French, also 
in English, for many of the men can neither 
read nor write. In one of the cantonments 
a soldier applied to the Y. M. C. A. secre- 


tary for instruction in embalming. The 


and advise with any man 
who needs his friendship and 

















DISTRIBUTING CHOCOLATES AND CIGARETTES IN A 
FRONT-LINE TRENCH 


(These Y. M. C. A. men have travelled five miles 
through communicating trenches to reach the soldier who 
cannot come to them. The man at the left, W. Earl 
Bellew, was seriously wounded the day after this picture 
was taken) 
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help. Religious literature, carefully prepared 
in pamphlet or small book form to meet the 
spiritual, moral, and physical needs of the 
men: in uniform, is always available. Both 
literature and lectures on social morality are 
provided ‘by trained experts and personal in- 
terviews extensively arranged. 
‘Fo the casual observer of the activities of 
a Y. M. C. A. hut it would appear that the 
secretary's. chief duty is to hand out writing 
paper, sell postage stamps, postcards, and 
money orders, receive consignments of clothes 
to be wrapped and sent home after the uni- 
form has been supplied and to give informa- 
tion of every character to the constant stream 
of men passing through the building. _ His 
real business, however, is to supply friendship 

















A. NEW TYPE OF Y. M. C. A. HUT, MADE OF CANVAS 
AND EASILY TRANSPORTED 


A Y. M. C. A. “CANTEEN” WITHIN THE DANGER ZONE 


and brotherly helpfulness to the soldiers and 
sailors. Whatever the request, whether vi- 
tal or trivial, it is given the same careful at- 
tention, and the desire of the man in the 
service is always carried out if it is possible. 
From the window in a quarantined barracks, 
a soldier called to a passing Y. M. C. A. 
secretary and asked him to buy a present for 
his mother, throwing out a five-dollar bill 
for the purpose. The secretary asked what 
he should buy. The soldier replied that the 
secretary would know far better than he, 
but suggested a new corset and a pair of 
stockings. Learning from further conversa- 
tion that the mother was a working-woman, 
the secretary finally sent her the five dollars. 

Overseas the problem which confronts the 
Y. M. C. A. is a far more difficult one, since 
the men in uniform are not congregated 
in large cantonments or camps but are gen- 
erally billeted in little towns throughout 
France. ‘This necessitates more Y. M. C. A. 
centers in proportion to the number of men 
served and involves ministering to smaller 
groups, but the same spirit pervades the 
work and the same effort is made to help 
the men, physically, mentally and spiritually, 
as the red triangle, the symbol of the organi- 
zation, indicates. 

At the request of General Pershing, the 
Y. M. C. A. has taken on the management 
of the army canteen abroad. This, while a 
colossal task, offers a natural and easy avenue 
of approach to the men, and the canteen be- 
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C. A. secretaries were killed 
in No Man’s Land during 
an engagement, and not in- 
frequently they are wounded 
as they go on their mission 
of brotherliness in the places 
of danger. Many a Y. M. 
C. A. dug-out has been de- 
stroyed by the shell fire. 
With all the difficulties 
with which the Association 
has been confronted in get- 
ting buildings, equipment, 
and men for service with the 
American Army in France, 
the work has been so success- 








INTERIOR OF THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING AT CAMP MAC ARTHUR, TEXAS, 
WHERE WISCONSIN AND OTHER MIDDLE-WESTERN BOYS 


NOW IN FRANCE WERE TRAINED 


comes in a sense the social center of the 
community. 

One of the many grateful services which 
the Association renders is in the front-line 
trenches. There the typical hut of the can- 
tonment is reproduced in so far as conditions 
make it possible in a dug-out under shell fire. 
Men weary of trench duty find their way 
during off hours into this little haven of rest, 
where hot chocolate, chewing-gum, cigarettes 
and the like are supplied them. And when 
the battle is on and the men cannot leave 
the trenches or when they have “gone over 
the top” and are lying wounded in No Man’s 
Land, there the Y. M. C. A. secretary is 
found, bringing a bit of food, a word of com- 
fort, an expression of sympathy and render- 
ing any service possible in the hour of direst 
need. 

A secretary from this country, when visit- 
ing the French front not long since, was 
somewhat embarrassed to notice that the 
nearer he got to the front the more fre- 
quently was he saluted by the soldiers. One 
day a whole platoon was brought to attention 
as he passed. When opportunity offered he 
inquired why this courtesy was shown him; 
whereupon the soldier whom he had ad- 
dressed replied, “We know that you men do 
not have to come to the front and risk your 
lives for us, but that you do it voluntarily 
and because you want to help us. Therefore 
we are proud to salute you.” 

At the time of a recent trip to the front 
which a friend of mine made, two Y. M. 


ful that the French and Ital- 
ian armies have both asked 
the Association to conduct 
work for their soldiers 
along similar lines, for they recognize its im- 
mense value in developing and maintaining 
morale. 

Not only are the representatives of 
the Y. M. C. A. constantly working for the 
man in uniform in camp and trench, but they 
are found answering questions, giving out 
chocolate and ready to be of service on the 
train which takes him to the training camp. 
‘They accompany him to the points of em- 
barkation, go with him across the sea in the 
transports, supplying him with literature, 
entertainment, and friendship. They will 
stay with him, play with him, work with him 
until they come back home with him, unless 
in the meantime they have died with him on 
the field of battle. 

















A PORTABLE MOTOR KITCHEN, FITTED FOR SERVICE 
IN CAMP OR AT THE FRONT 


_ (These outfits are often purchased and maintained by 
individual donors under Y. M. C. A. auspices.) 
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HOW THE YOUNG WOMEN ARE SERVING 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, while, younger and less widely estab- 
lished than the Y. M. C. A., is a national or- 
ganization which 
has been in existence 
for a number of 
years and has been 
seeking to serve 
young women and 
girls along lines 
similar to those fol- 
lowed by the Y. M. 
CA. 

It became evident 
shortly after the 
. war broke out that 
the problem of the men in uniform involved 
consideration of the problem of the girls 
of the country. Many girls who are 
young and foolish have their heads turned 
by a uniform and are often as much or more 
to blame than the soldier or sailor, for fail- 
ure to observe the accepted standards of so- 
ciety. It was soon recognized, however, that 
aside from the repressive measures which it 
is always necessary to employ, there was a 
vital part in the development of the highest 
type of manhood which the young woman- 
hood of the country only could play. This 
danger and this opportunity the Y. W. C. A. 
was quick to perceive and enter into. 

The hostess house which is found in prac- 
tically every cantonment and training camp, 
whether military or naval, was one of the 
first answers which the Association made to 
the problem and a most important and help- 
ful center of influence it is. Here officers 
and soldiers may spend an idle hour amid 








THE “BLUE TRIANGLE” OF 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


homelike surroundings and within the sound 
of women’s voices, or get their meals at the 
excellent cafeteria. But especially does it 
supply a place where their women folks, 
friends, and relatives may come and be made 
comfortable during their visit to the soldier 
boy from home. A number of women are 
always on hand to act as hostesses, to assist 
mothers and wives in finding their sons and 


‘husbands, and to make everybody feel com- 


fortable and at home. Ninety-eight of these 
houses have been built or are under construc- 
tion,. fifteen of them for colored troops. 

Shortly after the opening of a certain host- 
ess house, half a dozen soldiers came in im- 
mediately after supper one night and sat in 
silence during the whole evening, reading 
and writing. When the bugle blew the warn- 
ing for taps, with a feeling of discourage- 
ment in their hearts the women in charge 
saw the boys get up to go out, fearing they 
had spent a very dull and uninteresting eve- 
ning. Imagine their joy when one of the 
soldiers said as he passed the desk that it was 
the happiest evening they had passed since 
they came to camp. Just to be in a place 
which seemed so like home and to hear the 
voices of women had given them the keen- 
est delight. 

Not only is the Y. W. C. A. ministering 
in hostess houses directly and indirectly to 
the men in uniform, but it is also helping 
them and the nation through the service 
which it is rendering to the women workers 
in munition factories, in laundries connected 
with the camps, and in other forms of war 
service. In some instances the Association 
is erecting houses in which these young 
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A CIRCLE GAME AT THE Y. W. C. A. COUNTRY CLUB, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., COMBINING PLAY FOR SOLDIERS 


FROM CAMP LEACH AND FOR GIRLS EMPLOYED IN MAKING GAS MASKS 
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Patriotic League is one of 
the means which the Associ- 
ation has used to promote 
this work. It is not an or- 
ganization, but rather an 
idea, a plan of service which 
may be adopted by any or- 
ganization. 

As illustrative of the need 
of work of this kind, the fol- 
lowing story is told of a man 
in uniform approaching New 
York on a ferry from Jersey 
City, who said to a girl 
standing near by, “Hello, 








A FAMILY REUNION 


women can live normal and wholesome lives. 
In others it is putting up recreation build- 
ings and supervising the houses where the 
women live. 

Social morality work among the girls of 
the country, particularly in the communities 
adjacent to training camps, is being devel- 
oped on a large scale by the Y. W. C. A. 
The Association maintains a large corps of 
lecturers who are selected because of their 
ability to present clearly and normally the 
facts which every girl needs to know in or- 
der to fortify her against temptation and in- 
spire her to noble living. Many a girl who 
is light-headed and foolish is being helped to 
do her part in winning the war by maintain- 
ing high moral and physical standards for 
herself and her companions. The Girls’ 


AT A YOUNG WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
“HOSTESS HOUSE” FOR COLORED PEOPLE, AT CAMP UPTON, N. Y. 


Cutey, where are you go- 
ing?” Then, noticing the 
little badge which she wore, 
he asked what it signified. The girl an- 
swered, “That indicates my membership 
in the Patriotic League.” ‘And what 
kind of an organization may that be?” in- 
quired the soldier. To which the girl re- 
plied, ‘The Patriotic League is a society 
which we girls have gotten up to make New 
York safe for men like you.” 

In France the Y. W. C. A. has responded 
to calls which have come to it from various 
quarters to establish community centers for 
women and girls. Nineteen such centers 
have been built up for American women and 
nine for French women. Requests for the 
development of work among the munition 
workers are being considered as rapidly as 
funds and workers can be secured. In Rus- ' 
sia three Y. W. C. A.’s were established 

















A TYPICAL “HOSTESS HOUSE,” NEARLY ONE HUNDRED OF WHICH HAVE BEEN ERECTED AND_MAINTAINED BY 
THE Y. W. C. A. AT ARMY AND NAVY CAMPS 
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many months ago, in the hope that American 
spirit and standards set up in even a few 
places might in some way help to lend en- 
couragement to the women of that storm- 
tossed land. 
As the war progresses and more men are 
called to the colors, women in increasing 
numbers must be found to fill the places in 
industry, in commercial and business life 
which are thus left vacant. Obviously, the 
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need for wise counsel, guidance, and protec- 
tion as they enter into these new spheres and 
as they seek to adjust themselves to new con- 
ditions of life, is daily growing greater 
among this vast army of women. With 
earnestness and high purpose, the Y. W. C, 
A. is seeking to meet these various needs, in 
supplying which it is limited only by the 
means and the workers which the country 
sees fit to place at its disposal. 


THE CATHOLIC ORGANIZATION 


The work of the National Catholic War 
Council, carried on in the training camps 
and army and naval stations by the Knights 


c 


C. A. One hundred 
and forty-nine huts 
and other buildings, 
varying in number 
in each encampment 
according to the 
needs, have _ been 
erected, also five 
auditoriums and 
thirty-three tents 
and portable structures. These buildings, 
manned by 475 workers, furnish gathering- 


ilar in purpose and 
in general character 
to that of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. 
THE KNIGHTS OF COLUM- 
BUS EMBLEM—BLUE LET- 
TERS ON A RED FIELD 





to the men in uniform. Religious serv- 
ices are conducted on Sundays, an altar be- 
ing provided in the club- buildings at the 
rear of the stage and behind doors which 
can be opened for the services. To meet the 
needs of the visiting womenfolk of the men 
in uniform, several visitors’ houses have been 
erected and others are under contemplation. 
Generally speaking, they offer facilities sim- 
ilar to those in the Y. W. C. A. hostess 
houses. 

The work of the Council is constantly 
growing, and plans are being laid to double 
the number of men engaged in it at home 
and to have completed a large number of 
additional buildings within the next few 
months. . 

It is estimated that about one-third of our 
fighting men are Catholics. While these 





places and recreational cen- 
ters which, ‘like those of the 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
are open to all soldiers and 
sailors, regardless of creed. 
A piano player, phonograph, 
and moving-picture appara- 
tus are among the equipment 
in each hut. Books, period- 
icals, and writing paper are 
found on ‘the shelves and 
tables. 

In some centers there. are 
classes in English and in 
French. Entertainments are 
provided currently and in- 
clude lectures, vaudeville 
and minstrel shows, boxing 
matches, etc. Attention is 
also given to the development 
of athletics. 

The workers in charge are 
always ready to answer ques- 














tions, render any service in 
their power and be a friend 


A LIBRARY CORNER IN THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BUILDING AT THE 
PELHAM BAY NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NEW YORK 























A WRESTLING MATCH ON A TRANSPORT, UNDER 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS AUSPICES 
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men are equally welcome, with all men in 
uniform, to: the buildings operated by other 
agencies, very properly the National Catho-. 
lic War. Council feels that it should provide 
special places where the men of the Catholic 
faith can attend religious services. More- 
over, the Council believes that it should ‘do 
its part in supplying such additional facilities 
both here and abroad as may be necessary 
to adequately care for the needs of the sol- 
diers. The work of the Council overseas is 
growing. Seventy-six centers are now in 
operation, and it is the hope of those in 
charge of the organization’s war work that 
a thousand men will have been abroad by 
December first. 


WORK MAINTAINED BY JEWS 


Joining with the Y. M. C. A., the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, and other or- 
ganizations having the same aim, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, rep- 
senting American 
Jewry, seeks first to 


of all enlisted men 
and second to make 
adequate provision 
for the special needs 
of the Jewish sol- 
diers and sailors. 
Unlike most agen- 
cies operating in the 
camps, the Jewish 
Welfare Board is a 
new organization, formed in the summer of 
1917 to codrdinate the war activities of va- 
rious Jewish agencies. In its brief history it 





EMBLEM OF THE JEWISH 


WELFARE BOARD—THE 
SIX-POINTED STAR 


minister to the needs. 


the country. The Board has thus far placed 
in service 193 field representatives, 50 visit- 
ing rabbis, 5 field supervisors, and has a large 
central office organization. Its representatives 
in the camps and naval stations work in the 
closest codperation with representatives of all 
other welfare organizations. ‘Their activi- 
ties do not parallel or. duplicate in any par- 
ticular those of the other agencies, but are 
coordinated with them along the general 
lines of social, educational, and recreational 
functions, and yet fulfill a distinctive and 
particular duty not available to the other 
organizations in caring for the religious and 
personal needs of Jewish men. 

The Board has organized and maintains 
a training-school where its prospective work- 
ers are given a four-weeks’ intensive course. 
From three to ten workers have been placed 
in each of the larger camps. Week-day and 





has sought to interpret Amer- 
icanism to those of its people 
whose conditions and circum- 
stances have not been favor- 
able to an understanding of 
the institutions of this coun- 
try and their underlying 
principles; its influence is be- 
ing widely felt in Jewish 
homes. 

The concrete work of pro- 
viding for the comfort and 
religious welfare of the en- 
listed men is carried on by 
the Jewish Welfare Board 
through its representatives in 
the camps and naval stations 














and through its branches in 
the communities throughout 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR JEWISH BOYS WHILE ON FURLOUGH IN NEW YORK 
CITY—AT THE YOUNG WOMEN'S HEBREW ASSOCIATION CLUBHOUSE 
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THE READING AND LOUNGING ROOM OF THE JEWISH WELFARE BOARD'S BUILDING AT CAMP LEE, VA. 


Sabbath religious services are held, as well 
as biblical discussions and informal after- 
services. Emphasis is placed upon the per- 
sonal ministrations of representatives of the 
Board, who seek out their people in the hospi- 
tal and the guardhouse as well as in the camp. 

Thus far the Jewish Welfare Board has 
conducted its work from buildings erected 
by other organizations. Recently, however, 
it has begun to put up structures of its own. 
Already five have been completed, fifteen are 
under construction, and others are contem- 
plated. At the present time there are be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 Jews in the army 


and navy. Before the end of the year it is 


reasonable to anticipate an increase of from 
forty to fifty thousand in that number. 

Community work is carried on by the 
Jewish Welfare Board in 150 centers, 100 
of which are adjacent to the training camps 
and cantonments. Its representatives co6p- 
erate closely with the War Camp Commu- 
nity Service. 

The Board is planning for overseas work 
and has a committee now in France to organ- 
ize and develop a program of welfare work 
for the men fighting abroad. Plans are also 
being laid to increase largely the home force 
and the number of buildings on this side 
of ‘the water. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


While the several organizations to which 
reference has been made are doing their war 
work in this country, chiefly within the 
camps, the War 
Camp Community 
Service finds its 
field of activity in 
the communities 
near by and _ acces- 
sible to the centers 
where the men in 
uniform are gath- 
ered. ‘This service 
is a direct  out- 
growth of the war 
and was developed 
to deal with the 





SIGN: OF THE “RED CIR- 
CLE” —AN INVITATION TO 
MEN IN SERVICE WHILE 


AWAY 
Oct.——5 


FROM CAMP 


situation which resulted. from the bringing: 
together of large numbers of soldiers and 
sailors in training camps and posts. 

When a need for work of this kind be- 
came evident to the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp ‘Activities, it turned.to the Recre- 
ation Association of America: for assistance 
in performing the task, which-was. largely 
that of providing occupation for the leisure. 
hours of the men in uniform. The Associa- 
tion promptly threw its organization and re- 
sources into this new and rapidly expanding 
field under the name of War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 

It must always be borne in mind that the 
presence of such large numbers of men near 
civilian centers presents an opportunity for 
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munity Service to see to it 
that the man in service, so 
far as his contact with the 
civilian community is con- 
cerned, it placed in an en- 
vironment that is particular- 
ly wholesome. The problem 
is one of substitution. Things 
that are of good repute must 
crowd out things that are of 
ill repute. Hospitality must 
replace indifference. The 
War Camp Community 
Service keeps constantly in 
mind the thought that not 
only theoretically but actu- 








the evil forces in society to organize for de- 
bauching and plundering the soldier and 
sailor for profit. If proof were needed of 
this fact, it was amply provided on the Mexi- 
can border where our troops were mobilized 
three summers ago. Almost overnight there 
grew up saloons, dives, red-light districts, and 
gambling-houses. Unless frustrated in their 
designs, the sinister element in society flocks 
from far and near to the territory surround- 
ing military centers. The inevitable result 
is a lowering of moral standards and of 
physical vitality, through indulgence of the 
appetites, and a contamination through dis- 
ease, that will remain as an evil heritage for 
the civilian population for generations to 
come. We must not forget that the problem 
of conserving the man power of the country 
involves more than the sending of our sol- 
diers to the front clean and strong. Man 
power must be conserved by protecting the 
future motherhood of the nation, which is 
endangered by the lack of proper restraint in 
war-camp centers. 

The great majority of our soldiers come 
from communities that are well ordered and 
in which the moral standard is high. The in- 
fluence of the home, the restraints imposed by 
neighborhood public opinion are ever present 
in these communities. When the soldiers and 
sailors are removed from such surroundings 
as a result of a national necessity, it is mani- 
festly unfair to permit them to become a prey 
to evil influences simply because they have 
been called into the service of their country. 
Indeed, that is an added reason why every 
possible safeguard and protection should be 
thrown around them. 

It is the business of the War Camp Com- 


A “BIG SING,” ARRANGED BY THE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE, AT 
THE NAVAL Y. M. C. A. BUILDING IN NORFOLK, VA. 


ally, through its institutions, 
it stands in the relation of 
the old home town to the 
soldier and sailor and the marine. In a 
word, the organization “fosters community 
hospitality and community recreation; its ad- 
ministrative tool is community organization, 
and its certain by-product: community better- 
ment.” — 

Its problem, then, is to coérdinate all of 
the good influences in the communities near 
which soldiers and sailors are gathered, using 
every available institution which exists and 
developing new organizations only where ab- 
solutely necessary. “Thus the Christian As- 
sociations, the Red Cross, the churches, fra- 
ternal orders, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, 
civic and commercial organizations, and as 
many as possible of the social, recreational, 
and humanizing groups in a community are 
brought together and enlisted in carrying out 
a definite, comprehensive program, the pur- 
pose of which is to show hospitality to the 
men in uniform and to provide wholesome, 
elevating, and interesting occupation for their 
leisure time. There are approximately 206 
camps or training stations in which civilians 
are being trained for war. Adjacent to these 
camps are 312 cities and towns where the 
men in uniform naturally go on leave. The 
organization already has secretaries in 272 
of these communities, and its plans for the 
coming year include the placing of workers in’ 
the remaining forty. 

In large cities it has been necessary to pro- 
vide special sleeping accommodations for the 
men on leave. The War Camp Community 
Service has taken over a hotel in New York, 
which it operates and which furnishes 800 
beds with bath, at twenty-five cents a night, 
under decent and comfortable conditions. 
Where the influx of men in uniform over 
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week-ends is_ particularly 
large, as in New York, it 
has been necessary to provide 
lodgings for them in armo- 
ries, churches, and other pub- 
lic buildings. In many towns 
and cities arrangements are 
made with various hotels to 
reserve at special rates ac- 
commodations for officers. 
Then, too, clubs are pro- 
vided for officers and enlisted 
men, both white and colored. 
In some instances those al- 
ready in existence have been 
thrown open to the men in 
uniform; in more, clubs have 
been established especially 
for them. Some of these are 














run by the War Camp Com- 
munity Service itself, but a 
larger number are affiliated 
with it and are codperating in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive plan for the enter- 
tainment of the men in uniform. 

Among the recreational features provided 
are dances, in running which the codperation 
of the leading people of the community is 
sought and great care to preserve a high 
moral tone is exercised. Church socials are 
popular and frequent in smaller cities. Sight- 
seeing tours in automobiles, trolleys, and 
busses are constantly being arranged. The 
use of athletic facilities, including swimming- 
pools, poolrooms, etc., is secured wherever it 
is possible. Ball games, tennis and golf are 
arranged for. ‘Tickets, either free or at re- 
duced rates, are given out in large numbers 
to reputable theatrical performances. Spe- 


A DANCE AT THE SAILORS’ CLUB IN NEW YORK CITY, OPERATED BY THE 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


cial concerts and vaudeville entertainments 
are provided in some of the larger cities on 
Sunday afternoons, when other attractions 
of the right kind are closed. 

The organization also acts as a clearing- 
house to arrange for men in uniform to go to 
private homes for a meal, and such service as 
is possible is rendered to the visiting relations 
of soldiers and sailors. Community infor- 
mation service has been set up in many places, 
which, supplemented by posters, circulars, 
etc., is of great value. In addition, work 
has been undertaken with young girls not 
related to other organizations, the object of 
which is to develop in their minds a sane and 
helpful attitude toward the uniform rather 
than a romantic and sentimental one. 


CAMP LIBRARIES 


The work which the American Library 
Association is doing through its library war 
service, for the soldiers and sailors in this 
country and over- 
seas, is carried on 
to a considerable 
extent through sev- 
eral of the organi- 
zations which we 
have been discuss- 
ing. Forty-one 
camp library build- 
ings have been 
erected in the lar- 
ger camps and can- 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION’S WAR- 
WORK EMBLEM 





tonments. [quipped with book-shelves, tables, 
and chairs, they provide a place not only for 
the storage and distribution of books, but also 
where quiet and comfort may be found by the 
man who desires to spend his leisure hours 
reading in the building. From one to five 
persons man each building, receiving and 
arranging the books, supplying those called 
for over the counter and distributing them 
through the various sub-stations which have 
been established in large numbers in each 
camp. This method of getting the books to 
the readers has proved most successful, for 
men in camp seek their recreation, amuse- 
ment and reading in the most convenient 
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places and relatively few have easy access to 
the library building itself. 

The library war service is being rendered 
in 1460 such sub-stations and in the Y. M. 
C. A. and Knights of Columbus huts, in 
barracks and mess halls, in 139 hospitals and 
Red Cross houses, and in 380 naval and ‘ma- 
rine stations and vessels. Over two and a 
half million books are in circulation which 
have been donated and over half a million 
which have been purchased, the majority of 
the latter being technical books. More than 
a million books have been shipped overseas. 
In addition to the books, the library war 
service supplies the men with millions of 
magazines and newspapers, both those which 
have been donated and those regularly sub- 
scribed for. 

The plan of operation in use overseas does 
not call for many library buildings, since 
the books are distributed through the organi- 
zations which already have contact with 
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the men at 350 points of distribution. 

It is interesting to note the character of 
the books which are in demand. At one typ- 
ical camp a single day’s circulation included 
books on the following: French, history, me- 
chanics, topography, and strategy in war, 
self-propelled vehicles, hand grenades, field 
entrenchments, bridges, chemistry, physics, as- 
tronomy, hydraulics, electricity, medieval 
history, calculus, civil engineering, geography, 
American history, surveying, materials of 
construction, general history, masonry, con- 
crete. About three-fourths of the books 
taken out were non-fiction. 

Obviously the educational problem, inclu- 
ding as it does the work of Americanization, 
is one of great moment in the camp. One 
camp reports over forty languages spoken 
there. The camp librarian is confronted 
with the task of supplying books to Jews, 
Lithuanians, Greeks, Rumanians, Poles, and 
many other nationalities. 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S COOPERATION 


The seventh organization, the Salvation 
Army of the United States, operating in this 
country and in France, is doing work among 
our soldiers which, 
while similar to the 
service rendered by 
some of the others, 
has certain distinc- 
tive features. 
Founded by Wil- 
liam Booth _ fifty- 
three years ago, its 
purpose and aim, as 
stated in one of its 
publications, is “to 
alleviate the suffer- 
ings and hardships of human beings, to suc- 
cor the unfortunate, reform the weak, re- 
place the shadows of life with sunshine, and 
to carry the teachings of practical Chris- 
tianity into the remotest corners of the earth. 
It has no creed, knows no denomination, and 
draws no color or racial line.” 

The Salvation Army has in this country 
some twenty huts or hostels located in com- 
munities near naval and military centers. In 
all of these buildings social and recreational 
facilities are provided for enlisted men, while 
in about half of them accommodations for 
eating and sleeping are available, not only 
for the men but for their visiting families, 
as well. There are 2500 beds at present; 





it is hoped the number will be doubled by 
the first of the year. 

In France the Salvation Army has nearly 
fifty “‘hutments,” naval and military homes, 
reading-rooms and rest-rooms. These cen- 
ters, a hut if one can be built, an old barn 
if one can be found, a deserted chateau if 
available, but all made as nearly like home 
as human ingenuity, the ability to provide 
and the inspiration to serve can make them, 
are located where most accessible to soldiers, 
the nearer the front lines the better. As a 

















INTERIOR OF A SALVATION ARMY BOMB-PROOF UN-~ 
DERGROUND HUT NEAR THE FIRING LINE 
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Salvation Army lassie who was 
carrying on her work under shell- 
fire said in answer to the question 
as to whether she was not afraid, 
“Yes, the shelling does get on my 
nerves at times. Then I think 
how much worse is the lot of the 
boys down the road in_ those 
swampy trenches. I think I have 
my worst fright at night, when 
the jarring of the guns shakes our 
pans and kettles off the table. We 
sleep right back there, and. those 
pans make a horrible racket when 














they fall.” 

A worker and his wife usually 
form the entire staff of the center. 
The woman makes pies, doughnuts, and 
cookies, does mending, and seeks in every 
way possible to fill the place to the soldier 
of the mother across the sea. Her husband 
codperates fully in the work. When the 
boys in need are unable to come to these 
simple places of shelter, the workers carry 
their homely wares to them. 

No elaborate entertainments are attempted 
in the huts; rather do they afford merely a 
place to rest, to find physical comfort and 


REACTION ON 


While in what has been said the outstand- 
ing features of the various organizations 
mentioned have been presented, one would 
have to write a book to deal adequately with 
the almost countless varieties and phases of 
the work which the tens of thousands of 
splendid American men and women are do- 
ing largely as volunteers through these or- 
ganizations. “That the lives of the men in 
uniform are being greatly enriched by this 
service, that many of them are being edu- 
cated and built up mientally, physically, and 
morally as they would never have been at 
home, and that the fighting men of this 
country will be better men in every way as a 
result of all this work, needs no argument. 

There is another side to the subject which 
is not without interest and that is the reflex 
influence which these contacts are having on 
the workers themselves. The minister who 
goes back to his pulpit after months of per- 
sonal contact and intimate association with 
the men in uniform will take with him a 
very different point of view.. He will have 
learned. as never before the innate fineness 
of character of the average man. He will 
have been helped by the directness of speech, 


SALVATION ARMY LASSIES BAKING PASTRY IN FRANCE FOR MEN 


AT THE FRONT 


good-cheer in odd moments. Religious serv- 
ices are held on Sunday and during the week 
as well. The workers are always ready to 
hear the troubles and woes of the individual 
and in personal contact to give encourage- 
mént, inspiration, and spiritual counsel. 

The Salvation Army is operating only in 
three or four divisions of our army, but is 
planning to extend its ministrations as largely 
as possible and also to develop its work among 
the soldiers and sailors in this country. 


THE WORKERS 


the frankness and _ the  straight-from-the- 
shoulder method of the men with whom he 
has been associated. He will find himself 
working among men as one of them, rather 
than for men as one in another sphere, as so 
frequently has been the case. Because he 
will have come in contact with the vital 
problems of countless of his fellow-men, his 
own insight into human nature, his own grip 
on the great realities of life, his own under- 
standing of spiritual truths and their power 
will have been strengthened. He will have 
learned to put the emphasis on the Vital 
things, which are the only ones really worth 
while, and to give little thought to trivial 
differences of opinion and minor bickerings. 

The business man going into camp from 
his banking office, the industrial leader hav- 
ing there the daily hand-to-hand contact with 
his fellow-men, as contrasted with the atti- 
tude of aloofness which he has too often 
maintained with his employees in the past, 
will return from this humanizing service 
with a different appreciation of the genuine 
worth of the average man, with a better un- 
derstanding of human need, aspiration, and 
desire, with a more sympathetic attitude to- 
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ward those who labor with their hands. 

The great questions which will arise for 
adjustment after the war is over will be ap- 
proached in a far different spirit by all those 
involved, because of these human relation- 
ships and contacts which have been estab- 
lished as an outgrowth of the war. And the 
women who have forgotten social obligations, 
who have turned from lives of idleness and 
frivolity and who have many of them felt 
for the first time the thrill of genuine rela- 
tionship with their fellow-beings, will see 
the true meaning of life, its opportunities 
and possibilities, as they never have before. 
So in every way the lives of the workers 
in these great organizations, as well as the 
lives of thousands and millions they are 
touching, will be enriched because of these 
newly formed relationships. 

But someone says, “Why should private 
enterprise and initiative be called upon to 
render this service to the fighting men?” 
Why should not the Government supply all 
of the opportunities and facilities which it 
has been the purpose of this article to briefly 
outline? The answer is twofold: First, the 
Government has been so overburdened with 
the vastness of the task of creating and 
maintaining this great fighting machine, with 
housing, clothing, feeding, and training these 
millions of men, with producing the instru- 
ments of war and developing the transpor- 
tation facilities necessary to deliver at the 
place where needed these countless requisites 
of modern warfare, that it could not have 
assumed this other task in addition. But 
the second and more convincing answer is 
that no government, however well equipped 
and well organized, can supply the personal 
touch of friendliness, sympathy, and helpful- 
ness which after all is the thing the man 
in uniform most desires, and to deliver which 
to him is the ultimate object of all of the 
paraphernalia and the material equipment 
which these organizations have assembled. 

Highly significant with reference to the 
future of the work of these seven organiza- 
tions is the fact that they are now uniting in 
a single nation-wide campaign. ‘The most 
efficient service to the boys in our great fight- 
ing machine is the consideration of first im- 
portance. This result can be obtained only 
when all of the organizations qualified to 
help, work in a spirit of closest codperation. 
There must be no duplication of effort, no 
overlapping and no unnecessary expenditure 
of personal service or money. Each ounce of 
strength, each dollar must be made to per- 
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form its fullest function. The fact that all 
of these splendid organizations have come to- 
gether in a cooperative financial campaign 
is the best assurance of the accomplishment 
of the desired result in the field. May it 
not also happen that working side by side 
and seeing eye to eye as they will, there will 
grow up a spirit of greater tolerance, of bet- 
ter understanding and of more genuine sym- 
pathy between the various groups thus rep- 
resented ? 

Every man and woman in this great land 
is of necessity interested in these organiza- 
tions and desires to support them loyally, 
with service where possible, also financially. 
For these splendid soldiers of ours who have 
already been conducting themselves with such 
magnificent courage, such unselfish patriotism 
on the other side, are not the Government’s 
soldiers, but the people’s soldiers. They are 
the sons, the brothers, the lovers of every 
home throughout the nation. ‘They are your 
boys and mine. They are giving their all. 
The most we can do to bring them cheer 
and comfort and inspiration, to help them 
to be strong and clean physically, high- 
minded morally and pure spiritually is little 
at best, and those who fail to participate to 
the fullest extent possible in this service to 
the young manhood of the country are dwarf- 
ing their own lives and losing an opportunity 
and a privilege of which nothing else can 
take the place. 

With unparalleled generosity, men and 
women from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 
the North and in the South, have volunteered 
to help in these great enterprises, and they 
have given their money with a lavish hand. 
Vastly larger sums of money are now needed, 
and there is no limit to the demand for 
personal service. 

When the war is over; when injustice and 
oppression have been put down; when might 
has been subjugated and right has been en- 
throned, the man or the woman in this great 
nation who has not had a part in this glorious 
achievement, and as important a part as his 
ability or circumstances will permit, will 
never be able to look his fellow-men in the 
face. 

I thank God that I am a citizen of that 
country where, when at last peace comes, the 
number of such men and women will be 
found to be infinitesimal in comparison with 
the countless patriots who are daily rejoicing 
in the privilege of contributing of their time 
and strength and means almost to the break- 


ing point. 











THE HIGH COST OF WAR-TIME 
FARMING 


BY HUGH J. HUGHES 


(Editor of Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis) 


66 HERE do we go from here?” is 

the question the war-foods produc- 
ing farmer is asking himself, and not with- 
out reason. He is facing a dilemma, either 
horn of which may have grave consequences 
for the nation. 

The war-essential foods—those that form 
the backbone of American and Allied require- 
ments—are wheat, meats and dairy products. 
A very great part of the United States does 
not produce any one of these in amount 
sufficient for local need. Not the cities only, 
but millions of farmers are either in part 
or wholly dependent upon outside sources of 
supply for their butter, beef, and bread. In 
other words wheat, live-stock and dairy 
production are in the best sense of the word 
localized manufacturing industries. Western 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma and Kansas are the wheat 
factory of America. Here the farming is 
tuned to wheat production; in this area, 
more easily than anywhere else, can the 
acreage be increased and the total produc- 
tion speeded up. It remains, then, to con- 
sider what are the conditions under which 
production of wheat may fall or rise. 

Just in the same way we must look to 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and Ohio 
for our meat supply. So large a proportion 
of our total of beef and pork comes from 
these States, so closely is the increase or de- 
crease of national production associated with 
conditions favorable or unfavorable in this 
territory, that any reckoning for the future 
must deal at first hand with the matter of 
how the farmers in this area may meet their 
business problems. 

Similarly, dairy production centers largely 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and New York. 
National policies that fail to reckon with 
this fact and with its local bearings are 
likely to miss the mark by a wide margin. 

Put in other words, continued maximum 
war-foods production depends very largely 
upon this question, asked alike by the live- 
stock man, the dairyman and the wheat 





grower: “Can I assume the risk involved 
ii increased production without an assur- 
ance that my product will be taken at enough 
to cover the cost of manufacture?” 


ARE THE FARMERS PROFITEERING? 


The popular idea is that the farmer is 
profiting immensely because of the war. 
Those who recall the days of sixty-cent 
wheat, four-cent beef, ten-cent butter, are 
sure that he is. “They forget that in those 
days he was working for nothing a year 
and living off the discounted and cashed-in 
reserve fertility of virgin lands. They forget 
the present cost of labor, of machinery, of 
land. And forgetting these essential things, 
forgetting too that the farmer is without 
guarantees for the future, they form con- 
clusions contrary to the facts. 

No doubt a live-stock farmer can put ten 
acres into wheat, sell it at $2.20 a bushel 
and believe—and say—that he has made 
$1.20 a bushel net profit. From which he 
argues that the wheat farmer is _profitecr- 
ing. But he has not figured all the costs, 
any more than the suburbanite figures all the 
costs when he sits down to a mess of home- 
grown sweet corn. 





AN END OF CHEAP DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The problem of war-foods production, so 
broken into its parts, is fairly simple. Take 
butter. What steps are necessary to assure 
a supply large enough for our own and 
Allied needs? 

The answer is: A steady market and a 
fair price. Even at the high prices paid by 
the consumer for milk and butter the costs 
of production have so risen within recent 
years that cows once rated highly. profitable 
have gone to the dairyman’s scrap heap— 
become tinned beef, in other words. Only 
the better managed herds are paying a profit 
on the investment in the business. Thou- 
sands of dairy farms and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dairy cows are paying no profits at 
all. The end of that road is bankruptcy. 
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The sole solution for the individual dairy- 
man is to scrap his small-capacity milk mak- 
ing machinery. But every cow turned over 
to the butcher cuts the total dairy output, 
and right now the demand is for more milk 
and butter, rather than less. 

The problem is one for the consumer as 
well as for the producer. If the consumer 
wants milk, cheese and butter in his daily 
ration he must be willing to pay the present 
high cost of manufacture, and must continue 
to do so until the dairy-products factory of 
the nation can re-equip itself with more 
eficient cows. Telling the milk man to leave 
half the usual amount is no solution. ‘That 
is the sure road to a dairy-products famine. 
The full solution of the milk, cheese and 
butter problem is one that will take years 
to work out. With the passing of our cheap 
lands and labor we have bade good-bye to 
cheap dairy products—just as we have left, 
probably for all time, the era of cheap beef 
and bread. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTION 


The live-stock farmer faces a similar situa- 
tion to that of the dairyman—a situation at 
once simpler and more involved. Dairying 
is what may be called three-way manufac- 
turing. One may decide, within fair limits, 
whether he will sell whole milk or cream— 
whether he shall contribute directly to the 
butter, cheese, milk supply or ice-cream busi- 
ness. All of these ways of disposing of his 
product are open to him. The live-stock 
farmer has no such choice. Cattle or hog or 
sheep raiser, his factory must be built, his 
machinery—live stock—must be installed, a 
definite plan involving not only production 
but replacement must be worked out. Mat- 
ters of thousands of dollars, of intense tech- 
nical skill in breeding, of years through which 
the product runs from the raw material 
hay, pasture, corn—to the finished steer or 
sheep or hog, are all involved. It takes a 
year to produce a hog, or a sheep, three years 
to create and bring to market a beef steer. 
And when the hog or sheep or steer have 
been produced so narrow is the margin be- 
tween profit and loss that unless the stock 
producer has been able to forecast reasonably 
well the result is not net profit, but loss. 
The live-stock man is an engineer running 
over a single-track railway. Unless he is 
able to meet conditions according to schedule 
and at the proper time there is a head-on 
collision with costs, and a more or less dis- 
astrous economic smash-up. His product can- 
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not be diverted. He is now. planning; «not 
for 1918-1919, but for 1921-22. Is it any 


wonder that he is a bit uneasy? 


HOW WAR HAS OVERTURNED THE LIVE-STOCK 
BUSINESS 


The future outlook of live-stock farming 
is bright; it is the immediate present that 
gives occasion for worry. We know some- 
thing of the situation across the seas. The 
British, French, Belgian, German, Italian, 
Russian live-stock surplus long ago vanished, 
and the reserves are being eaten up. To 
carry through our factory comparison, not 
only have their goods on the shelf gone to 
market, but the assembling machines have 
been torn down and the factories dis- 
mantled. This wholesale destruction of 
foundation live stock accounts for the ano- 
malous fact that with a growing scarcity of 
live-stock Europe has not until recently been 
seriously short of meat. 

Now that the European demand has at 
last reached America in full force, it has not 
had the anticipated result of lending assur- 
ance to the live-stock producer. Why? asks 
the average man. Prices are good, the future 
seems assured—what more, in all fairness, 
can a business man want? 

The answer is that the whole scheme of 
things has been upset by war conditions and 
requirements. The beef calculations of 1915 
for the 1918 crop no longer hold good. 
Prices of raw materials and of the finished 
product have alike sky-rocketed, but not al- 
ways together. But the main thing has been 
the new demand for “short-finished” stuff. 
This means, in beef, the cutting down of 
the fattening period. Now many thousands 
of farmers in the live-stock factory of the 
nation do little else than to buy up grass- 
fed steers, put them through a short period 
of intensive feeding, and then resell to the 
packers. "These men, technically known as 
“feeders,” did the usual thing last fall—with 
an unusual result. 


FARMERS CRITICISM OF THE FOOD ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The Food Administration became a large 
buyer—the controlling factor in the pur- 
chase of beef. Government purchases were 
made, not merely for the army and navy, 
but for the Allied governments as well. 
“Prime” beef went into the discard. Medium 
fat beef became the style. The “feeders” 
had over-fed—and with two-dollar corn and 
twenty-dollar alfalfa. It was a jolt that 
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made their teeth rattle, and for this or for 
very similar reasons every live-stock pro- 
ducer or feeder in the nation became wary 
with regard to the future. Many live-stock 
men who had fed their stock to the limit in 
order to convert coarse grains into human 
food were mystified by the apparently dual 
policy of the Food Administration, which on 
the one hand asked for maximum food pro- 
duction, and on the other hand discriminated 
against over-size and over-fat. 

When the Food Administration warned 
us, a short year ago, to save butter and fats, 
the warning was necessary; but the public, 
accustomed to running in grooves, found 
this new groove and followed it too far. 

What is needed by the dairymen and live- 
stock men alike is intelligent publicity on the 
part of the Government as to probable sea- 
sonal and annual requirements of their prod- 
ucts. Other producers of war essentials are 
not without this general knowledge as to 
their own lines of manufacture. Why then 
should the war-foods manufacturers be re- 
quired to guess, not merely the gross total 
of output needed, but the kind and quality 
of finish as well? And if the Government, 
by regulating the tables of the people, is to 
create or destroy open markets at will, that 
power carries with it a very grave obliga- 
tion to be more than careful that suggestions 
made to cover temporary conditions are not 
left free to work damage through the un- 
halted and no longer necessary economies of 
the public. 


THE COST OF WHEAT-GROWING 


The wheat farmer stands in somewhat 
different case. If the dairyman and stock- 
man are manufacturers he is a miner, using 
grain instead of pick and dynamite to extract 
mineral wealth from the soil. But in doing 
this he is not a free agent, save only in part. 
The areas over which wheat may profitably 
be produced, not only for the nation, but 
for the individual farm, are limited. The 
definite expansion of the normal wheat area, 
the only way by which the present crop has 
been secured and future war crops can be 
obtained, necessarily brings into use land that 
falls well below the average in yield per acre. 
This is accounted for in two ways. Unsea- 
sonable seeding is attended by a normally 
reduced yield and the seeding of land un- 
favorable to the growing of wheat, whether 
from soil or climatic conditions, reaches the 
same end. The shortage of man power on 
the grain farms of the nation compels the 
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lengthening out of the seeding season and 
more. particularly on those farms in sections 
where the rainfall is limited and late seeding 
a highly precarious undertaking. Conse- 
quently the first question the grain farmer 
has to face is that of probable return per 
acre in its relation to present cost and exist- 
ing price. 

In the popular mind wheat actually costs 
little beside the farmer’s seed and store bill. 
Statements are current to the effect that the 
cost of wheat production is well below a 
dollar per bushel. The real facts of the situa- 
tion are revealed by figures furnished by 
Prof. F. W. Peck of the University of Min- 
nesota. He estimates the present-day cost of 
producing an acre of wheat, exclusive of the 
item of profit, averaging a 14-bushel yield, 
at $24.76, itemized as follows: 





Man Labor—12 hours at 35 cents......... $4.20 
Horse Labor—30 hours at 18 cents........ 5.40 
See Pe Wiis 36 GES0. «5. ckvics ce ccnccneccs 3.75 
‘Pveme 25 lbs. at 25 cents... 22. 6.565523. .62 
Threshing 14 bu. at 15 cents (crew fur- 
TAMMTIOUD EE oo stn tied wee wale eae 2.10 
RANGE hs.ccuns Batre hikaru teat Sateen eee 50 
Wametteny COgb «oct sicnns cue wi eecuten ee 1.50 
General Expense, Ins., etc., not including 
Mrdeee PRUMee soc ea taaetee es 99 
| ee eee eee een Emee 5.00 
Famine: (Or PLGVGUOE <a ices wcccuuce nce: .70 
Total Cost Delivered at Elevator......$24.76 


These figures are based upon actual costs 
of production gathered up and averaged for 
a series of years and then scaled up to meet 
present costs of labor, machinery, team power 
and overhead. They represent normal war- 
time figures for the upper Mississippi-Mis- 
souri Valley, where the bulk of the spring 
wheat of the nation is produced. They are 
confirmed in a striking way by farmers’ esti- 
mates, collected during August, 1918, by 
Farm, Stock and Home. ‘Taking the first 
231 cost estimates at hand, coming from all 
parts of the spring-wheat belt, the cost of 
production arrived at by the farmers gives 
an average per acre of $23.28. 

Similar conditions as to costs obtain in 
the winter-wheat area. An examination of 
the items will show that they bear a reci- 
procal relation; that is to say, that if one 
item is found to be too high for a given 
locality that it will be offset by a corre- 
sponding item that must be increased. If, 
for example, the land-rental item is looked 
upon as too high, the labor shortage and 
more especially the unseen costs involved in 
the difficulty of getting labor incident to 
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growing wheat on lower-priced lands distant 
from market, will immediately step in and 
counterbalance the seeming overcharge. 


THE COMING FALL IN WHEAT PRICES 


Conditions being as they are, the grain 
farmer is compelled to look upon his busi- 
ness as a war-manufacturing proposition. 
There is enough wheat in the world for all 
present needs and for the export require- 
ments of at least a year to come, could that 
wheat be reached and properly distributed. 
Australia has a 300,000,000-bushel reserve 
which the government has taken off the 
hands of the farmer at around one dollar 
a bushel. India is piling up wheat in its 
storehouses faster than it can possibly move 
its surplus forward to British shores. South 
America is an unfailing source of supply. 
Altogether, figuring up the various surpluses 
now on hand we have not far from 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels in excess of the immediate 
needs of the world, and this 1,000,000,000 
bushels is the reserve in addition to the sup- 
plies that will, with proper economy, carry 
us through without hunger. 

The farmer, therefore, is face to face with 
this immediate problem: How can he con- 
tinue to produce wheat at its present high 
cost of production and hold his business to- 
gether in the event of the early coming of 
peace and the release of the world shipping 
to go after the stored-up supplies of India 
and Australia? Immediately those supplies 
become available wheat is inevitably going 
to crash in value on the world markets to a 
point lower than it has dipped for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

The farmer is between two fires, he is 
under the obligation as a citizen and a 
patriot to produce the maximum amount of 
wheat of which his acres are capable in 
order that if the war continues, as it may 
well do, there shall be no possible shortage 
of bread supply for America and her Allies, 
and to do this and to remain in business dur- 
ing a term of years he must secure for that 
wheat a minimum price which will give him, 
not the average cost of production, but 
something over, so that lands capable of 
producing say an average of ten bushels per 
acre will justify the planting to wheat, for 
without their use the acreage sufficient for 
the needs of the world cannot be secured. 


$2.50 A BUSHEL AS A NECESSARY MINIMUM 


With an average war-time cost of $25 per 
acre the grower of ten bushels of wheat must 


realize not less than $2.50 per bushel for 
his crop simply in order to “break even,” 
and if he cannot break even the ultimate 
situation may as well be faced; the wheat 
growing area will contract and the nation 
will not maintain that volume of production 
essential to victory. The wheat farmer, on 
the other hand, must consider the arrival of 
peace with grave personal concern unless the 
Government contracts with him as with the 
manufacturers of other war munitions for 
the delivery of his products at a price justi- 
fied by their cost of production. In other 
words, he must have a minimum price which 
will allow the low-yielding lands to come 
into use even though the high-yielding lands 
thereby apparently profit beyond reason. 
The $2.50 price would mean to the average 
consumer with a family of five an advance of 
$10 per year in living cost and would enable 
the farmer to cover his cost of: production. 
as a business man should and must. 

It will be urged that this would permit 
exorbitant profits on the part of. many farm- 
ers. Granted. The answer is simple. The 
farmer’s income is neither hidden nor can 
it be hidden. The record of his grain yield 
is available and an excess profits tax can be 
lodged against his business if it shows an 
undue profit. 

The recent price-fixing action of the Gov- 
ernment modifies but does not meet the situ- 
ation. A minimum price guarantee that op- 
erates toward the farmer as a maximum price 
must be high enough to bring low-producing 
acres into production, or it loses its force as 
a stimulant to increase of acreage. The 
guaranteed price came too late to add to the 
winter wheat acreage, and the promise of a 
cost-of-production investigation next: spring, 
together with a possible price readjustment, 
will become performance too late to stimu- 
late spring wheat production. 

This investigation should be set in motion 
at once. To affect production, price readjust- 
ment should precede and not follow the sow- 
ing of the spring-wheat crop. 


Action, if we are wise, should not stop. 


there, but consideration should also be given 
to a definite wheat program for 1920 and ’21. 
During the past and the present crop season 
the wheat farmer has taken tremendous risks 
and the sooner the fact is realized and those 
risks are mitigated for the future the safer 
our basic industry of agriculture will be and 
the more easily it can be readjusted to nor- 
mal conditions when the war ends and world- 
wide shipping of food products is resumed. 
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HOW THE SUGAR BOWL IS 


KEPT 


FULL 


BY R. V. KELLER 


On and after August 1, and until further orders, 
the consumption of sugar will be restricted to 
tavo pounds per month per individual. 


NCLE Sam evidently meant business 

when he sent this order, in the early 
part of July, 1918, to his hundred million 
nephews and nieces. ‘The sugar problem 
was fast getting beyond the stage of being 
merely “funny”—it was interfering seriously 
with the manufacture of a thousand and one 
different articles. For large quantities of 
refined sugar, be it understood, are con- 
sumed by glycerine manufacturing, patent 
medicines, glue manufacture, dental prepara- 
tions, the making of explosives, insecticides, 
ant poisons, drugs, mince meats, and rollers 
for printing presses! 

So much for its industrial consumption. 

Besides—it stands on the breakfast, lunch 
and dinner tables of 20,000,000 American 
homes, and in every restaurant, lunchroom 
coffee-house, hotel, barroom and drugstore in 
the United States. 

In the form of candy and ice-cream it 
goes down the throats of at least 50,000,000 
Americans with discouraging regularity, at 
exceedingly short intervals, in quantities that 
fairly stagger the imagination. 

In addition there must be mentioned the 
millions of pounds which are consumed in 
making cakes and pastry in the homes, in 
hotels and bakeries on Jand, and in the ships 
on the sea. 

Uncle Sam’s sugar bow! is filled and emp- 
tied every day in the year to the tune of more 
than 21,000,000 pounds! ‘Twenty-one mil- 
lion pounds of refined sugar are needed every 
twenty-four hours to keep the American peo- 
ple supplied—according to the standards es- 
tablished by them previous to the great war. 

And as the filling of this gigantic bowl 
cannot possibly be hurried at the present 
time, there must be a slowing up of the emp- 
tying process—otherwise there will come a 
day when the great sugar bow] will be empty 
and no supplies in sight from which to fill it. 


WHERE OUR SUGAR COMES FROM 


Every day throughout the spring and sum- 
mer, two or more steamers drop anchor in 
“an American port,” loaded to the limit with 
“raw” sugar. Yellow and brown sugars of 
sticky, messy appearance, and varying de- 
grees of “impurity” come from every sugar- 
producing country on the Western continent 
and the Far East, to be refined in the huge 
establishments along the coasts of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, and distributed all 
over the country as “granulated,” “lump,” 
“powdered” and “cube” sugar. Each steamer 
carries, on an average, about six hours’ 
supply for Uncle Sam’s sugar bowl—which 
means that there’s enough raw sugar com- 
ing in during the months between April and 
August, preventing a real famine at that 
time. But—hitches are developing in this 
theoretically perfect arrangement, and the 
regularity of arrivals is disturbed. Ships are 
rather scarce; crews are difficult to get, and 
freight charges are mounting higher and 
higher. Occasionally one of the Kaiser’s 
sea-wolves happens along and calmly sends 
to the bottom of the ocean a mere trifle of 
25,000,000 pounds in a single week—to make 
life sweeter for the fishes, evidently. 

More than four million tons of raw sugar 
—representing about 7,900,000,000 pounds 
of refined sugar—are brought from the va- 
rious tropical and sub-tropical sugar-growing 
countries to the United States in the course 
of a year. Let us look over the list of our 
sugar friends, and their contributions to the 
big bowl: 


Fiscal Year 1916/17 


Ca iis he ewan 2,334,549 tons 
POS ONG: «.0- ose nese 488,689 “ 
Hayti and San Domingo 59,104 “ 
Ji | Ee ee 581,303 “ 


All other countries...... 376,000 “ 


3,839,645 tons 


In addition to these officially listed and 


tabulated shipments, there are varying 
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amounts of raw and refined sugar which 
come from Mexico and Canada, bringing the 
total to the 4,000,000-ton mark. The actual 
consumption of sugar in the United States, 
between January | and December 31, 1917, 
was 7,908,374,000 pounds, or almost ex- 
actly the total importation of sugar from 
Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Phil- 
ippines—leaving nothing for export to our 
Allies. In order to supply them, we must 
draw upon the domestic sugar industry of 
this country, represented (in 1917) by 303,- 
900 tons of cane sugar from Texas and Lou- 
isiana, and 820,657 tons of beet sugar—a to- 
tal domestic crop of 2,249,114,000 pounds. 

This seems amply sufficient to take care 
of them, without restricting the use of sugar 
in the United States—provided nothing out 
of the ordinary happens to interfere with 
the smooth running of this program. 

If, for instance, no ships are sunk, either 
going for or coming back with sugar; no 
plantations in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines decide to quit growing sugar, 
or quit shipping it to America; no beet 
grower in the West becomes discouraged be- 
cause continued drought, or too much rain 
and not enough sunshine, spoiled his entire 
acreage last year; no Louisiana planter de- 
cides, after years of hard times, that rice 
pays better than sugar-cane, and goes in for 
rice culture; no labor troubles of any kind 
interfere with the growing and manufactur- 
ing of sugar abroad and its refining here; no 


ships are withdrawn by the Government 
from the sugar-carrying trade for other 
work; no devastating fungi attack the cane 
and beet fields—as they have done many a 
time in the past—if none of these things hap- 
pens, we can continue to eat sugar in the 
same quantity that we have become accus- 
tomed to during the past five years, for the 
supply will just about fill that gigantic bowl 
of Uncle Sam every morning with 21,000,- 
000 pounds for domestic use. It will do that 
and not a whit more. If we want to ship 
larger quantities to our Allies, we'll have 
to eat less ourselves. 

If any one of the many eventualities listed 
above should take place in the next few 
months, our supply would be cut down, and 
we should have to reduce our consumption 
at the same ratio. We had just enough re- 
fined sugar to go around, before we entered 
the war; now he have not/ For France alone 
has lost more than 200 sugar factories in 
the war zone; Belgium and Italy have suf- 
fered considerably in their sugar industries; 
Russia’s great sugar-manufacturing business 
has been swallowed completely by Germany, 
with nearly 300 factories in the occupied ter- 
ritory; and England’s great supply from 
the Far East has been seriously incon- 
venienced -by the depredations of the Teu- 
tonic submarines in the Mediterranean. 

More than 3,000,000 tons—six billion 
pounds—of sugar is waiting for ships to 
carry it from Java to Europe or America 

for refining: great refineries 

















IN A CANE FIELD—STRIPPING THE LEAVES FROM THE STALKS, AND 
CUTTING THE STALKS INTO LENGTHS 





in the Far East have been 
compelled to shut down their 
plants, because of lack of 
ships for bringing the raw 
sugar from Java across a 
thousand miles of water. In 
the sugar industry, as in 
many other fields of modern 
manufacturing, the final an- 
swer is: SHIPS and MORE 
SHIPS! And until we get 
more ships, to increase our 
own supply of sugar, we 
must transfer to our Allies 
some of the sugar that used 
to go into unnecessary things. 
Sugar is to-day a most essen- 
tial food product; its value 
as a heating element for tired 
and cold soldiers is highly 
appreciated by medical men; 
sugar rations are doled out 
to men on long marches in 
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cold weather; millions of 
pounds of the grosser vege- 
tables and fruits would be 
uneatable without a generous 
addition of sugar. The ar- 
mies in France need sugar— 
and we must send it! 


HOW SUGAR IS MADE 


The latest encyclopedia, 
usually, is out of date, when 
it comes to modern factory 
practices, before it reaches the 
h&nds of its readers. School 
books which profess to teach 
the manufacture of sugar 
should be revised every few 
years, for there is hardly any 
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industrial operation connect- © Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
CULTIVATING A SUGAR-BEET FIELD IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


ed with the supply of food 
to the people which has 
undergone so many radical improvements as 
the making of sugar from plants. The aver- 
age American believes, in all sincerity, that 


-by far the greatest portion of all sugar in the 


world comes from ‘‘sugar-cane” — growing 
everywhere in the tropics, just waiting for 
men to come and cut it down. But what are 
the facts? 

The world’s total production of sugar in 
1917 was in round figures 18,000,000 tons. 
Only 12,500,000 tons of this comes from 
cane, and nearly one-half of the cane-sugar 
production is consumed in the tropics. Less 
than 6,000,000 tons are refined for consump- 
tion in Europe, Northern Asia, Canada, and 
the United States. 

The production of sugar from beets in 
1914-15 was 9,000,000 tons, but on account 
of the ravages of war in the beet-sugar-pro- 
ducing countries of Europe: dropped to 
6,000,000 tons in 1917. Germany, Russia, 
and Austria are the three greatest beet-sugar- 
producing countries, making together 4,000,- 


000 tons (1917); their production in 1914. 


was 6,800,000 tons. As far as all the coun- 
tries in the temperate zones are concerned, it 
may be truly said that the beet-sugar con- 
sumption exceeds that of cane sugar. 


FROM THE BEET TO THE TABLE 


The history of the beet-sugar industry in 
Europe is too long to be told here. A sci- 
entist in Napoleon’s time discovered that 
beets contained a small quantity of sugar. 
By careful breeding, selection of seed, fer- 
tilization and cultivation, the percentage of 
“sweetness,” or, as the scientist calls it, 


“sucrose,” was raised in the course of the 
nineteenth century from 5 per cent. to 20 
per cent. The average American beet of 
to-day contains about 15 per cent. of sugar— 
which means, in other words, that a ton of 
beets, grown on a Western farm, should the- 
oretically furnish about 300 pounds of re- 
fined sugar. Of course, in actual farming 
practice, the yield of sugar is not quite so 
large, because of insufficient care given to 
the beets during the growing season. An 
acre of good beet land supports from twelve 
to twenty tons of beets, depending on the 
weather, the labor conditions, and the amount 
of fertilizer used in the spring. These four- 
teen tons (a good average) of beets from an 
acre would produce, in practical operation, 
3600 pounds of refined sugar. 

Early in April, throughout the Western 
and. Middle-Western States, farmers are 
planting beet seed in rows about eighteen 
inches apart. Each “‘seed”’ is really five seeds 
in a single shell—and it is one of the most 
puzzling problems of nature to separate these 
seeds without destroying their virility. It 
has been accomplished on a small scale, but 
the general practice is still to plant the whole 
“five-seed” shell, and later, when the seeds 
have sprouted and grown to a height of six 
or seven inches, to “thin” the field of beets 
by removing the superfluous four young 
plants and leaving but one in each hole. The 
proper time and care in “thinning” the beets 
has an important influence on the sugar con- 
tents of the roots late in the fall. 

In September—the exact date depending 
upon the weather during August—the beets 
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AT A BEET-SUGAR FACTORY—AN INDICATION OF THE 


SCALE OF OPERATIONS 


have reached their maturity and are ready 
for the harvest. They are “topped” and the 
foliage, or “tops,” is fed to cattle or placed 
in silos for future use in cattle-feeding. 

The roots are dug up, loaded into wagons, 
and sent to the nearest sugar factory. 

Parenthetically, it may be said here that 
beet farms can only be operated profitably in 
the vicinity of beet-sugar factories; that in 
practically every case the factory manage- 
ment is interested in the planting and har- 
vesting of the beets, aiding the farmers finan- 
cially and with expert advice. 

As soon as the beets reach the factory 
they are dumped into water flumes, in which 
a strong flow of cold, clean water carries 
them along into the factory, washing them 
thoroughly during the journey. Depressions 
in the flume at short intervals take care of 
the sand and gravel which have adhered to 
the roots and are washed off. 

Once within the factory a giant wheel, 
fitted with big buckets having perforated 
sides and bottoms, picks the beets from the 
{lume and gives them a rough second wash- 
ing, dumping them finally into a huge tank, 
in which they receive a final washing. 

The clean beets now pass onto a wooden 
conveyor, which carries them to the top floor 
of the factory and here they enter the in- 
tricate machinery, which, by the time the 
ceround floor is reached, has transformed the 
dirty roots from the field into clean white 
crystals of refined sugar, ready to be served 
at the table. 

From the conveyor, the beets are dropped 


into an automatic weighing machine, which 
records the amount of beets passing through 
the factory. From the weighing machine 
the beets pass to the “slicer,” in which disks 
with razor edges gouge into the beets and 
cut out V-shaped pieces, which are called, in 
the language of the sugar industry, “cosettes.”” 
These cosettes drop through the lower open- 
ing of the slicers into an intricate mass of 
pipes and cells, known as the ‘diffusion bat- 
tery.” These diffusion batteries contain 
usually a dozen cells each, interconnected by 
pipes and valves. 

As soon as one of the cells has been filléd 
with cosettes coming from the slicers, it is 
closed tight and a supply of lukewarm wa- 
ter is sent through it. This water dissolves 
the sugar contained in the beet slicings and 
takes it along to the next cell. Here the 
sugar of the fresh batch of beet slicings is 
added to that of the first and its “sweetness” 
is enriched. Gradually all the water has 
passed in succession through the twelve 
cells) and as there is an arrangement of 
heaters between the cells it has finally 
reached a temperature of about 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The warm -‘‘water’”—which 
now is really a sugar “juice”—is pumped to 
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AFTER WASHING, THE BEETS ARE SLICED AND PASSED 
INTO CELLS, WHERE THE ADDITION OF WARM WATER 
EXTRACTS THE SUGAR 
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a stirring tank, in which milk of lime is 
added. 

The layman should be told here why this 
“limemilk” is put in. It is very difficult to 
make sugar crystallize from a “raw juice,” 
because there are some chemical elements 
which try to prevent the forming of crystals. 
The milk of lime tends to precipitate these 
foreign substances and the excess of lime in 
the solution is neutralized and also precipi- 
tated by blowing carbon dioxide gas through 
the juice. This process is called “carbonation.” 

The juice, of course, now must be filtered, 
to free it from the impurities which were 
precipitated in the carbonation tank. Huge 
filter presses take care of this part of the 
work, and, not satisfied with a single opera- 
tion, the carbonation and filtering processes 
are repeated. When the “juice” comes from 
the final filtration machine, it is perfectly 
clear, and almost colorless. It undergoes a 
third treatment, with carbon dioxide and sul- 
phurous gas, which latter aids in the final 
purification. 

The sugar “juice” is now ready for “boil- 
ing.” Right here let it be understood that 
sugar juice or syrup cannot be boiled over an 
open fire, or in an open pan, without turning 
to caramel. It must be boiled in a “vacuum”’ 
—and sugar juice, in a vacuum, will boil 
at a lower temperature than the boiling point 
of water. The boiling of the juice in the 
“vacuum pans” results in the evaporation of 
some of the water, and the juice becomes 
thicker and thicker. The thick juice is then 
pumped through sand filters and into a second 
set of vacuum pans, in which it is boiled 
down to sugar crystals. One of these “‘pans”’ 
will take care of something like a hundred 
thousand pounds of sugar at a single filling. 

In this second set of vacuum pans sugar 
crystals are formed. The sugar syrup, in 
the course of the boiling, has taken on a 
yellow color and it is one of the most fasci- 
nating operations, when this brownish-yellow, 
sticky mass, in a few moments becomes a 
solidly packed layer of pure white crystals 
of refined: sugar. 

Every schoolboy knows that when a wet 
object is spun around rapidly it throws off 
the water and becomes dry. The centri- 
fugal force in a rapidly revolving mass throws 
the moisture in all directions. This is pre- 
cisely the secret of the sugar centrifugal. 

The centrifugal in a sugar factory con- 
sists of a basket, with fine mesh sides, set 
inside a drum. ‘The sugar mass, with its 
yellow syrup, is placed in the basket and the 
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THE VAST FURNACES FOR BOILING BEET-SUGAR JUICE 
TO EVAPORATE THE WATER 


whole drum is set in motion. In a few 
seconds the speed reaches more than a thou- 
sand revolutions per minute, and every 
vestige of the syrup is thrown through the 
fine screen against the «walls of the drum, 
whence it is led to the syrup pans. Inside 
the basket nothing remains but a glistening 
mass of pure white sugar, slightly damp, it 
is true, but absolutely pure. 

Of course there is just a little syrup still 
clinging to the crystals, and this is washed 
off with a thin syrup, made of a solution of 
previously refined sugar. ‘Then it is sprayed 
for a few moments with filtered cold water 
and spun around for a half a minute longer. 
The syrup thrown off from the centrifugals 
is returned to vacuum pans, mixed ~ with 
fresh “juice” and subjected to a second boil- 
ing for crystallization. 

The white sugar crystals, damp and hot, 
are now sent on their last journey through 
machinery, before being packed. They are 
dumped on conveyors direct from the cen- 
trifugals and carried to the revolving drying 
drums, in which they are forced against a 
current of hot air. From the drying drums 
the sugar spouts into the cooling drums, 
where a current of cold dry air is sent 
through the tumbling crystals. 

From the moment that the dirty beets 
were thrown from the wagons into the 
water flumes leading into the factory, not a 
single hand has touched either them or the 
sugar! The entire process, from slicing the 
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beets until the final drying and cooling, is 
carried on by machinery. 

The refined, dry sugar is now graded ac- 
cording to size of crystals, by means of wire 
screens of varying mesh. From these separ- 
ators the sugar is led to packing machines 


which feed automatically the various bags, . 


packages, barrels and boxes sold to ~ public 
throughout the coutry. 

Oh, yes! There ‘is the mystery “et pow- 
dered sugar—a new type of sugar which our 
grandparents had never heard of. It is ob- 
tained. by grinding of the refined crystals 
and by sifting this powdered sugar through 
silk bolting cloth. 

And ‘cube sugar”? Well, that’s made 
by putting the damp sugar from the centri- 
fugals, after washing, on a bronze cylinder 
which has square spaces stamped in its sur- 
face. The sugar is packed in these spaces, 
and the molded cubes sent to drying “ovens” 
until they become very hard. 


IN THE CANE FIELDS 


More than a thousand years before Christ 
sugar cane was known in India, and the 
natives crushed the cane and drank the sap 

“juice” raw. For hundreds of years no 
one ever attempted to improve on it. But 
about the time of Solon, an inquisitive Hindu 
tried boiling it. When the juice was partly 
evaporated, yellowish crystals of sugar 
formed in the pan—the beginning of an in- 
dustry which every year produces twenty-five 
billion pounds of refined sugar. 

Sugar cane looks something like bamboo 
and grows from six to thirty feet high. Its 
sap contains as much as 20 per cent. of its 
weight in pure “sucrose.” At harvest time— 
early in the spring, the natives are sent into 





the field with large, broad-bladed knives 
(machetes) for stripping the leaves from the 
stalks, and cutting the long stalks into 
lengths of four to six feet. . These stalks are 
loaded onto ox-carts and brought to the 
central—the sugar “mill.” 

Arrived at the crushers, the cane is picked 
up by a huge claw-bucket and dropped into 
the hoppers leading to the crushing rollers. 
Under great pressure the juice is squeezed 
from the cane and concentrated by evapora- 
tion, similar to that of the early stages of 
the beet sugar- production. The - fibrous 
mass of cane, which has been deprived of all 
the sweet juice, is dropped on conveyors 
direct from the crushers and carried to the 
boiler room, where it is-burned.up. as fuel. 

The “raw” sugar,-obtained. by. direct crys- 
tallization from the concentrated raw-juice, 
is a moist, brownish product of not exactly. 
inviting aspect. It is packed in bags, ready 
for shipment to the “refineries’—most of 
which (for United States consumption) are 
located on the Atlantic, seaboard, between 
Boston and Baltimore. 

In these refineries the brown, damp raw 
sugar is first mixed with pure cold water and 
placed in huge centrifugals, of a type similar 
to those described in the beet-sugar process. 
The water, thrown off at high speed from the 
sugar crystals, takes with it most of the 
mechanical impurities adhering to the 
crystals. It does not refine the crystals 
themselves, but simply washes them on the 
outside. The impurities, which of course 
contain a considerable amount of sugar in 
solution, are called “molasses.” 

The sugar crystals are now led into big 
vats containing carefully measured quantities 
of warm water, which dissolves them. Air 
currents forced through the 
bottom of the vats keep the 
liquid constantly stirred and 
an examination at this mo- 
ment would show a yellow- 
ish liquor of sluggish beha- 
vior, in which myriads of 
small particles float around. 

To remove these impuri- 
ties the liquid passes through 
a series of plain bag filters 
of cotton. When it emerges 
from the bottom of the fil- 
ters it is light yellow and 
perfectly clear. So clear, in 
fact, that the layman would 





THE GREAT VATS WHERE THE LIQUID IS EVAPORATED FROM CANE-SUGAR 
SYRUP AND “RAW” SUGAR OBTAINED 


almost believe the refining 
process to be finished. How- 
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CRUSHING MACHINE IN OPERATION AT A CANE-SUGAR MILL 


(The sugar cane enters through the chute at the top, in the rear. The juice squeezed from the cane may be seen in 
the foreground, where it drops to evaporating machines on the floor below) 


ever, while the insoluble impurities—such 
as dust and sand and similar particles—may 
have been removed, the syrup still contains 
impurities of the soluble kind. The turning 
of the yellow syrup into a pure white sugar 
solution is one of the greatest discoveries of 
modern times. 

For this process it is necessary to use a 
peculiar kind of filtration material. Up to 
a few years ago no material had been found 
satisfactory except “bone black” or char— 
as it is known in the industry. Filters lined 
with bone black accomplish the miracle; 
they pick out and retain everything that is 
not sugar from the syrup. All sorts of 
impurities dissolved in the juice, the yellow 
coloring matter from the cane and vegetable 
salts which were extracted from the cane 
juice—all are caught and held fast by the 
char filters. 

The refined syrup coming from the char 
filters passes into vacuum crystallizing pans 
of copper in which the mass is heated to 
about 160 degrees F. When crystals begin 
to form, the syrup with its sugar crystals 
(the whole mass is called magma by sugar 
men) is dropped into crystallizing vats. From 
the vats it goes into the centrifugal machines, 
described in the beet sugar part of this 
article, where the yellow syrup is thrown 
off and the white crystals remain in the 
baskets. It is then dried, cooled, and packed. 

There is one important point of difference 
between the cane-sugar centrifugal syrup 
and that from beet sugar. The cane syrup 

Oct.—6 


is a delightfully tasting table syrup of excel- 
lent quality, and very popular. The syrup 
from the beet sugar centrifugals is sent back 
through the factory to get the last crystal of 
sugar out of it before it is thrown on the 
fields as a fertilizer, or fed to stock. It is! 
absolutely unfit for human consumption. 
The reason for this peculiarity lies in the 
character of the “impurities” contained in 
both cane and beet. In sugar cane these 
impurities amount to anywhere from 15 to 
20 per cent.; in beet sugar they are less than 
5 per cent. But—the impurities in the beet 
are peculiarly bitter; they contain salts of 
highly disagreeable taste, and even such a 
small quantity as one-half of one per cent: 
is easily discernible in the sugar. The im- 
purities of cane sugar, being of a rather 
pleasant taste, do not interfere with the use 
of the syrup and molasses for table use and 
cooking; in fact, correctly speaking, mo- 
lasses are mostly “‘impurities” of the sugar. 
Twenty years ago, when the American 
beet-sugar industry was in its infancy, and 
our manufacturers did not have the experi- 
ence they now have, slight impurities were 
permitted to remain in the finished product, 
with the result that a great many people to 
this day think they can distinguish between 
beet sugar and cane sugar. This is merely 
imagination. Refined beet sugar is as clean, 


- as pure, and as wholesome as the best refined 


cane sugar ever made. 
Will America learn to grow the sugar 
it needs on its great Western fields? 








ARE COTTON FARMERS 
PROFITEERING? 


BY CLARENCE POE 
(Editor The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.) 


[So many comments are heard and read on the immunity of the Southern cotton growers from 
price fixing and from special taxes on their product that it is important to have the facts as seen 


by the Southern planters themselves. 


No one is better informed than Mr. Poe on the agricultural 


problems of the Southern States or in closer sympathy with their best development.—THE Eprror.] 


HE newspapers report a Pennsylvania 

Member of Congress as seriously fight- 
ing to put a tax of $3 a bale on cotton. All 
over the North and West, too, one finds 
newspapers making or repeating statements 
indicating that cotton farmers are profiteer- 
ing and that the Government is allowing 
them to profiteer. 

These statements are usually made, I am 
sure, not’as a result of sectional prejudice 
or of any desire to mislead, but as a result 
of actual misunderstanding of conditions. It 
seems to me important, therefore, for the 
nation to know what the facts are. 

Our friends in the North and West see 
that the cotton farmer gets unusually large 
returns per acre, but forget that having ‘most 
laboriously to cultivate every stalk by hand 
and pick every lock by hand, the acreage 
one man can handle is surprisingly small. 
Mr. O. J. McConnell, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has worked out 
some striking figures bearing on this point. 
He shows that if we take the five leading 
corn-growing States, the five leading wheat- 
growing States, and the five leading cotton- 
growing States, the average farmer in the 
corn belt has 47.78 acres in corn, the aver- 
age farmer in the wheat belt 75.16 acres in 
wheat, while the average cotton-belt farmer 
—forced to grow a crop requiring hand labor 
rather than machine labor—cultivates only 
19.82 acres in cotton. The result is that 
while cotton in 1917 showed much greater 
increased profits per acre as compared with 
the five years 1912-16 than corn or wheat, 
the increased profits per farmer were as fol- 
lows: For wheat farmer, $1,000.38; corn 
farmer, $808.96; cotton farmer, $452.80. 

Another test is that offered in figures com- 
piled by Dr. Tait Butler. He shows that 
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the farm price of wheat for the ten-year 
period 1907 to 1916, inclusive, was 96.2 
cents per bushel, and the present price 2.28 
times as much. The farm price of corn 
1907-16 was 61 cents a bushel, and is now 
about two and two-third times as much. 
Now the farm price of cotton 1907-16 was 
11.8 cents a pound. Increase that price by 
2.28—the increase in wheat prices—and it 
appears that cotton should normally bring 
26.9 cents a pound. Increase it two and 
two-thirds—the increase in corn prices—and — 
it appears that cotton should normally bring 
31¥%4 cents a pound. And since in vast areas 
the 1918 cotton crop has been ruined’ by 
drought, is it not fair that the crop should 
now bring somewhat more than the 27 to 31 
cents a normal crop should bring? 

Of course, the Southern farmer is pros- 
perous. I am glad to say that he is. But 
he is not profiteering on cotton. Cotton is 
not paying bigger profits than corn or wheat. 
But the Southern farmer is prospering be- 
cause he is learning and practising diversifica- 
tion and making profits on other crops than 
cotton. What is happening is strikingly 
shown by the following statistics of increases 
in acreage and yield of various Southern 
crops in the Cotton Belt in 1917 as ‘com- 
pared with 1909: 


Percentages of Increase 1917 over 1900 
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SWEDEN A TRADE RIVAL OF 
GERMANY 


THOROUGH revulsion of feeling 

has taken place in the attitude of 
Sweden towards her powerful and unscrupu- 
lous neighbor to the south. And that she at 
last realizes the advantage and the desira- 
bility of reaching out her hand for a hearty 
clasp of understanding with America, is the 
opinion of Captain Sten Dehlgren, general 
manager of Dagens Nyheter (The Daily 
News), Stockholm, and Dr. Anton Karl- 
gren, its managing editor, who have recently 
visited this country. It is vital for Sweden, 
they maintain, to consider more closely her 
future relations with the United States, on 
which country she so largely depends for 
raw material for her industries. ‘The cen- 
tury-old fear of Russia which induced her 
now evaporating pro-Germanism, as well as 
manifold political problems at home, pre- 
vented a clear popular insight into the ra- 
tionale of America’s entry into the war and 
of the Allied cause in general. 

- Before the recent commercial agreement 
between the Entente and the present pro-Ally 
government at Stockholm there was imminent 
a compulsory approach to Germany as the one 
possible, though rather doubtful, source of 
badly needed supplies, especially foodstuffs. 
But the Entente, not willing to allow 
Sweden to ally herself perforce with the 
Teutons, granted the hitherto disapproved 


-passage of iron ore to Germany, which Ger- 


many insisted upon as the primary condition 
for the safe-conduct of the ships carrying 
supplies to Sweden. The Swedes, of late 
certainly distrustful of Germany’s policies 
toward small nations, feel that the agree- 
ment draws them into closer sympathy with 
the Entente, and in fact welcome it as a 
step in the direction of unusual prosperity, 
brought about, as far as possible, by an 
eventual Swedish, rather than German, mid- 
dlemanship between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Russian countries. 

Parts of the harbors of Gothenburg and 
Malmé have recently been constituted free 
ports, and a third—the fourth in Scandi- 
navia, Copenhagen having been a free port 
for some time—is nearing completion at 


Stockholm. A railroad ferry service is 
planned between Gothenburg and presumably 
Queensferry, south of Edinburgh. The 
desire for future trade competition with 
Germany is also evident on the contemplated 
construction by the government (which owns 
the railways) of a new trunk line connect- 
ing the old Gothenburg-Stockholm rail com- 
munications with the town of Kapellskar, 
west of the Aland Islands. Ferry service 
will be included between Kapellskar and the 
Finnish town of Hango, directly opposite. 
Thus the transfér of goods to northern 
Russia will be greatly facilitated, for, the 
channels via Denmark are in places too shal- 
low to admit into the Baltic Russian ships 
of considerable displacement; and _ then 
transportation via Sweden and Finland will 
mean far greater dispatch, and the ferry 
system will make possible the journey of rail- 
way cars between Siberia and England. 
Furthermore, the Swedish salesman is well 
aware of the eager post-bellum market in 
Russia for certain goods of Swedish manu- 
facture. Sweden possesses, for example, all 
the water-power and ore necessary for the 
extensive manufacture of modern farming 
implements, the introduction of which is 
going to revolutionize agriculture in Russia, 
and, in a conversation with Captain Dehl- 
gren, Henry Ford of Detroit mentioned a 
project of building a great tractor factory 
somewhere in Sweden, to supply Russian and 
other European trade with tractor machin- 
ery—at far less cost than American manu- 
facture and transatlantic shipment invelve. 
Sweden’s prospects are brighter than for 
many a day. She may well be content with 
her choice of a benevolent attitude toward 
the Entente, for both German domination 
and mistrust on the part of the western 
powers would be hard to remove in coming 
years, irrespective of the war’s outcome. 
Their countrymen see more fully than be- 
fore, assert the two journalists, the genuine 
interest of the Allies in the welfare of small 
states. The contrast between Germany’s 
past and present methods of drastic subjuga- 
tion, and America’s lofty democratic ideals, 
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and England’s liberal ways toward her sub- 
ject peoples, is now quite evident to the 
Swedish public. Hand in hand with aver- 
sion for Germany’s conduct in this war has 
gone the enactment of strict laws against the 
smuggling of goods across the Baltic. And 
the party in control of the government—the 
radical element—is in full sympathy with 
the Allied cause and American aims. 
Germany, however, is not looking blandly 
on while Sweden plans to become a com- 
mercial rival. To oppose the transportation 
enterprise pictured by the journalists above 
mentioned, Germany is already getting 
under way a “Polar Express” line. into 
northern Russia via Helsingfors, Finland. 
Inasmuch as that country has virtually be- 
come a German vassal state, it is evident 
that her close connection by rail with the 
Baltic Provinces now suffering Prussianiza- 
tion is highly desirable in Pan-German eyes 
for general reasons. The whole trip from 
Berlin to Reval and then by boat to Hel- 
singfors is scheduled to take around thirty 
hours. However, a railroad ferry between 
Reval and Helsingfors is at present un- 
thinkable, since the Finnish tracks have the 


same wide gauge as the Russian. It is the 
same wide gauge of the Swedish tracks that 
would make the Kapellskar-Hango ‘ferry 
service immediately possible. The Finns, 
however, propose to accommodate the. Ger- 
man trains by narrowing the old tracks in- 
volved and building new ones. Incidentally, 
two new steamship lines have been opened 
from Reval to Stettin. However, the Swedes 
are maintaining a trafhe of four boats a week 
between Stockholm and Petrograd. 


But Swedish international railway pro- 


jects are not confined to the Baltic and 
North Sea regions. Years ago Norway con- 
ceded to Sweden the use of the port of 
Narvik, due east of the Lofoden Islands, 
as a rail terminus for her importations of 
ore from Spitzbergen. Up to the present 
the Swedish coal mines there have promised 
so great a yield of excellent coal that Sweden 
sees herself largely independent of Germany 
in the matter of fuel. But Narvik is hun- 
dreds of miles out of the way; and there is 
considerable discussion in the Swedish press 


relative to negotiations for another Arctic - 


railroad concession, with a terminus at Bose- 
kop, slightly to the south of Hammerfest. 
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THE ENGLAND-SIBERIA FREIGHT FERRY; SWEDISH ROUTES TO SPITZBERGEN 


(The broken lines indicate ferry and steamship routes. Those cross-hatched denote railways. As is evident, the 


Bosekop railway will necessitate concessions from Finland) 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
| MONTH 





NOTES ON 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


AND REVIEWS 


F an article entitled ‘““The New United 
States” which he contributes to the cur- 
rent (October) number of the Yale Review 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart sketches 
some of the remarkable overturnings and re- 
adjustments in government that have come 
about during the past four years. He makes it 
clear that the title of his article is justified, that 
the United States is indeed a new country. 

In the same review K. K. Kawakami 
writes on “Japan’s Difficult Position”; C. 
R. Noyes on ‘Fallacies of War Finance” ; 
E. J. Nourse on “The Revolution in Farm- 
ing’; and John Galsworthy on “American 
and Briton.” 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram contributes a 
scholarly and especially well-informed ar- 
ticle on Rheims Cathedral. 

In the North American Review (Septem- 
ber) Charles Johnston gives a picture of 
“Soviet Russia”; Frederick Green writes on 
“Social Justice and Interstate Commerce” ; 
Paul Kester on “International Legislative 
Representation”; Allen Tucker on “Art and 


the War”; and Edith Franklin Wyatt on 
“Goethe: Anti-Prussian.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly (September) Ar- 
thur Henderson, the British Labor leader, 
in a letter to American workers urges sup- 
port for the policy of international concilia- 
tion. Vernon Kellogg in the same maga- 
zine gives the story of the capture of Charle- 
ville, as told at German headquarters, and 
among other war articles are: “As a Signal 
Man Saw It,” by Lewis R. Freeman; “An 
Italian Interlude,” by Paton MacGilvary; 
“Off the Dogger Bank,” by an officer in the 


‘British Navy; “Aerial Tactics,” by’ Charles 


B. Nordhoff, and “Students of the Sea,” by 
Joseph Husband. “Religion in War Time” 
is the title of an interesting discussion by 
William Ernest Hocking. 

Scribner’s for October has a good variety 
of war articles—“Battle Photography,” by 
William Beebe; “The Rule of the Red 
Guard,” by Miss Meriel Buchanan; and 
“Ttaly and the American Red Cross,” by 
Alice McKay Kelly. 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS IN RUSSIA 


LATE number of La Revue de Paris 

contains a detailed article, by Jules 
Chapin, on a subject now engaging so much 
attention—the Czecho-Slovaks; he discusses, 
in particular, the activity of their army in 
Russia. Every morning—says the writer— 
we hear of their capturing this or that town, 
or of some audacious exploit. Czechs of 
Austria and Slovaks of Hungary, they are 
deadly foes of the Dual Monarchy and mean 
to fight it at all hazards. Unable to do so 
in Maximalist Russia, -they- have resolved to 
gain the distant port in. Asia, Vladivostok, 
in order to join the armies of the Entente 
in the West. 


After recounting the trials and tribulations 
of these valiant troops in seeking to come 
to the aid of their Russian brethren—re- 
pulsed as they were by the Czar’s Govern- 
ment—the writer coming down to the latest 
events says: 


The Czecho-Slovaks having since February, 
1918, become an integrant part of the Czecho- 
Slovak autonomous army of France, continued to 
maintain their position in face of the enemy. 
They were the sole remaining military organiza- 
tion of the former powerful Russian Empire. 
Lenine and Trotzky, who were so successful in 
demoralizing and destroying the Russian army, 
soon took umbrage at this orderly phalanx and 
sought to disorganize it, likewise, by inciting the 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKS HOLDING A FIELD MASS BEFORE GOING INTO BATTLE AGAINST THE BOLSHEVIKI IN SIBERIA 


(Leaning on a cane is Genera! Diederiche, their commander) 


soldiers to desert and join the “Red Guard,” etc 
But all in vain; the Czecho-Slovaks remained 
faithful to their vow. The Bolshevist dictators 
then excited their partisans by circulating mali- 
cious falsehoods about them: that they were the 
unendurable vestige of the old régime, and so on. 
One should hear from those recently returned 
from Russia what energy, what patience these 
Czechs and Slovaks exercised in enduring all 
those outrages, in escaping the dangers of Maxi- 
malist anarchy. 

They hoped, despite all, 
rouse herself and reorganize. The pourparlers 
at Brest-Litovsk dissipated that hope. Seeing 
that they could expect nothing from their erring 
kindred, they decided to join their comrades in 
France. They conferred with the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, which promised them all the facilities 
for the transport of men and munitions to Vladi- 
vostok. 

The exodus across Ukraine was long and diff- 
cult. They marched continuously from February 
23 to March 9, and entered Kiev triumphantly. 
The last ranks of Czecho-Slovaks quit Kiev on 
the afternoon of March 1, and in the evening 
the Germans entered the town. 

The enemy marching thus on the heels of the 
Slavs, encounters were inevitable. A _ regular 
pitched battle took place on March 9 at Bakh- 
match, an important railroad center, about 125 
miles from Kiev. The battle lasted four days. 
The Germans claimed a victory but were in 
reality defeated with heavy losses in men and 
munitions. 

Their subsequent retreat was not accomplished, 
however, without obstacles. They plunged from 
Scylla into Charybdis. Freed from the Germans, 
they had to—and still have to—fight against 
anarchy. The Republic of the Soviets is not a 


that Russia would 


single republic, but a multitude of republics, 
Each city, in some parts each village, has its 
Soviet. These all-powerful local Soviets, to 


whom any organized body represents a memory 
of abhorred Czardom, made the march of’ the 
Czecho-Slovaks a veritable Calvary. Refused now 
engines, now coal; at places, cars; while nearly 
everywhere—not in Siberia alone—they were 


-The number of Germans 


commanded to disarm, while the “Red Guards,” 
or, even worse, armed German and Mag- 
yar liberated prisoners were sent against them. 
Naturally, this constant opposition roused their 
ill will against the Bolsheviki, who thus openly 
proclaimed themselves their enemies. These 
Slavs, then, who had wished to avoid any con- 
flict with the Russians, their racial kindred; to 
remain neutral in their internal affairs, were soon 
compelled to engage in a number of combats, 
accounts of which appeared in the daily press. 
Their first echelons, increased by groups of Jugo- 
slavs, succeeded in seizing the main points of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The Czecho-Slovaks are not, indeed, op- 
posed by the Russian people. The Hatter 
only desire—as a Slovak officer assured the 
writer—order and quiet; finding that the 
Slav troops had no designs upon their lives 
and property they received them kindly. 
Thus, in European as in Asiatic Russia, their 
retreat is hampered only by the Maximalists. 
and Austrians 
launched against them increases daily, oblig- 
ing them to guard the road which they have 
conquered but cannot use. It is in order to 
escape from this painful situation that these 
Slavs, become our allies, appeal to the En- 
tente. 


They do not demand, as some insinuate, that 
we should upset one Russian régime to replace it 
by another. They themselves have always re- 
fused, and do so still, to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of Russia. They simply ask to be given 
aid to fight against execrated Germany, and to 
at least create a Czecho-Slovak State, free and 
independent. They ask that they be permitted 
to codperate in the realization of a principle:so 
often proclaimed by Lenine and Trotzky—that 
of the right of nations to dispose of themselves 
Is that to be adjudged counter-revolutionary ? 
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IS BULGARIA A DEMOCRATIC NATION? 


ULGARIANS in this country maintain 

that, notwithstanding Bulgaria’s alli- 
ance with Germany in the war, their nation 
is essentially democratic. ‘The war, so far 
as Bulgarians are concerned, is a strictly Bal- 
kan affair, aiming at the liberation of the 
‘Bulgarian people. This view is set forth 
at length by Professor R. A. Tsanoff, of the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, in a recent 
number. of the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment (Worcester, Mass.). “He who has 
crossed swords with Prussian militarism,” 
says this writer, “need not oppose Bulgaria 
so long as Bulgaria’s alliance with Ger- 
many does not imply her subservience to the 
policies of Prussian militarism or her adop- 
tion of its policies.” 

Professor Tsanoff proceeds to show that 
the lands occupied by Bulgaria to-day are 
racially Bulgar, and it is his contention that 
Bulgaria, instead of being a pawn in the 
hands of Germany, is fighting to realize her 
own destiny. As to her claims to be re- 
garded as a democratic government, this 
writer refers to the Bulgarian Constitution, 
guaranteeing universal suffrage, freedom of 
speech, the ‘press and public assembly, and 
religious liberty. 


This constitution Bulgaria has maintained and 
has developed. Bulgaria has no nobility or caste 
‘system of any sort. Every Bulgar citizen votes 
on the same basis as every other; the National 
Assembly is unicameral, and the members of the 
cabinet are responsible to it. The Bulgarian 
electoral system, designed to insure the propor- 
tional representation of minorities, is a recent 
step ahead in democracy, which few of the na- 
tions now battling to save democracy have at- 
tempted to take. The character of this system 
should be of interest to advocates of truly rep- 
resentative government as well as to those who 
would acquaint themselves with Bulgaria’s po- 
litical life. 

In order to minimize the exercise of official 
pressure at the polls, the Bulgarian law compels 
all candidates for the National Assembly holding 
public office to resign their positions. Exception 
is made only of cabinet members, whose port- 
folios cannot be left vacant, and whose tenure 
of office is itself presumably subject to the verdict 
of the elections. Bulgaria anticipates the dan- 
gers of clericalism and army rule by excluding 
all priests and militaries from her legislature. 
She seeks to check graft by making it impossible 
for a contractor of any sort to sit in the As- 
sembly. She discourages the subordination of 
national to local interests by allowing any 
eligible citizen to place his candidacy in any dis- 
trict. She encourages independent voting by ad- 
mitting any eligible citizen to candidacy on the 
signed petition of ten registered voters. And 


she assures the proportional representation of 
minorities. The Bulgarian voter is assured of 
being represented in the National Assembly 
even if he does not choose to vote the ticket of 
the strongest individual party. 

An electoral ‘system based on the principle of 
plurality makes the relative predominance of a 
party at the polls an absolute predominance, since 
it delivers the total representation of the district 
to the party receiving the largest number, but 
not necessarily all, or even the majority, of the 
votes cast. This system virtually deprives the 
several individually weaker minorities of repre- 
sentation, depriving the country also of their 
direct contribution to its legislation. 


In the matter of individual land owner- 
ship Bulgaria makes a remarkable showing. 
While three-fourths of the population live 
on farms, of the 900,000 men actually en- 
gaged in tilling the soil only 80,000 are land- 
less laborers. Bulgaria has about 11,000,- 
000 acres of cultivated land, and 10,000,000 
of these are divided into estates of less than 
100 acres each, and more than two-thirds of 
these small land-owners live on the ground 
they own. The absentee landlord is un- 
known in Bulgaria. Less than one per cent. 
of her land-owners have estates larger than 
100 acres. 

Less than forty years ago Bulgaria had no 
schools and there was universal illiteracy. 
‘To-day, according to Professor Tsanoff, the 
Bulgar has the best educational system in 
southeastern Europe. 


One-tenth of-his people attend primary or sec- 
ondary schools. He educates.his women far bet- 
ter than do his neighbors; girls and young wom- 
en comprise 37.5 per cent of the pupils in the 
primary, 32.6 per cent in the secondary schools, 
and 22.2 per cent. of the students in the Univer- 
sity of Sofia. Bulgaria contributes as many 
names to the International Who’s Who in Science 
as all her Balkan neighbors put together. 


This, then, is the summing-up of the case 
for Bulgarian democracy: 


These easily verifiable facts prove (what is 
indeed a commonplace to all who have taken the 
trouble to inquire) that Bulgaria, a land of small 
farmers, with constitutional government, uni- 
versal suffrage, unicameral National Assembly, a 
truly representative electoral system, compulsory 
free public education, complete religious liberty, 
no nobility or caste system, no landed gentry, no 
private wealth and no poverty in the Western 
European or American sense of the term, public 
ownership of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
and other public utilities, is economically and cul- 
turally, as well as politically, a genuine democ- 
racy. 
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AN ITALIAN COMMENT ON PRINCE 
LICHNOWSKY 


N reading the “Memoirs” of Prince 
I Lichnowsky the first question that arises 
is: Why did the Imperial German Govern- 
ment send to London, at a time when so 
many momentous questions were at issue, a 
man whose hostile sentiments towards Aus- 
tria were well known, whose ideas regard- 
ing the political direction to be given to the 
relations with Russia certainly were not a 
secret, a man who for-a long time had been 
relegated to the background at home and 
who during his residence in London was 
often purposely kept ignorant of the most 
important matters? The writer, who re- 
views the Prince’s ‘“Memoirs” in a recent 
issue of the Italian Nuova Antologia, finds 
only one possible explanation for this curious 
fact, namely: 


The desire to send to London a man who flat- 
tered himself that he could smooth out the causes 
of friction between Germany and England and 
who would be able to convince the English states- 
men of his good faith; for their ideals and aspi- 
rations were well known, and Germany wanted 
to exploit them, hoodwinking the vigilance of 
the British until the opportune moment for war 
should come. This is as much as to say that the 
niere fact of having sent Lichnowsky to London 
on such a mission is the first proof of Germany’s 
diabolical premeditation of the war. 


When Lichnowsky arrived in London, 
toward the end of 1912, the last echoes of 
Germany’s peculiar conduct in the Morocco 
question had not yet died away and the 
“German peril” was beginning to be dis- 
cussed seriously in England. But at this 
time, and again during the Balkan crisis of 
the following year, Sir Edward Grey suc- 
ceeded in averting an open clash, as the 
writer repeatedly emphasizes. On _ Italy’s 
attitude he comments as follows: 


It is pertinent to refer here to the revelations 
of the Italian Foreign Minister, Marchese de San 
Giuliano, which have shown that as early as 
1913 Austria contemplated that which she actu- 
ally did in 1914.. In Germany little or no atten- 
tion is paid to what an Italian Minister may 
have said; but the fact is that this Italian Minis- 
ter refused to be a party to the scheme, and that 
this scheme, namely, the provocation of war, was 
known by Russia, which was at that time in very 
close relations with Italy, and hence was also 
known by England and France. It may be noted 
here that these revelations of the Marchese di 
San Giuliano are all the more significant be- 
cause Lichnowsky himself was not aware of their 
importance, for, like Germany in general, he has 


slight regard for Italy and dwells upon the 
psychologic differences between the members of 
the Triple Alliance, naturally to our detriment. 

The salient facts which the writer draws 
from the “Memoirs” are: 


(1) Germany invited Austria to attack Serbia, 
without the least pretext of having any German 


interests to defend, well knowing that this would 


provoke a world war, for the position of Eng- 
land and of France was clear, and it was foolish 
to suppose that Russia, who had been humiliated 
at the time of the Bosnia-Erzegovina incidents in 
1908 and again after the crisis following the first 
Balkan war, would submit to a new inroad upon 
its prestige. The statement by Von Jagow, based 
on reports sent by Count Pourtales that Russia 
would not rise up, was meant merely to deceive 
and is contradicted by the fact that von Bethmann- 
Hollweg did not conceal his uneasiness over Rus- 
sia’s threatening attitude. 

(2) Lichnowsky shows that between July 23 
and 30, 1914, the Russian Minister of the Exterior 
had repeatedly insisted that Russia could not tol- 
erate an attack upon Serbia, thus contradicting 
the assertions of Count Pourtales; that the British 
efforts and offers of mediation were refused, al- 
though Serbia, under pressure from England and 
Russia, had accepted the Austrian ultimatum al- 
most entire, and an honorable agreement was 
still possible on the two points that could not be 
accepted in the form in which they were pre- 
sented; and finally, that Count Berchtold was 
— to accept to a certain extent the Serbian 
reply. 


(3) When Count Berchtold was willing to: 


accede, on July 30, Germany sent an ultimatum 
to. Russia, although Austria had not been threat- 
ened, and then sent the declaration of war, al- 
though the Czar gave his word of honor that he 
would not send out a single soldier so jong as 
the question was still under discussion. 

(4) In view of all these facts, it matters little 
whether Germany knew of Austria’s ultimatum 
to Serbia; for Austria’s intentions were well 
known, and it is ridiculous to say that Germany 
did not know them too. 


The “Memoirs”. of Prince Lichnowsky 
are, in the writer’s opinion, an important 
contribution to the history of the events pre- 
ceding the war, and they fix the responsi- 
bility for the war upon the guilty party. 
When stripped of their exaggerations and 
their subjective point of view, they are of 
practical value as a historical document, 
showing not only the part that Germany 
played, but also the good faith of England 
and the other entente powers. Whatever 
is said in the “Memoirs” of the peaceful in- 
tentions that animated the entente first in 
not wanting the mad conflict and then in 
trying to prevent it, is definitive. 
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- THE WAR ORGANIZATION OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE | 


HE War Relief activities of the Chris- 

tian Science churches have been carried 
on so quietly that the public is hardly aware 
of the efficiency of the welfare and relief 
work already accomplished in France and in 
the various camps in this country. Six Chris- 
tion Science chaplains are ministering to the 
soldiers at the front; two parties of welfare 
workers, thirty in all, have gone over to 
engage in war .elief work, and a large 
force of able directors and assistants are car- 
rying Christian Science cheer into the can- 
tonments. To condense the matter, Chris- 
tion Scientists are out to win the war. There 
are no slackers among their numbers, and 
the money that is needed for their relief work 
pours in without solicitation, and as rapidly 
as it, is required. 

Christian Science teaches soldiers to trust 
to the illimitable power of the Christ-mind 
for protection, to go forth with unshakable 

faith, that whatever befalls is in the will of 
Divine Mind, and that, therefore, there can 
be no such thing as fear. A good morale is 
the better part of victory, and upon a prac- 
tical foundation of physical comfort and 
equipment for the men in training and in the 
field, Christian Science upbuilds a protective 
structure of unassailable faith. Already 
many accounts have come back from the 
trenches of seeming miracles which followed 
the trust of men, who were in extreme dan- 
ger, in the promises of the Ninety-first Psalm: 


Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 
nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in the dark- 
ness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not come 
nigh thee. 


Mr. James Arthur Seavey, writing in the 
New York Times, says: 


It is possible to realize, and with no great 
mental effort, that an American soldier overseas, 
certain in his mind that all is well at home, and 
having neither camp grouch nor trench grouch, 
will fight harder and more intelligently than the 
soldier whose mind is troubled and distraught. 
If that be true, then the Christian Science brand 
of happiness handed over to the rookie in the 
training camp makes for fighting efficiency. If 
it does, more power to it! Congress ought to 
make a special appropriation for its general dis- 
tribution. 

And these Christian Science soldiers meet an- 


other brigade of happiness purveyors almost as 
soon as they debark from the transports. The 
army welfare work in France and in Flanders 
is in charge of Paul Harsch, nine lieutenants, 
and hundreds of assistants. 

Mr. Harsch was formerly First Reader in the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Toledo.. As 
soon as he and his fellows arrived in France 
they joined hands with the war relief workers 
from the Christian Scientists in France and in 
England. The cembined force is formidable in 
numbers and contains many practitioners. To 
Mr. Harsch’s committee is forwarded from this 
country the products of the Christian Science 
Comforts Forwarding Committee. Branches of 
this committee are working in every State in the 
Union, the headquarters of the New York City 
branch being at 125 West Forty-third Street. The 
Christian Science women work along lines sim- 
ilar to those of the women of other denomina- 
tions and other organizations. They knit socks 
and- sweaters, helmets and wristlets and gauntlets, 
and they prepare comfort kits which carry real 
comfort to the Christian Science soldiers “over 
there.” 


The Touchstone (New York) for Sep- 
tember publishes an article on “War Work 
and Christian Science” that gives details of 
the expansion of these forms of effort: 


Within the last five months Christian Scientists 
have raised and spent for war relief without 
making any outside appeal over one million dol- 
lars. . . . They simply let it be known among 
themselves that money was needed, and from the 
members of the organization funds began to flow 
in in a steady stream. 

Seven hundred forwarding committees are al- 
ready established over the country, with head- 
quarters in Boston. The New York headquarters 
alone complete between twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred garments a week for the refugees, every one 
well made, of the best material, and cut from 
patterns furnished by the French. All of this 
work is volunteered. They have made _ hun- 
dreds of sheets, pillows, pillow cases, and so 
forth, besides crocheting new strips of material 
such as one makes into a rag rug, into stretcher 
slings. 

A Bible, khaki-covered; leather-covered text- 
book—“Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,” by Mary Baker Eddy; Quarterly and 
Hymnal are given to every soldier who wishes 
them, but not otherwise. 

On August 1 a Christian Science Welfare 
House for the use of the Allied forces was opened 
at 112 Eaton Square, London, S. W. 

The Christian Science Welfare House is situ- 
ated in a convenient center close to the Ameri- 
can Embassy, and the busy thoroughfare around 
Victoria Station. Various bus routes pass close 
by, and tube and underground railway are easily 
and quickly reached, but the creeper-clad house 
itself stands in a wide, sunny square, where 
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spreading plane trees cast a cool shade in the long, 
hot summer days. 

The house is designed to help and befriend in 
every way the men of the Allied forces. It is ac- 
tuated by the desire to do everything to make the 
men feel as much at home as possible. Up to 
the present time six Welfare houses have been 
opened in England. 


Thirty-five buildings and War Relief 
rooms have been opened in the United States, 
and others are under construction. A beau- 


tiful and commodious rest and _ service 
room for soldiers has been opened in New 
York City at 512 Fifth Avenue. Here the 
soldier boys can secure needed equipment, 
write letters home and get rest and good 
cheer. The Welfare Work in France is car- 
ried on at Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, Tours, 
Brest, and Langres, with headquartersin Paris. 
Two Welfare launches and fifty automobiles 
are used by the Christian Science workers. 


PEAT MOSS FOR SURGICAL DRESSINGS 


HE use of sphagnum, or peat moss, as a 

surgical dressing antedates the present 
war by many years, but its use on an exten- 
sive scale is a novelty for which the present 
scarcity of cotton is chiefly responsible. Our 
magazines and newspapers have published 
several notices of the introduction of this 
dressing in the military hospitals abroad, be- 
ginning in the early days of the war. Now 
the collection of the moss and the preparation 
of sphagnum dressings has been taken up 
actively in the United States, under the direc- 
tion of the Red Cross, and a pamphlet on 
the subject, prepared by Prof. J. W. Hotson, 
of the University of Washington, has been 
issued by the Northwest Division of the 
American Red Cross, at Seattle. <A briefer 
account, by the same writer, appears in a 
recent number of Science. 

Sphagnum, peat moss, or bog moss, has 
heretofore been known to the public chiefly 
through its use by florists and nurserymen 
for packing plants. 

In Sweden some of the coarser kinds of paper, 
like wall paper, wrapping paper, and _ building 
paper, are made from this moss. It is used in 
Alaska and other places where it is abundant 
to bind up wounds of domestic animals, particu- 
larly when there is some discharge. In such 
cases the moss is applied directly to the wound. 
When it is dried it is often used as bedding for 
horses and other animals. This moss has also 
been used in Scotland and Ireland as a home 
remedy for absorbing the discharge from boils 
and other suppurating wounds. It is known that 
‘in Germany a fairly good cloth is made by mix- 
ing sphagnum with wool and weaving them to- 
gether. Promising results have also been ob- 
tained when it is used as a fertilizer. 

Dr. Walton Haydon, of Marshfield, Oregon, 
used sphagnum extensively while in the service 
of the Hudson Bay Company at Moose Factory 
during the years 1878-1884. After the moss was 
collected and sorted it was sprinkled with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid. When nearly dry it 
was stored in a jar with a tight cover until used. 
In using it a thin cotton dressing was laid on the 
wound or sore, then a layer of moss, and the 


whole dressing wrapped with a bandage. Dr. 
Haydon found it best to keep the sphagnum with 
a small amount of antiseptic moisture in it, as it 
breaks up and becomes dusty when thoroughly 
dried. 

Sphagnum was used, or a least recommended 
for use, during both the Napoleonic and Franco- 
Prussian wars, and was employed to a limited 
extent in the Russo-Japanese war. It was not, 
however, until the present world war broke out 
that it became extensively employed as a modern 
surgical dressing. 

Shortly after the war was declared in 1914 
Dr. C. W. Cathcart, an Edinburgh surgeon and 
a lieutenant-colonél in the medical corps of the 
British army, began experimenting with sphagnum 
in one of the Scottish hospitals. The first pub- 
lished account of these experiments, together 
with the general account of the moss as a sur- 
gical dressing, appeared in the Scotsman of No- 
vember, 1914. Dr. Cathcart then formed an 
organization for collecting and preparing the 
peat moss for surgical pads in Edinburgh. This 
was the first organization formed for this pur- 
pose among the Allied nations. In September, 
1915, a second one was established in the south 
of Ireland by the Marchioness of Waterford. 
The work thus begun was so promising that new 
organizations sprang up all over Scotland and 
Ireland under the War Dressing Supply Organi- 
zation in Edinburgh and the Irish War Hospital 
Supply Depot in Dublin. During this experi- 
mental stage there was considerable opposition to 
this kind of surgical pad, but as time went on and 
the method of making the dressings was improved 
this opposition disappeared, and in February, 
1916, the British War Office accepted them as 
“official” dressings. With this recognition and 
organization the work rapidly increased, so that 
during the summer of 1918 the sphagnum pads 
produced by Great Britain are numbered in the 
millions per month, Scotland alone being asked 
to supply 4,000,000 sphagnum dressings a 
month. 

In America the sphagnum work on a large 
scale has been more recent. During the summer 
of 1916 Dr. J. B. Porter, of McGill University, 
became interested in peat moss for surgical dress- 
ings. Samples were collected in eastern Canada, 
especially in Nova Scotia, and sent to Britain 
for approval. It was late in the season before 
definite reports could be obtained from these 
samples, so little was done before the bogs were 
frozen. 
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In the spring and summer of 1917 this work 
was continued by the Canadian Red Cross under 
the direction of Dr. Porter. Although no very 
large number of dressings were made, yet the 
organization was extended and perfected, and the 
bogs containing the desirable moss located, so 
that if the demand became more urgent the pro- 
duction of this kind of dressing could be readily 
pushed. This demand came in January, 1918, in 
the form of an order from the British War Office 
for 20,000,000 sphagnum surgical dressings. The 
Canadian Red Cross is thus doing extensive work 
along this line during 1918. 

After the United States entered the war more 
interest was taken in this work by Americans, 
but it was not until March 1, 1918, that sphag- 
num was officially recognized by the National 
Red Cross of America. At that time a prelimi- 
nary order for 50,000 pads was given to the 
Seattle chapter, and these have been made on 
the campus of the University of Washington un- 
der the direction of the writer. 

The faculty of the University of Washington, 
feeling the importance of this phase of war 
emergency work and wishing to assist in com- 
pleting as rapidly as possible this large allotment 
of pads, voted to require all women of the first 


and second years of the university to register for; 


two hours a week for moss work during the spring 
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quarter. The request for this work came orig- 
inally from the women themselves through the 
dean of women. 


In collecting the moss care must be taken 
to secure the right kinds. Only four of the 
numerous American species have been found 
suitable for dressings. The details of the 
subsequent sorting, drying, etc., and of the 
preparation of the dressings cannot be sum- 
marized here. Any person or institution who 
wishes to take up this useful work may 
obtain the necessary instructions from the 
Surgeon-General of the Army, Washington, 
D. C., or from the Red Cross. 

Although sphagnum for surgical dressings 
has been largely the result of the present war, 
a make-shift for a necessity that had arisen, yet 
there seems every reason for believing that it is 
not going to be discarded after the war ends. 
The inexpensiveness of the moss, its high ab- 
sorbency, its abundance in certain parts of the 
country and its undoubted superiority over 
gauze and absorbent cotton for some purposes, 
clearly indicated that it is too important as a 
hospital equipment to let die with the war. 


A CLASSIC EXAMPLE IN EARLY AMERI.- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE 


ITTLE is now remembered of the first 
important work in America of the archi- 
tect Latrobe—the Bank of Pennsylvania 


‘(1799)—in Philadelphia. The interest ex- 


pressed by American architects in this mas- 
terpiece has led to the reproduction of the 
original plans of the building. Writing in 
the Architectural Record (New York), Mr. 
Fiske Kimball says of this building: 


The design as revealed in the drawings might 
well be that of an exceptionally pure example 
of the modern American “one-story” bank of 
limited frontage—so marked has 


cornice in a square attic and a saucer dome. In 
the perspective the eye of the dome is treated as a 
skylight with a low circular curbing, but in 
execution a lantern, itself treated with Roman de- 
tails, was substituted, doubtless as a result of 
the practical difficulties of climate. 

The policy of the directors in erecting a splen- 
did building does not seem to have involved any 
disastrous financial consequences, but to have 
proved an enlightened act of investment. In the 
fatal panic of 1837, however, the bank failed, in 
common with so many others, and the building 
passed to different uses. After the Civil War 
the site came into possession of the Government, 
and the building was taken down. 





been the reversion to the type 
of which it was the very first. 
A circular banking hall, domed 
on the model of the Pantheon, 
forms the center, with vestibule 
before and counting room be- 
hind. The facades to the streets 
in front and rear consist each of 
a pedimented portico six col- 
umns wide, in a graceful Greek 
Ionic order. The side facade 
has three large arches, which in 
the perspective embraced both 
the main and mezzanine stories 
of vaults and minor rooms, but 
were afterwards cut down to 
permit small windows and 
panels above. Slight breaks in 
the side wall mark the central 
room, which rises above the main 
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LATROBE’S BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA (1799) 
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A FRENCH RETROSPECT OF THE WAR 

















Photograph by Bain News Service 
M. MILLERAND 


LEXANDRE MILLERAND, the dis- 
tinguished French statesman, orator, 
reformer, Minister of War in 1914, con- 
tributes the initial article to a recent issue of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris). He 
casts a brief glance at the most striking events 
of the Great War and closes by stating in 
the clearest terms the conditions which must 
be exacted from Germany before a treaty of 
peace can be concluded. Issuing from ‘so 
eminent a source, his words are of special 
import and interest. 

Is it not, he observes, a fitting time, at 
the beginning of the fifth year of the war, 
to glance at the panorama of the four years 
just past! 


From August, 1914, to August, 1918, what a 
tragic succession of events! Mobilization—a 
grand spectacle which held the promise of all 
the succeeding miracles of devotion and heroism. 
The Belgian sacrifice: the unreserved immola- 
tion of a whole people. The British answer to 
the German crime. French hopes dashed at the 
end of August; then the victory of the Marne, 
which determined the course of destiny. 

The British putting forth their incomparable 
effort. What a vision, that of January, 1915: 


the superb battalions hastening voluntarily at 
Lord Kitchener’s call. Magnificent soldiers— 
but unarmed. The Entente had to forge their 
arms in the very tide of battle. Gradually order 
evolves from chaos in production; under the 
dire stress of circumstance miracles are realized. 
On the threshold of the second year of the war 
the French army counts 272 batteries of heavy 
artillery as against 68 at the beginning. 

In May, 1915, inspired by a poet of genius, 
by a King imbued with the traditions of his 
house, by beneficent statesmen like Salandra and 
Sonnino, Italy joins the Allies. 

The second winter of the war. The year 1916, 
the year of Verdun! In halting Germany be- 
fore the town which she wished to conquer at 
any cost, the Poilu transcended the aim assigned 
him: he not only saved the citadel for France— 
he won the war. The entrance of the United 
States upon the scene was the reward of his 
heroism. Before that occurrence a great hope, 
quickly eclipsed, illumined the opening of the 
third year of the struggle—Rumania threw itself 
into the conflict. Germany spared no pains to 
crush her. One could base high hopes upon the 
valiant Rumanian army. But that was reckon- 
ing without the defection of Russia. The En- 
tente Powers would no doubt have succumbed 
had not President Wilson’s decision and the 
American declaration of war intervened at that 
juncture. 

The fourth year of the war saw the develop- 
ment of the fatal consequences of the Russian 
defection as well as the dawning, swifter than 
one could foresee, of the first results of the co- 
dperation of the United States. Paris, within 
range of the German guns, like London within 
that of the Gothas, retained her calm and the 
poise befitting capitals worthy of their nations 
and their armies. The fifth year of the war 
finds the Entente masters of their nerves, sure 
of their aims, resolved to keep on to the end. 

* * * 


How can one forget [proceeds the writer] that 
the evils endured for four years, the countless 
mourning inflicted, the vast losses of all kinds, 
have been caused by the will of one man and of 
a people closely linked with him in the mad de- 
sire for conquest. Germany has essayed in every 
way to shake the responsibility for the war from 
her shoulders. German diplomacy has sought—but 
in vain—to throw the onus of aggression in turn 
upon Belgium, France, England, Russia. To 
give but one sample of Teuton duplicity: the 
German White Book neglected to record the 
too significant dispatch of July 29, 1914, of the 
Czar to the Kaiser, requesting that the Austro- 
Serbian difference be submitted to the Hague 
Tribunal. The very number of their knavish 
tricks shows the value they attach to deceiving 
the world. 

And they are right. For it is a vital point, 
this of fixing the responsibility for the war. If 
it is true—and it is—that a government and a 
people let loose a scourge upon the world which 
is devouring it, who can doubt that a peace can 
be really established only when that criminal 
people and government shall have been rendered 
unable to renew their crime? 
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Thus the knowledge of the origin of the 
war dictates its necessary conclusion. There 
is no alternative. 

For four years the question has been put, 
more and more frequently, as to what con- 
ditions the Entente demands. They have 
thus far not been placed in a position to_re- 
fuse any. Some uneasy spirits have pondered 
whether they had not perchance allowed the 
olive branch held out to them to escape their 
grasp. Recent events must have eased their 
concern on that point. Germany has boldly 
shown in two cases, one after the other, what 
she conceals under the name of peace. The 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk in the first place; 
that of Bucharest in the second. The latter 
must have dispelled any doubts still remain- 
ing after the former instance. 

In order to combat Germany it has finally 
been decided to appeal directly to the anti- 
German elements. As for the Czechs, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, who claim the right to a 
free, national existence, the Entente has re- 
solved to make their cause its own. The 
same in the case of Poland. 

Germany set the world on fire in order to 
establish its economic and political suprem- 
acy. Before the war its leaders had doomed 
the small nationalities to death. True to 


the principles so clearly and loftily set forth 
by President Wilson, the Entente fights for 
the reparation of past crimes by the deliver- 
ance of the oppressed nationalities. It ap- 
peals to them to attain the end from which 
all the other results flow—an enduring 
barrier against the encroachments of Teu- 
ton insatiable ambitions, the advent of a 
League of Nations, composed of free peoples 
masters of their fate. 


Five words summarize the conditions of peace 
acceptable by the Entente: “Prussian militarism 
must be destroyed.” 

Let that be until the close of the war our ‘one 
thought, the immutable word of command! 

To-return Alsace-Lorraine to France; unite 
Italia -irredente with Italy, Rumania with her 
sons groaning under Hungarian domination; to 
summon. to freedom the Czechs, the Czecho- 
Slovaks; to restore, with the indemnities which 
are her due, glorious, stricken Belgium; to re- 
vivify Servia; to reconstruct Poland, quartered 
between Russia, Austria and Prussia—what is 
that if it is not the destruction of Prussian mili- 
tarism ? 

The new world has not entered on the scene, 
it does not-traverse the Atlantic, does not achieve 
the daily miracles of which we are the amazed 
and grateful witnesses, in order to rest satis- 
fied with a bastard, deceitful peace pregnant 
with every sort of danger. The United States, 
and we with them, will not halt until the aim is 
attained—Prussian militarism destroyed. 


BERLIN TO BOKHARA 


N The Fortnightly Review for August 

“Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M. P., brings 
up to date a series of articles which he wrote 
about two years ago on the Eastern Question 
by a consideration of the changes which the 
Russian collapse has wrought in the position 
in the Near East. Russia, he says, has gone 
back two hundred and fifty years, dragging 
down Rumania in her ruin. Germany, 
whose governing motive in forcing the war 
was to alter the Eastern situation in her 
favor, finds herself unexpectedly dominant in 
Southeastern Europe, and although the Brit- 
ish advance into Palestine and the brilliant 
campaign in Mesopotamia have shattered her 
dream of empire from Hamburg via Bagdad 
to the Persian Gulf, 


Yet the admission must be made that the menace 
to the world-power of Britain has not been so 
much frustrated as diverted. The terms of the 
treaties imposed by the Central Powers upon 
Russia, the Ukraine, and Rumania open out to 
German ambition fresh and unexpected possibili- 
ties. No student of Near-Eastern politics could 
have been blind to the danger involved in the 


schemes so skilfully and persistently pursued by 
Germany in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia dur- 
ing the last twenty years. But who could have 
foreseen that at the very moment when the Ger- 
man advance in this direction had been blocked 
by the success of British arms the folly and pusil- 
lanimity of the Russian anarchists would offer to 
Germany alternative routes to the Far East? It 
cannot be pretended that Berlin to Bokhara is 
quite so attractive a project as Berlin to Basra. 
The Trans-Caspian line is neither so direct nor 
so convenient as the Bagdadbahn, but it must be 
confessed that it is in the last degree exasperating 
to the opponents of Germany that as soon as the 
earlier and superior project had been defeated a 
very tolerable alternative should have revealed 
itself. Nor must it be forgotten that the route 
via Kieff and Baku runs through a country which 
is exceptionally rich in grain, oil, and minerals. 
Important commercially, the route is not less im- 
portant strategically. One of the stations on the 
trunk-road to Bokhara is Merv, whence a branch 
line runs to the frontier of Afghanistan. The 
menace implied in the mention of these names 
cannot prudently be ignored, though it may be 
admitted that a line of communication depending 
for its continuity upon the good will of Poles, 
Cossacks, and Armenians, to say nothing of the 
tribes of the Trans-Caspian provinces, can hardly 
be described as comfortably secure. 
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REGULATING THE “MOVIES” 


N article in Nuova Antolugia (Rome) 

by Signor Bortolo Belotti, of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, handles some 
of the questions touching a control of the 
motion-picture shows. ‘The writer is the 
more persuaded of the need for effective 
regulation in view of their immense and 
constantly growing popularity in Italy, just 
as in other European and American coun- 
tries, and he fully recognizes that it is al- 
most impossible to overestimate the good 
or the harm that they can do the public. 
The great problem is how to suppress, or at 
least to minimize their bad qualities, while 
preserving their good ones. 

Of the evil effects upon the young of the 
realistic reproduction of criminal happenings 
there can be no doubt. Of this the Italian 
police courts have had ample experience; 
and as though the native crop of crimes were 
inadequate, we are told that when in Valenza 
a group of boys charged with the commis- 
sion of a series of petty crimes were asked 
where they had learned how to do such 
things, the unhesitating answer was: “At 
the ‘movie,’ in the ‘Mysteries of New 
York!’” The writer insists that if so much 
attention has been paid to the influence of 
criminal pictures and criminal literature, it 
should be realized that the exact and vivid 
reproduction of all the details of a crime, 
from its preparation to its execution, must 
have much greater influence for evil than 
even the worst books and pictures that fall 
into the hands of children. 

Turning to the question of regulation, the 
writer finds a divergence of opinion between 
those who lay chief stress upon censorship 
of the films as a whole and those who see 
the best remedy in establishing a rigid age 
limit for those who may be admitted. As 
to this he notes the regulation already in 
force in Wiirtemberg before the war, pre- 
scribing that all below seventeen years should 
only be admitted to a special class of motion 
pictures, admission being refused them to all 
others, even when accompanying adults. A 
similar regulation obtains in the Swiss can- 
ton Zug. 

Inspired by the example of such legisla- 
tion as this, it has appeared to some Italians 
that it would be well to separate the films 
into two categories, one for the public gen- 
erally, excepting persons under eighteen 
years of age, and the other for the latter, and 
to require in the selection of this second class 


a greater degree of strictness than for the 
former. This does not meet with Signor 
Belotti’s approval. He holds that the ex- 
ample of foreign lands does not suffice. Po- 
lice. regulations, such as are essentially those 
concerning the cinematograph, ought, in an 
even greater degree than other ordinances, 
to be in harmony with the temperament, the 
dispositions, the habits of the people to whom 
they apply. 

In a land where a simple declaration: 
verboten! suffices to turn aside the steps of a 
citizen, or where at a sign of the policeman’s 
baton a whole stream of passers-by will stop, 
some such prohibition as has been indicated 
would be comprehensible, because it would 
probably be respected and obeyed. It is thus 
that we understand the regulations in Wiir- 
temberg and Zug to which allusion has beers 
made. But in Italy! exclaims Signor Be- 
lotti. How can anyone forget the charac- 
teristic impatience of individual restraint, the 
aversion to any excessive limitation of indi- 
vidual freedom, which characterizes the Ital- 
ian people? And how can anyone forget 
another of its characteristics, the lively in- 
telligence, one might say the invincible tend- 
ency to know, to see, to learn, which so 
strongly differentiates an Italian youth from 
a German one. How can anyone fail to real- 
ize that, as a result, the young people, 
tempted by the forbidden fruit, will spare 
no efforts to persuade the ticket-takers at the 
motion-picture shows that they are over the 
legal age-limit? Can they be forced to carry 
birth certificates with them, or municipal 
passes for a moving-picture show; and, if 
so, who is to verify these documents? ‘The 
ticket-takers ? 

As to the essential aspects of the scheme, 
Signor Belotti finds that to create a category 
of films exclusively for adults and another 
exclusively for adolescents, signifies the prac- 
tical removal of the restraints imposed on the 
former class. But do not adults need pro- 
tection in this matter? Statistics show that 
the motion-picture theaters are especially fre- 
quented by women, and yet, under the pre- 
text of protecting the children, we would be 
abandoning all effective protection for that 
half of the race which is destined to care for 
and to educate the children. Moreover, 
there does not exist any real distinction from 
a moral viewpoint. The same general rules 
as to what is immoral, indecent or dishonest, 
apply to adults as to young people. 
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JOYCE KILMER 


HE death of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, of 

the 165th Infantry (Rainbow Division) 
in the high tide of his young manhood, re- 
moved from the lists of fighting men a gal- 
lant soldier, from the ranks of American 
poets a many-sided genius of great nobility 
of character and definite spiritual ideals, and 
from the mass of humanity a man to whom 
kindness was a creed and fidelity as the very 
breath of his soul. 

Mr. Kilmer was born in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., December 6, 1886. He was the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Kilmer. His 
parents and his wife, who was Miss Aline 
Murray, stepdaughter of Henry Mills Alden, 
editor of Harper’s Monthly, and 
four young children survive him. 
He was a graduate of Rutgers 
College, 1904, and of Columbia 
University, 1908. He had been 
Latin Master in the Morristown 
High School, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Standard 
Dictionary, the New York Times 
and Current Opinion, and lec- 
turer on literature for Columbia 
University. He was president of 
the Dickens Fellowship, a mem- 
ber of the Authors’ League, the 
Poetry. Society, the Authors’ 
Club, the Columbia University 
Club, and the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 

His published work includes ‘Trees and 
Other Poems,” whose title poem brought him 
extensive fame; “Main Street and Other 
Poems,” “The Circus and Other Essays,” 
“Literature in the Making,” and “Summer 
of Love.” He will be best remembered 
throughout the United States for his memor- 
able and powerful poem, “The White Ships 
and the Red,” that commemorates the tor- 
pedoing of the Lusitania. ‘This tragic cir- 
cumstance was the direct impetus that led 
Mr. Kilmer to join the army. 

Sergeant Lemist Esler, who served side by 
side with Kilmer in the Marne advance, has 
related the incidents of his death in the New 
York Times. He found the body of the poet 
after he had been shot in the head by a bullet 
from a German machine gun. 


Joyce Kilmer met his end in the heroic per- 
formance of his duty. . . . Being attached to 
the Intelligence Department, it was the duty of 
Kilmer to precede the battalion and discover the 
possible location of enemy guns and enemy units. 





SERGT. JOYCE KILMER 


The last time I saw him alive was on the morn- 
ing after he had crept forth alone into No Man’s 
Land and had come back on a brief errand into 
the village. He wag full of enthusiasm and 
eager to rush back into the woods where he and 
others had suddenly discovered enemy machine 
guns. A party of us moved out with him, the 
battalion slowly following. Then the commander 
sent forth a patrol with Kilmer in the lead to 
establish the location of the machine guns. I 
lost sight of Kilmer, and a couple of hours later, 
when the battalion advanced into the woods to 
clear the spot of the enemy, I suddenly caught 
sight of Kilmer lying on his stomach on a bit 
of sloping ground, his eyes just peering over the 
top of what appeared to be a natural trench. 
. . . We called to him but received no answer. 
Then I ran up and turned him on his back only 
to find that he was dead. 


Later he describes the man the 
regiment grew to know: 


A man of relentless energy and 
enthusiasm, facing death with jaws 
firm but laughter always in his eyes, 
and returning always with a useful 
report of what he had seen and 
heard across No Man’s Land. 


Edwin Markham says of Kil- 
mer: 


His death is a great loss to the 
forces of idealism in the nation. . 
Every line from his pen is an honor : 
to his mind and to his manhood. 
Joyce Kilmer made the great de- 
cision. He chose to serve the good, to stand by 
his principles, to guard the sense of honor within 
his breast. 


Among the tributes from fellow-poets, 
which include poems by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne and Elsa Barker, one by Joseph Ber- 
nard Rethy perhaps best describes the Kilmer 
his friends knew: 


“He loved the songs of nature and of art; 

He heard enchanting voices everywhere; 

The sight of trees against the sunlit air, 

And fields of flowers, filled with joy his heart. 
He knew the romance of the busy mart, 

The magic of Manhattan’s throbbing life, 

And sensed the glory of the poor man’s strife, 
And humbly walked with Jesus Christ apart. 


All kindly things were brother to his soul; 

Evil he scorned and hated every wrong; 
Gentle—another’s wounds oft wounded him. 
But when his country called the freedman’s roll, 
Forthwith he laid aside his wondrous song. 
And joined in Flanders God’s own Cherubim.” 


A group of war poems published in Scrib- 
ner’s for September includes one of the last 
poems that Joyce Kilmer wrote. It describes 
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a wood in France called the “Rouge Bou- 
quet,” where “death came flying through the 
air” killing the young soldiers stationed there 
and making at the same time their graves in 
the depth of the wood. It holds the essence 
of the Celtic courage that goes to death with 
smiling eyes and a song upon the lips. When 
a fitting memorial shall be made to this young 
poet on the battlefield where he fell, a fitting 
inscription would be the last stanza of this 
poem: 


There is on earth no worthier grave 
To hold the bodies of the brave 
Than this place of pain and pride, 
.Where they nobly fought and nobly died. 
Never fear, but in the skies 

Saints and angels stand, 
Smiling with their holy eyes 
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On this new-come band. : 
St. Michael’s sword darts through the air ~* 
And touches the aureole on his hair, 
As he sees them stand saluting there, 

His stalwart sons; 

And Patrick, Brigid, Columkill bic 
Rejoice that in veins of warriors still~ . 

The Gael’s blood runs. - - 

And up to Heaven’s doorway floats, (9: «. 

From the wood called Rouge Bouquet, - 
A delicate cloud of bugle notes ‘ 

That softly say: 
“Farewell! 
Farewell! greed 
Comrades true, born anew, peace to you. 
Your souls shall be where the heroes~are, 
And your memory shine like the morning star. 
Brave and dear, 
Shield us here, 

Farewell!" 





1By permission from Scribner’s Magazine for Septem. 
ber, 1918. Copyright, 1918, by Charles Scribner’s ‘Sons. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDIST SOCIETIES 


HEREAS in most countries propa- 

ganda is more or less of an accident, 
in Germany it is a science. ‘There the great- 
est importance is attached to propaganda, and 
it is developed with Teutonic thoroughness, 
says Mr. Lewis Melville, in an interesting 
review of the subject in the Quarterly Re- 
view (London). Official propaganda in 
Germany is issued by the different govern- 
ment departments, by the Foreign Office, the 
War Office, and the Admiralty, each of 
which has a special section for the purpose. 
There is also a Press Department for in- 
fluencing neutral countries, and a great num- 
ber of private organizations formed, many 
of them long before the war, to encourage 
commercial relations between Germany and 
foreign countries, and to influence public 
opinion abroad in favor of German inter- 
ests. Of these the most important was 
the Deutscher Ueberseedienst Transozean, 
founded in the spring of 1914, to set up, 


amongst other objects, a national, as opposed- 


to an international, news agency, which 
would serve exclusively German interests: 


The D. U. Transozean issued a daily wireless 
service which has been of great value to Ger- 
many, for while Wolff’s Telegram Bureau is to 
some extent compelled by its semi-official charac- 
ter to maintain a certain reserve, Transozean, 
being ostensibly a private concern, could conduct 
its service as unscrupulously as it liked without 
in any way implicating the government. As a 
matter of fact, it did not hesitate to send out gar- 
bled war telegrams and tendencious matter of.all 
kinds. It seems scarcely to be doubted that -the 


official circles of the Empire encouraged and 
sometimes instructed it to issue doubtful and even 
definitely mendacious statements for which the 
government did not care openly to accept respon- 
sibility. Certainly the promptness and regularity 
with which these messages were dispatched sug- 
gest that the authorities gave them priority. 


The Hamburg Colonial Institute and the 
War Combine of German Industries are 
other examples of these pseudo-private propa- 
ganda societies which take the whole world 
for their province, and in addition there are 
numerous societies—such as the German- 
Bulgarian Society, the German-Balkan So- 
ciety, the German-Asiatic Association, and 
the German-Chinese Society—which restrict 
their operations to a certain country or group 
of countries. Of all these the writer gives 
full and valuable particulars, and he also has 
much that is interesting to say of German 
propaganda in Central and South America. 
But he cheeringly concludes that all these 
efforts have proved comparatively futile: 


The United States, China, and the republics of 
Central and South America, in particular, have 
been wooed persistently—with what result the 
whole world knows. China, the United States, 
Cuba, Panama, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Brazil 
have declared war on Germany; Bolivia, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua have severed diplomatic 
relations. How great a blow this must be can be 
imagined from the fact that, at the first annual 
meeting of the German Economic Union for South 
and Central America, held at Berlin September 1, 
1915, Herr G. Maschke, President of the German- 
Brazilian Commercial Association, stated that 
“South and Central America are our greatest 
assets overseas.” 
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THE SIMPLEST METHOD OF FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


HE exigencies of the present war have 
led to various complicated methods of 
conserving the food supply. Both in this 
country and abroad systems of rationing 
have been adopted with respect to particular 
articles of diet, and we have had ample and 
interesting experience with substitute foods. 
Little attention has, however, been given to 
the most obvious method of saving food in 
general, viz., going without it! We refer, 
of course, not to starvation, but to a reduc- 
tion of diet within such limits as may be 
found compatible with physical well-being. 
Fasting to promote health is a well-worn 
fad, and, practised in moderation, it has had 
scientific approval. it is a trite remark that 
most of us eat too much. If this remark is 
true, consider the war-winning possibilities 
of a nation-wide reduction of diet to the 
happy mean between too much and too little! 
This idea is the point of departure of an in- 
teresting address given to the American Phil- 
osophical Society last spring by Prof. F. G. 
Benedict, the well-known authority on die- 
tetics, and published in a recent number of 
Nature (London). His thesis is supported 
by the record of experiments made on a group 
of college students by the Nutrition Labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution in Boston. 


The general plan was to curtail the diet suf- 
ficiently to reduce the weight approximately 10 
per cent. This could have been done by a com- 
plete withdrawal of food for about fourteen or 
fifteen days. It was recognized that these men 
were, first, college students with obligations for 
educational advancement, and secondly, volun- 
teers for scientific research. A complete fast for 
fourteen days would, in all probability, have 
caused most of them considerable discomfort, if 
not distress. The alternative was to curtail the 
dietetic intake so that the weight-loss would 
take place, not in fourteen days, but in four to 
six weeks. This was done by serving the men 
approximately one-half to two-thirds of the cal- 
oric requirements prior to the dietetic control, 
making absolutely no change in the kinds of 
foods eaten. The young men were cautioned not 
to lessen their mental or physical activities. Ob- 
viously, if the activity of a group of men wére 
lessened, as, for example, by putting them to bed, 
to use an extreme illustration, their dietetic re- 
quirements would be very much less. Suffice it 
to say that these men carried out all the require- 
ments of collegiate activity, both physical and 
intellectual, throughout the entire period. As 
soon as the reduction in weight had reached 10 
per cent. or thereabouts, the calories in the in- 
take were increased to such an extent as to hold 
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the weight at a constant level. The number of 
calories required to hold this weight constant over 
a considerable period of time could be taken as 
a fair representation of the actual caloric re- 
quirement for this group of men. 

To ensure a suitable base-line a second group 
of twelve men from the large number of volun- 
teers originally presenting themselves was selected 
to act as a control squad. These men were in 
every particular studied with the same degree of 
care as squad No. 1, except that there was no 
dietetic control. 


The details of the experiments and their 
effects are somewhat too technical to be given 
here. Some marked physiological changes 
were produced by the reduced diet, including 
a conspicuous slowing of the pulse and re- 
duced blood-pressure, but in general 


the whole period of lowered food intake had no 
untoward effect upon the physical or mental ac- 
tivities, and the men were able to continue suc- 
cessfully their college duties. 

At the conclusion of the entire research the men 
presented an appearance not unlike the average 
college student; it would have been difficult to 
pick them out from the rest of the college body on 
the campus. On close inspection the members 
of the diet squad would perhaps have appeared 
somewhat emaciated, particularly in the face, 
but they were performing their duties as college 
students, both physically and intellectually, with 
no obvious reduction in stamina. 


The lesson for the present emergency 
which Professor Benedict draws from these 
experiments is set forth in a conservative tone. 


The great objection to making practical de- 
ductions from laboratory experiments is usually 
that such researches are carried out on the lower 
animals, or if men are studied, but one, or at 
the most two, are used. With a group of twenty- 
four men, such as was studied in this research, 
one is justified, if ever, in drawing deductions 
or making recommendations. We can not then 
be charged with faddism or irrational propagan- 
da if we are led to make certain definite recom- 
mendations—recommendations that admittedly 
we would never make in peace times, and that 
admittedly may have serious faults. These rec- 
ommendations are primarily a war measure. 

Although some of our men were under twenty- 
one years of age, the data obtained in our ex- 
periments have no bearing on the period of 
growth; the diet of the growing child should in 
no circumstances be reduced. Neither are the 
results applicable to the conditions of severe mus- 
cular work, as, for example, in the Army. They 
may, however, legitimately suggest practices for 
patriotic civilians not performing severe mus- 
cular work; that these standards represent the 
optimum needs for peace times requires further 
evidence for substantiation. It is quite clear 
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that a civilian body of men could readily with- 
stand a siege on half-rations without difficulty 
for several months, and, since danger seems re- 
mote, that reduced rations for all adult civil- 
ians may be justifiable as a war measure for a 
relatively long period of months. 

I can not feel that an alteration in the Army 
diet is justifiable at present. It is bad policy 
“to swap horses in the middle of the stream.” 
The fighting unit may well be exempted from in- 
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novations, but let the civilian pogulation give 
this whole project a thorough, honest test, rec- 
ognizing that while there may be, in certain cases, 
an element of hazard, and in many cases an ele- 
ment of discomfort, the possibilities for danger 
in accomplishing a weight reduction of 10 per 
cent. are negligible: The calories thereby saved 
are by no means negligible, but with the sum- 
total of our population would feed an enormous 
Army. 





AN ITALIAN SCHEME OF INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION 


NE of the complex problems to be dealt 

with when the war shall have been 
ended, and one that is certain to become 
very insistent, is the adjustment of the share 
properly belonging to the workmen out of 
the profits of the larger industrial organiza- 
tions. In Nuova Antologia (Rome) Prof. 
Cesare Vivante, of Royal University of 
Rome, calls attention to a French law on 
this subject, passed in 1917, and proceeds 
to suggest a modified form of this as ap- 
parently offering an equitable solution of 
the matter. 

In his opinion the French law, which 
passed the Chamber without discussion, has 
one cardinal defect, namely, that instead of 
being mandatory, it is merely permissive. 
Therefore, it leaves the recognition of the 
workman’s right to the profits of an in- 
dustry, and to a certain limited extent in its 
management, entirely to the good-will of the 
company in question. ‘The companies can 
freely determine the part of the profits to 
be assigned to the workmen, since the law 
gives them the power to hold back in favor 
of the capital a rate of interest determined 
by their statutes. It is indeed provided that 
workmen may have a certain limited repre- 
sentation on the board of directors, but those 
chosen as such representatives may be at any 
time put out of office by simply discharging 
them from the company’s employ. What 
degree of freedom would such workmen- 
directors have in opposing the policy of the 
directors representing the capital? 

In view of all this, Professor Vivante con- 
siders that it would be both just and de- 
sirable to enact a law at once stronger and 
broader in its provisions, and he gives the 
following outline of the one he advocates: 


(1) Every joint-stock company, after deducting 
from the profits a dividend of 6 per cent. on 
the shares, and the amount requisite for the legal 


reserve and for the salaries of the administration 
(not to exceed 5 per cent.), shall assign to the 
employees a part of the annual profits calculated 
upon the proportion in which the total amount 
of wages stands to the capital, and this share 
of the profits shall be applied to increase the 
shares. 

(2) All those employed by the company shall 
constitute a codperative society. The new shares 
resulting from the amount of the profits allotted 
to them are to be vested in the name of this 
codperative society, are inalienable for the entire 
period of its duration, and shall bear a stamp 
declaring their inalienability. 

The dividends of these shares shall be dis- 
tributed among the members of the codperative 
society in proportion to the amount of their 
annual wages, multiplied by the years of their 
service, or else shall be devoted to beneficial 
purposes, if the statutes of the society so provide. 

(3) All those actually employed by the com- 
pany shall be considered members of ¢he co- 
operative society, whether employees or workmen, 
provided they shall be over twenty-one years of 
age, and shall have been employed for one year 
without interruption. All those who shall have 
worked for fifteen years altogether shall also 
be regarded as members. 

The members of the codperative society shall 
participate in its deliberations, each one casting 
as many votes as the number of times the lowest 
wage paid to any one of the workmen goes into 
his own remuneration, multiplied by the number 
of years of his service. 

Fifteen days before the date of any meeting 
to be held by the parent company, the codpera- 
tive society shall designate its own delegates, not 
exceeding five in number, who shall have at the 
meeting as many votes as there are shares owned 
by the codperative society. One of the directors 
of the parent company shall be named by the 
delegates of the codperative society. 

(4) In case the parent company is dissolved, 
the shares vested in the codperative society shall 
participate in the liquidation in the same manner 
as all the other shares. 

The dissolution of the parent company does not 
operate by itself alone a corresponding dissolu- 
tion of the codperative society. 

(5) In case the codperative society should be 
dissolved, its assets shall be distributed among 
the members in the proportion indicated in article 
2, unless by a four-fifths vote they decide to de- 
vote them to objects of collective assistance. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF 
SCANDINAVIA? 


HE naval critic of Stockholms Dagblad 

states in a recent noteworthy article the 
chief question of foreign policy that confronts 
the Swedish nation. This is, closer military 
as well as politico-economic union of the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The course that events have taken in 
Russia has by no means improved the mili- 
tary status of Sweden. The old Baltic 
balance has been destroyed. The withdrawal 
of the Russian navy from the war puts the 
Swedish navy entirely at the mercy of Ger- 
many in case of a hypothetical conflict be- 
tween the nations. 

The critic thinks that the: lands to the 
east of the Baltic will in any event remain 
generally under German tyranny, economic 
and military. Germany’s position in that 
sea is fully comparable, he says, to that of 
Sweden in her day of power. ‘The greater 
part of the Baltic coasts was then in Swedish 
possession; almost every valuable estuary 
along the coast-lines of Finland, the Baltic 
provinces, and present-day Prussia was in 
her control. So also were the mouths of the 
Elbe and Weser, and consequently Helgo- 
land Bight. Bremen and Liibeck were then 
Swedish towns. In fact, every strategical 
locality in those regions was in Swedish 
hands. 

But Sweden did not know how to utilize 
her opportunities. “These numerous posses- 
sions were held mainly for defensive reasons, 
although some customs duties were imposed 
upon the subject populations. As for eco- 
nomic exploitation of those regions, which, 
together with a great merchant fleet, would 
have flooded Sweden with wealth, it did not 
enter into her calculations. She missed her 
chance of becoming the Venetian state of the 
North. And ‘when in consequence her outer 
strength of position did not correspond to 
inner economic stability, it was only a ques- 
tion of time when our people would be 
forced to recede into its indigent isolation.” 


It is to be taken for granted [he continues] 
that Germany will not commit the same mistake. 
ne German industries will avail themselves 
of the vast market regions before them, German 
bottoms will convey most of the East-European 
traffic. . the wounds made by the war will 
hereby more rapidly heal, and the economic and 
military position of the country be more thor- 
oughly strengthened. But increased power is 
almost inevitably accompanied by a struggle for 


further expansion, and this may for many rea- 
sons direct itself against the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. . . . Denmark’s inclusion within the Ger- 
man sphere of interest would mean the final con- 
solidation of German Baltic rule, and definitely 
shut out all competitors from that water. From 
the extended Norwegian Atlantic coast Germany 
would own direct access to the open sea. A 
military threat could be exercised from there 
against England; and it would then be impos- 
sible for England to cut off Germany from the 
world, as on account of her favorable position 
she has been able to do; much to Germany’s dis- 
comfiture. 


The Scandinavian countries should strive 
with all the means at their disposal to keep 
out of the German net. ‘For we can assure 
ourselves that the acts of the mightier state 
against the lesser would not be dictated out 
of any consideration for the interests of the 
latter.” The writer goes on to say that the 
actual crushing of German power would 
bring about a guardianship of the small neu- 
trals by the victorious Allied powers which 
would be quite as distasteful as Teutonic 
suzerainty. Be it noted that Stockholms 
Dagblad is an organ of the Conservative 
party; hence those fears. 

The means to be used against any such 
eventualities, he goes on, 


lie unquestionably in a close combination of the 
Scandinavian peoples, and we can greet with 
great rejoicings the beginning of such a combi- 
nation that has taken place under the pressure of 
the world war. Taken separately, the three 
states are of relatively slight importance. To- 
gether, they form . . . a powerful factor not 
to be slightingly regarded, whose interests require 
full respect in the councils of the nations. 


After discussing the efficiency of the 
Scandinavian coalition from the military 
standpoint, he adds: 


In order that such a coalition may attain to 
its full strength, it ought preferably to assume the 
form of a solid political unity; but the time is 
hardly ripe for that just yet. . . . The thought 
perhaps has no great appeal to many people, but 
the individual will doubtless even in this case 
bend his will to the general good. An essential 
for closer combination is also the counteracting 
of our attraction toward different poles, which 
only too often has characterized the policies of 
us Scandinavians. A mutual pole should be es- 
tablished within our own joint territory, whereby 
our attention gradually would become directed 
towards a common goal—namely, a unanimous 
concern for the interests of the three separate 
peoples. 
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THE MURMAN COUNTRY AND 
RAILWAY 


“PT INLAND,” writes Dr. Charles H. 

Levermore in the World Court, “is the 
one place where the Allies can without too 
much difficulty attack Germany on_ her 
eastern front.” It would take a long time 
for Allied forces to penetrate to the eastern 
front via the vast areas of Russia. 


In Finland the German line is most vulnerable. 
There the Allies are already entrenched before 
the German door. The port of Kola on the Arc- 
tic, and if possible, the port of Kem on the White 
Sea should be firmly held, and an effort made to 
roll back the German left wing across the Gulf 
of Finland, and thus to secure bases of opera- 
tions upon the Baltic. . Nowhere else but 
through Finland is there so short a road into the 
very heart of German operations in the Baltic 
territory. Only Finland can give the Allies a 
post on the Russian flank, and at the Russian 
gate, with at least a hope of disputing with the 
German fleet the supremacy of the Baltic Sea. 


What is the nature of the country where 
the American marines and other Allied forces 
are entering upon a south- 
ward campaign? The coast 
to the north is bleak and 
bare, to which fishermen 
from the interior of Russia 
come up in large numbers for 
the summer, and return when 


the weather makes fishing im- 7 \'s 
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possible. The resident pop- ~\ \ 
ulation consists of a relative- &) i 
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cording to an article by L. 
Finstad in Norges Udenrigs- 
handel (“Norway’s Export 
Trade”), there are 14,300 
of them, of whom the Rus- 
sians constitute 46 per cent. 
The migratory Russian fish- 
erfolk have been accustomed 
to leave their homes to the 
east and south of the White 
Sea early each spring, and 
set out for distant Murman. 
The trip is as long as that 
from New York to the city 
of Quebec. It takes one 
through great marshy tracts, 
interspersed with dense for- 
ests of pine and fir, a band of 
dwarf-birch woodland inter- 
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vening between them and the coast. Most 
of the men, women, and fisher lads go on 
foot the whole way, dragging their supply 
sleds after them; the more fortunate ride 
on horseback to Kandalaks, approximately 
half of the way, and cover the rest in rein- 
deer sleds. 

It is strange that the Russian Imperial 
Government was not able to induce a fair 
number of these migrating folk to make their 
homes in Murman. Settlement there meant 
immunity to taxes and army service; a six- 
year loan of up to 350 roubles was offered 
interest-free to each colonist to enable him 
to construct his dwelling and his own boat. 
Also, the arable land was distributed among 
the colonists. 

When the Murman railway was finished 
in November, 1917, it was expected to cause 
a great improvement in the fisheries to the 
North. Strong codperative fishermen’s socie- 
ties were soon formed, and much modern 
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equipment was purchased. When the war is 
over it is hoped that all northern Russia 
will be adequately supplied with fish from 
Murman, with large quantities left for ex- 
portation. Thus the Murman fisheries may 
compete on a large scale with the Norwegian. 

The railway, which runs from the port of 
Murmansk to Petrozavodsk, the capital of 
Olonetz, which lies 175 miles due northeast 
of Petrograd, is perhaps almost wholly in 
the possession of Entente forces. ‘The prob- 
lem of holding this road,” says Robert 
Crozier Long in the Nation, “appears for 
the moment to be merely a question of strat- 
egy. The issue is, whether the Allied forces 
now operating in North Russia will be able 
to use the ice-free port of Murmansk after 
the freezing of Archangel on the White 
Sea; or whether Germany in alliance with 
Finland will acquire a temporary submarine 
base on the Arctic Ocean.” 


The Murman Railway is important because it 
terminates in the only ice-free port left to Russia 
after the seizure by Germany of Libau and other 
minor ports of the southern Baltic. . . . Mur- 
mansk is an interesting example of the relative 
unimportance of latitude in matters of climate. 
Whereas Petrograd, nearly a thousand miles to 
the south, is closed by ice from mid-December 
until late in April, the new port on the Arctic 
Ocean is open all the year. The whole northern 
coast of the Kola Peninsula, on which Murmansk 
is built, is warmed by the North Cape current of 
the Gulf Stream. 


The outbreak of the war made this rail- 
way essential to Russia, because of the Baltic 
being entirely in Germany’s power. Ac- 
cordingly, the work was begun in 1914, and 
soon 100,000 laborers and an unknown num- 
ber of German prisoners, together with 15,- 
000 horses, were engaged in constructing it, 
which they did in record time—eighteen 
months. The chief engineer, Vladimir 
Goriatchkovsky, now in this country, says 
that it can carry the full daily capacity of 
the port of Murmansk, which amounts to 
3,500 tons a day. 

This railway was built to carry munitions, 
and not primarily for strategical purposes. 
But now, seeing that Germany aims to seize 
the great stores of ammunition and other 
supplies at Murmansk and establish a sub- 
marine base there the railway is of the ut- 
most importance for the hastening of Allied 
victory. 

Should the Finns be compelled by Ger- 
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many to take part in an offensive against the 
Allied forces beyond her northern border, 
Finnish claims to the Petchenga or farthest- 
northwest territory of Russia would be weak- 
ened according to the extent of Allied suc- 
cesses in the campaign. The Finns are in 
fact asking for no small slice of Russia; 
they want a strip of land along their eastern 
boundary from fifty to a hundred miles wide, 
whose population, nearly 100,000, consists 
largely of Greek Catholic Karelians and 
Tchuds—both Finnish races. If granted, 
this annexation would bring the frontier of 
Finland to within striking distance of the 
Murman railway along almost its whole 
extent. “In that lies the gravity of the Mur- 
man question.” 

But an article prepared for and authorized 
by the Committee on Public Information 
avers that the railroad is in no immediate 
dariger. ‘The surrounding country is an al- 
most impassable wilderness, a wide bog belt 
stretching from north to south. The rail- 
way was built under enormous difficulties 
on this account. Even in winter (the cli- 
mate being modified through the action of 
the Gulf Stream) the lakes and marshes 
make extremely treacherous thoroughfares. 
The maintenance of an army in such a waste 
without railway connection would be pre- 
carious in the extreme for the Germans and 
Finns, especially “under the strain and drain 
of modern fighting.” As for the region south 
of Petrozavodsk, it also is full of marshes. 
However, here at Lake Onega begins the 
great Russian canal system, which may make 
the Allied forces independent of railway 
transportation southward. ‘The main freight 
carriers of this system are huge steel barges 
of a thousand tons capacity, self-powered and 
easily armed, by means of which offensive 
movements could be carried out on a con- 
siderable scale. 


The canals on which they move reach all Rus- 
sia, from the Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. We may yet read that Com- 
pany , of the United States Marines, got 
upon the enemy’s flank .with terrific effect by ar- 
riving suddenly at high speed in its armored 
barge, from the direction of Odessa. 





The salvation of Europe may in fact de- 
pend to no small extent on a victorious Allied 
northerly campaign. It seems to be at least 
as desirable as a brilliant ‘offensive on the 
Balkan front. 
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The Submarine in War and Peace. By 
Simon Lake. Lippincott. 302 pp. Ill. $3. 

If any living man is prepared to tell the world 
the story of the submarine it is Simon Lake, the 
American inventor. He it was who, in 1897, 
built the Argonaut, the first under-water craft to 
operate successfully in the open sea. For more 
than a score of years he has given his time to the 
study and perfection of this type of vessel. Prob- 
ably no one is more familiar with the successive 
steps in the long process by which the plaything 
among ships has been transformed into the 
dreaded monster of the deep. Mr. Lake is as 
firmly convinced as ever that the submarine has a 
great future in the world’s industrial life. In 
this volume he gives complete descriptions of the 
mechanical features of the U-boat and discusses 
the whole subject in its broader aspects and re- 
lations. 


The Stakes of the War. By Lothrop 
Stoddard and Glenn Frank. Century Company. 
377 pp. $2.50. 

It is far from creditable to our educational 
methods and our boasted diffusion of knowledge 
that at the outbreak of the great war there were 
lands and peoples in Central Europe hardly bet- 
ter known to the average American than the 
tribes and forests of interior Africa—lands and 
peoples, too, that were destined to be seriously 
affected, if not revolutionized, by the surges of 
conflict, and in several instances to be pawns in 
the game. We have learned something about 
these countries in the past four years and we 
need to learn more. A book that will help us all, 
young and old, to a clearer and more definite 
knowledge of them than our schoolbooks and 
atlases ever gave us is this volume entitled “The 
Stakes of the War,” which gives a concise ac- 
count of the economic and political situation of 
each nationality involved in the war, and espe- 
cially of the smaller peoples, which most text- 
books have either ignored altogether or have left 
in more or less obscurity. The authors are com- 
petent authorities on the topics treated. Mr. 
Stoddard especially is known to REVIEW OF RE- 
views readers. Ex-President Taft supplies an in- 
troduction. 


A Reporter at Armageddon. By Will 


Irwin. Appleton. 355 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Will Irwin has been called the best re- 
porter on the Western Front. That is high 
praise, indeed, where so many of the most accom- 
plished craftsmen of our time are engaged in the 
race for “copy.” There may be others equally 
skilled in nosing out the materials of a “story,” 
but it is safe to say that few or none have ex- 
celled Irwin in vividness of description. His 
present book is a model for all reporters in that 
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respect. Fighting is not the soldiers’ only occu- 
pation: Many picturesque phases of his life out- 
side the trenches are pictured in these pages, 
whick deal with the actualities of war in sympa- 
thetic fashion. 


The Vandal of Europe. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Mihlon, former director in Krupps. Translated 
by William L. McPherson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


335 pp. $1.50. 

This book consists of entries in a personal diary 
kept by Dr. Miihlon during the early months of 
the war when he still was a director in Krupps. 
While it contains nothing of any knowledge 
gained by him in virtue of this business position, 
the book is singularly intéresting and important 
as presenting the thoughts of a man whose brain 
and heart rebel equally against those things that 
he holds to be of evil in his own country. Scathing 
as are the observations that he sets down day by 
day, they are not the remarks of a bitter-tempered 
critic of his nation but the passionate outcries 
of a magnanimous man cut to the soul. Thus, 
if the volume lacks “revelations” in the ordinary 
sense, it is a stirring and profound revelation of 
how Germany’s mis-deeds affect at least one mor- 
ally balanced man within its borders. 


The Creed of Deutschtum and Other War 
Essays. By Dr. Morton Prince. Badger. 311 


pp. $2. 

This volume explains, from a viewpoint of the 
psychology involved, the state of mind of the 
German people and the self-glorification of the 
Kaiser which amounts to paranoia. “Deutschtum” 
may be freely translated as “Germandom.” It 
means the national consciousness of Germany, a 
state of mind, of which the mind of every Ger- 
man citizen is a component part from the Kaiser 
down to the humblest Fritz in the trenches. Dr. 
Prince shows how this Deutschtum was devel- 
oped over a period of empire since the time of 
Frederick the Great, by a method of education. 
The German collective consciousness became so 
unified that it could be used as a unit, as mob 
consciousness may be used. The will of the 
Kaiser could avail itself of all the other wills 
to serve personal ends. Marquis Okuma, late 
prime minister of Japan, points out in a comment 
upon Dr. Prince’s work, that while in Germany 
the Imperial Household’s interests are opposed 
to the aggression of the people, in Japan, the 
will of the people has always been the will of 
the Imperial Household. Dr. Prince’s conclusions 
urge the necessity of destroying Deutschtum, of 
shattering the unification of this collective con- 
sciousness if we do not wish to fight the war 
over and over again. 
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The Heart of the Puritan. By Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom. Macmillan. 276 pp. $1.50. 

Most writers who have indulged in praise or 
dispraise of the Puritans have, in the light of a 
recently published volume, “The Heart of the 
Puritan,” known very little about their actual 
lives and the workings of their minds. Elizabeth 
Deering Hanscom has collected a series of letters 
covering among other matters their domestic, per- 
sonal, educational, and religious affairs; the de- 
tails of their trade and travel, bargaining with 
the Indians, and divers records of prophecies, 
warnings, and obsessions of witchcraft. A major 
trait of mind that comes to light in these docu- 
ments is the Puritan’s conception of God as a 
kind of dread deity set over kings, in whose 
hands man was a mere worm of the dust. Life 
appeared to them as a lugubrious pilgrimage, 
subject to the illusory guidance of will-o’-the- 
wisps of human happiness. Yet their energies, 
freed by the sequestration of their higher lives 
in spiritual closets, focused in the dynamic 
urge that could conquer a pioneer existence. 
The apologies to God and man of the Reverend 
Cotton Mather and Judge Samuel Sewell for 
their part in the hanging of the Salem witches 
are, of all the curious documents, the most revela- 
tory of the Puritans’ firm belief in their own 
access to heavenly pastures, and their culpable 
blindness toward certain intrinsic doctrines of the 
Gospels. This record should be in the library 
of every student of American life. 


The History of the American People. 
By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley. 
Macmillan. 678 pp. III. $1.20. 

In this new attempt to write a school history 
of the American people the authors have departed 
far from the model on which such books were 
prepared for our grandfathers. Nothing is left 
in this book of the old-fashioned drum-and- 
trumpet style of presenting American history, but 
a sincere and consistent effort is made throughout 
the volume to prepare children for citizenship by 
getting them to understand the ideals, institu- 
tions, achievements, and problems of our people. 
This surely is the right kind of instruction for 
the children of democracy, and American school 
children cannot have too much of it. It squares 
with the true democratic ideal in education. 


The Separation of the Church and State 
in France. By W. H. Stowell. Boston: Gilson. 
101 pp. 

The writer of this book lived in Paris during 
the period of the separation of Church and State, 
witnessed some of the principal events connected 
with it, and heard much comment and discussion 
by prominent men who were representative of 
various bodies of opinion. His observations led 
to the conclusion that this episode of French his- 
tory was purely a liberating measure born of the 
spirit of the age—‘“a lesson in loyalty that marks 
the evolution of France from the thralldom of 
servitude into the full independence of a complete 
nationality.” 
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American Negro Slavery. By Ulrich B. 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 529 pp. $3. 


It is unfortunate that nearly everything that 
has got into print in this country on the subject 
of slavery has had a controversial tinge. Now 
that the negro has been free for more than half 
a century, it should be possible to rewrite the 
story of slavery as an American institution with- 
out being led into argument concerning its merits 
or demerits. This is what Professor Phillips has 
tried to do in this volume, and it seems to us 
that he has succeeded admirably in his survey 
of the plantation régime in its relation to the sup- 
ply, employment, and control of negro labor. 


Government and Politics of Switzerland. 
By Robert C. Brooks. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co. 445 pp. $1.50. 

A sympathetic and scholarly account of the 
world’s oldest democracy, timely at this period of 
crisis, in which Switzerland stands out as the 
most stable State in Europe. Americans are espe- 
cially interested in the Swiss military system and 
in the workings of the initiative and referendum, 
which some of our own commonwealths have bor- 
rowed from Switzerland. These are clearly de- 
scribed by Professor Brooks. 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 
By Edward Porritt. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 560 pp. $1.50. 

As a nation we have something to learn from 
our neighbor on the north. Especially in the field 
of government and administration Canada can 
teach us much. Mr. Porritt in this well-stocked 
volume traces the growth of Canadian institu- 
tions from their beginnings, not omitting to as- 
sign to the United States due credit for the sug- 
gestion of many of them. He assumes that the 
Dominion has at last arrived at the status of a 
nation, and considering Canada’s part in the war 
who will dispute him? 


The Government of the British Empire. 
By Edward Jenks. Boston: Little, Brown. 379 


pp. $2. 

A book that was really needed (not forgetting 
the existence of many scholarly histories and 
monographs) to make clear to “the man in the 
street” the structure and workings of the British 
Imperial Government. The work as a whole is 
descriptive rather than historical or philosophical. 
The author gives, however, a rapid sketch of the 
rise and progress of each of the more important 
institutions. 


The Responsible State. By Franklin H. 
Giddings. Houghton, Mifflin. 119 pp. $1. 

How responsibility in a State is reconciled with 
democracy is clearly set forth in this little vol- 
ume. The menace of Bolshevism must have been 
in Professor Giddings’ mind when he formulated 
this restatement of fundamental political prin- 
ciples. 








THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 


R. FRANCIS HACKETT’S criticisms writ- 

ten for the literary review of the Chicago 
Evening Post (1908-11) and for the New Republic 
(1914-18) are published in a single volume under 
the title of “Horizons.”* ‘They are concerned with 
novelists and novels, the drama and the theater, 
poetry, the war, and various other topics, among 
which varia are “The Legend of Rupert Brooke” 
and a sketch called “The Imitation of Christ.” Mr. 
Hackett’s literary connoisseurship appears in these 
papers as a living thing, a pattern in the mosaic 
of words that moves and changes to a symbol of 
its parent force, which is a fertile artistic life 
that includes the whole man—mind, sense, and 
spirit. He writes: “There can be no wise criti- 
cism that is unaware of the new world in tra- 
vail,” and he is always looking away expectant 
that through the grey mists upon the horizon will 
break the golden line of dawn that shall announce 
the new age. In many ways this book is the 
most entertaining and readable volume of criti- 
cism that has been published in recent years. 
Criticism and creation come near being one in its 
pages. Mr. Hackett has judged his contempora- 
ries with rare taste, judgment, and discrimina- 
tion, and at times his sentences glow with the 
gem-like flame of Pater. And with all this they 
are simple and vigorous, food for the average 
man who cares little for esthetic niceties. Notable 
among the papers are those on John Synge, 
Vachel Lindsay, George Meredith, Rupert Brooke, 
H. G. Wells, and Thorstein Veblen’s “Theory of 
Business Enterprise.” 


That Mr. Hackett’s Ireland is the Ireland of 
the future, not of the past, is evident after a few 
pages of “Ireland: A Study in Nationalism,” in 
which he examines at length the various condi- 
tions of Irish life and interprets Irish nationalism 
to the end of showing the difficulties of Ireland’s 
present relation to England and to forward the 
economic development of the country. To the 
tourist who has visited Killarney, who knows a 
bit of Galway, and has idled in Donegal and the 
Valley of the Boyne, Mr. Hackett’s book will 
carry but half its actual significance. To men 
who have seen a little of Ireland’s industrial life 
and who know the poorer quarters of London- 
derry, Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, or who have 
been privileged to know in their time Pearse, or 
MacDonagh, or James Connolly, late of the Irish 
Revolution, Mr. Hackett’s bird’s-eye view of Ire- 
land startles the reader with—to use a movie 
phrase—sudden “close-ups.” 


The serious-minded and the apostles of the 
arts will thoroughly enjoy the adventurous criti- 
cisms of American culture embodied in “Letters 
and Leadership,’”* by Van Wyck Brooks. Here is 
a younger American critic; unmannered, unin- 
hibited, without the load of doctrines, who writes 
frankly of our chances for a literary renascence 
in America. He sets forth ably our weights and 
hindrances, and with admirable optimism pre- 
dicts that we shall—if we will breed a race of 
artists—change to a luminous people “dwelling in 
the light and sharing our light.” 





ART AND LITERATURE 


MONG the reprints of the “Modern Library” 

is Arthur Symons’ essay, “The Art of Aubrey 
Beardsley,”* with preface and sixty-four repro- 
ductions of the famous drawings. Symons’ esti- 
mate of Beardsley has the mellowness of a 
greater perspective than was actually possible at 
the time the essay was written. The passing of 
the years has confirmed his judgment that the 
eccentric poseur of the Yellow Book was ore 
of the greatest decorative artists of our time. 
Judging Beardsley apart from his foibles, as a 
purely decorative artist, Symons finds that no 
one has achieved so much with pure line. In 
his last work, completed under the shadow of 
death, he achieved the complete success of putting 
nature itself in pattern, in the “great compromise, 
which the greatest artists have made between the 
mind’s outline, and the outline of visible things.” 


Every city has a different rhythm, a differ- 
entiated collective soul. “The New Carthage,’”® 
a brilliant novel written several years before the 
war by Georges Eekoud, shows us the soul of 


1Horizons. By Francis Hackett. Huebsch. 365 pp. $2. 
*Ireland: A on in Nationalism. By Francis Hackett. 


Huebsch. 404 p 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 





$2. 
’Letters pad "Leadership. 
Huebsch. 129 p $1. 
‘The Art of Toheee Beardsley. 
The Modern Library. Boni and Liveright. 
trations. 60 cents. 
5The New Carthage. 
Co. 368 pp. $1.50. 


By Arthur Symons. 
64 illus- 


By Georges Eekoud. Duffield 


Antwerp. In his narrative the city is revealed 
as by the point of the etcher. Eekoud was born 
in Antwerp in 1854. He is one of those writers 
who have, according to Mr. Lloyd Morris, his 
translator, created a body of Belgian literature 
that is in its spiritual content a record of racial 
experience, and while purely Flemish is written 
in French. In Belgium at the middle of the 
last century one art yielded to another, painting 
gave way to literature. But the method of the 
earlier art was carried over. The very brush 
strokes of Belgium art are in Eekoud’s novel. The 
particular region of his art outside Antwerp is 
the region north of the city, the polders of the 
Scheldt and the wastes of the Campine. 

“The polders are rich plains thickly inhabited 
by a vigorous and sturdy race of small farmers. 
The Campine is a far-reaching and sandy waste 
that stretches over a great part of the provinces 
of Antwerp and Limburg. Its little towns are 
scattered and have infrequent communication with 
the outside world; it is wasted and dreary, a for- 
bidding country of cold, stagnant pools, dull 
marshes, russet heather and tenacious furze, and 
a sky that is by turns leaden and coppery. The 
peasants manage only by hardship to wreak a 
living from the sandy soil.” 

Eekoud’s social philosophy is anarchistic; he 
celebrates the democracy of labor together with 
Constantin Meunier. His literary art finds 
analogy in that of Thomas Hardy. 
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OF INTEREST FO WOMEN 


N “Women and the French Tradition,” Mrs. 

Florence Leftwich Ravenel lifts the curtains 
of recent years to show us the women of France 
of two or three generations back, who achieved 
fame and usefulness through the particular pre- 
rogatives of their femininity. She gives ample 
proof in her sketches of famous French women, 
that the French alone have developed woman’s 
nature and needs and put her to the most heroic 
uses. They have “with consummate skill woven 
her into the pattern of that fabric, ancient, beau- 
tiful, and imperishable, which we call the French 
tradition.” Under the heading of “A Law Unto 
Herself,’ Mrs. Ravenel considers George Sand. 
Other chapters revive the charms and gifts of 
Madame de Stael, Madame Sevigne and Arvede 
Barine. The greatest gift of French women, she 
writes, is the art of motherhood, a motherhood 
founded upon profound sympathy, complete un- 
derstanding and congenial companionship. This 
motherhood has been the force behind France 
since the beginning of the war; it is the wall be- 
fore which the heroic words were 


are toiling toward comfort and beauty and men- 
tal enlightenment. Elizabeth Hasanovitz tells of 
her experiences in the garment factories of New 
York, of her life that fell between days of labor, 
companionship with fellow workers, and encoun- 
ters with employers, labor leaders and all the 
flotsam and jetsam of industrial life. The bright 
ardor that redeems the Latinic races also redeems 
the Russian Jew. And this ardor cries for a 
new age, wherein society shall be cleansed, and 
men and women shall awake to the “glory of 
brotherhood, of equality and love.” 


A timely book, “Mobilizing Woman Power,’* 
by Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, relates in out- 
line, all that woman has done in the service of 
the respective countries now engaged in the war, 
and envisions the possibilities of her service when 
she is awakened to the fact that it is her war, and 
to the realization of her responsibilities. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has written an inspiring foreword. 
He says, in part: “Mrs, Blatch has herself ren- 

dered a very real service by this 





breathed, “They shall not pass.” 


In a quaint book, “The Diary of 
a Girl in France in 1821,’” one finds 
many interesting observations—par- 
ticularly so at the present time—of 
the life in France of that period. 
The child who wrote the diary was 
born in the County of Cumberland, 
England, in 1807. She was the 
daughter of William Browne, of 
Tallentire Hall, an old border watch 
tower in full view of the Solway to 
the north and of Skiddaw and the 
Cumbrian Mountains to the south. 
The jottings show a childish per- 
sistence in glorifying England and 
all that was English at the expense 
of France and all that was French. 
The account of the argument with 








appeal that women should serve, 
and that men should let them 
serve.” 


“Girls’ Clubs,’”* a manual for 
workers with girls, gives details, 
suggestions and plans for their man- 
agement and shows how much these 
clubs can give toward the sum of 
vital force necessary for the wel- 
fare of community and nation. The 
author, Helen Ferris, also points 
out. that trained women may have 
very great opportunities as leaders 
of clubs and asks them to vision the 
future of the movement. 


Few of us understand, or if we 
do, we are likely to disregard, the 
part dress plays in our individual 








the avaricious landlady, Mme. Ver- 
ier, and the appeal to the juge de 
paix is most amusing. 


It would be an excellent idea for 
every woman and girl who enjoys American free- 
dom and an average amount of personal leisure to 
read “One of Them,” the autobiography of Eliza- 
beth Hasanovitz, a young Russian girl who came 
to this country a few years ago and struggled with 
the industrial conditions in our large cities. Hers 
is a typical case. Go down on the East Side in 
New York, go into the poorer quarters of any 
of our larger cities and you will find many 
girls who came from darkest Russia, and who 





1Women and the French Tradition. By Florence Left- 
wich Ravenel. Macmillan. 234 pp. $1.50 

2The Diary of a Girl in France. 
Dutton. 188 pp. $3. 

3One of Them. By Elizabeth Hasanovitz. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 333 pp. $2. 


By Mary Browne. 


ELIZABETH HASANOVITZ 


(Author of 
“One of Them”) 


success. In “The Secrets of Distinc- 
tive Dress,”* Mary Brooks Picken 
writes of the principles of artistic 
dress and gives instruction in the 
secrets of individually becoming 
attire. For the girl who has but little time 
to frequent shops, for the country woman 
arriving in the city, uncertain as to her pur- 
chase, for those not endowed with natural 
taste in dress, this book will serve as a compe- 
tent guide to correct apparel. Tables of colors 
for various types of women are given, and of 
types of correct dress for business, outing and 
home use. 





4Mobilizing Woman Power. 
The Woman’s Press. 195 pp. .25. 
I 5Girls’ Clubs. By Helen Ferris. 
ll. 2. 
®The Secrets of Distinctive Dress. By Mary Brooks 
Picken, Brooklyn, N. Y. Woman’s Institute. 221 pp. 
Bt. $2. ; 


By Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
1 2 


Dutton, 383 pp. 
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HOW TO FIGHT THE WAR IN THE 
KITCHEN 


“The time has come, the Aggies said, 
To talk of many things, 
Of what to eat, of calories, 
Of cabbages and kings, 
Of vitamines and sausages, 
And whether costs have wings.” 
—Journal Home Economics, 


CTOBER is not too late to plan a substan- 
tial addition to the family food stores for 
winter. Late fruits and vegetables may still be 
obtained for canning, generaiiy at reduced 
prices; jellies can be made from grapes, peaches, 
the windfalls of winter apples, and from the 
ever-abundant cranberry. Squash and pump- 
kins may be dried or canned and all the differ- 
ent varieties of pickles, catsups, and relishes 
added to the cellar shelves. 

Many new books for housekeepers and food 
conservationists are now available. “Save It 
for Winter,” by Frederick Frye Rockwell, con- 
tributing editor to House and Garden, is a prac- 
tical book for the home keeper and 
gardener. It tells how to grow, 
prepare, and keep fruits and vege- 
tables for winter use. Details are 
given of the newest and best meth- 
ods of canning, preserving, storing, 
drying, or dehydrating. Diagrams 
and pictures make each step clear. 
Mr. Rockwell writes that canning 
and drying pay because they pre- 
vent waste and furnish a healthier 
diet, and because while the world- 
wide holocaust of war continues with 
its consequent famine conditions, it 
is a duty to one’s country which can 
not be shirked. 


In “Home and Farm Food Preser- 
vation,” William V. Gruess, Assist- 
ant Professor of Food Technology, 
University of California Experiment 
Station, writes explicitly of the fun- 
damental principles of food preser- 
vation, and of the general application 
of these principles. The book is an 
invaluable manual for those who 
wish to undertake food conservation profession- 
ally, as it gives a survey of the chemistry involved 
in each process. This enables students and house- 
keepers to rectify mistakes and leads to the in- 
vention of new processes. 


Cook Books 


Many new books of recipes for old, delicious 
dishes pleasing to American palates prepared in 
a new, inexpensive way are offered to the house- 
wife. Foremost is “The Liberty Cook-Book,” by 
Bertha Stockbridge, written with the sole pur- 
pose of assisting the American women to conserve 
food. It contains hundreds of recipes that tell 
the housewife just how to keep the table at- 


By Frederick Frye Rockwell. 


“MARY 





1Save It For Winter. 
Stokes. 206 pp. Ill. $1. 
2Home and Farm Food Preservation. By William 
V. Gruess. Macmillan. 276 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

’ The Liberty Cook Book. By Bertha Stockbridge. 
Appleton. 493 pp. $2. 





ELIZABETH” 


(Author of 
“War-Time Recipes’’) 


tractive and sustain the full nutrient values - 
of the family diet without the expenditure 
thought necessary before the war. Sandwiches 
of different varieties are given especial place. 


“Mary Elizabeth,” maker of delicious candy, has 
turned her genius to cookery and to the patriotic 
service of inventing Food Administration meals. 
“War-Time Recipes’* are the result—100 con- 
servation recipes all tried and tested. They give 
directions for making sugarless candies, meatless 
soups and entrees, wheatless bread and cake, 
new dishes of fish and vegetables, appetizing 
salads, and inexpensive war-time desserts and 
beverages. Twenty-one illustrations guide in the 
preparation of the recipes. 


Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, praises a book of recipes entitled “War- 
Time Breads and Cakes,”* by Amy L. Handy. 
None of the recipes calls for white 
flour, and every recipe is simple, 
economical, and tested in the author’s 
kitchen. Recipes for four kinds of 
yeast and five kinds of sponge are 
included with about seventy recipes 
for bread, rolls, griddle cakes, gin- 
ger bread, coffee cakes, etc. They 
are original with the author and 
do not duplicate those in any other 
book. 


“Soup, Oysters and Surprises,” 
by Mrs. Lionel Guest, emphasizes 
the fact accepted by students of 
food conservation, that the national 
use of the stockpot stands for na- 
tional thrift, the decrease of the 
waste of food, and a greater increase 
in national prosperity than many so- 
cial reformers dream. To witness, 
the prosperity and thrift of France, 
where the stockpot is a national in- 
stitution. Besides recipes for a great 
variety of economical and appetizing 
soups, this handbook contains recipes 
for cooking oysters, terrapin, frogs, eels, and mussels. 


“Economical Cookery,’ by Marion Harris Neil, 
M. C. A,, is a new and complete cook book for 
economical housewives which contains nearly 700 
inexpensive tested recipes. The author was for- 
merly cookery editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Miss Neil studied in the Glasgow Domestic Sci- 
ence Training School five years, and completed 
her advanced course of cookery in London. Com- 
ing to this country she settled in Philadelphia and 
established a practical school of cookery there in 
which she combined “Scotch thrift and American 
progressiveness.” 

*Mary Elizabeth’s War Time Recipes. Stokes. 164 

HH. $2.25. 


pp. 
SWar Time Breads and Cakes. By Amy L. Handy. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 66 pp. 75 cents. 
®Soup, Oysters and Surprises. By Mrs. Lionel Guest. 
Lane. 64 pp. 25 cents. 
7TEconomical Cookery. ne! Marion Harris Neil. Little, 
-50. 


Brown. 346 pp. Ill. 
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The “Economy Cook Book,” by Maria Mcll- 
vaine Gillmore, is planned to take the place among 
cook books that the Ford car does among auto- 
mobiles. It gives many excellent recipes for nutri- 
ient food which conserve wheat, meats, fats, and 
sugars. We are all invited by the author to join 
the clean-plate brigade and try hard to waste 
nothing. 


“Every-Day Foods in War Time,’ by Mary 
Swartz Rose, gives a war message about food. 
This most sensible and useful book of theory and 
recipes conceives diet as a house, a definite thing 
built of different kinds of material. Among the 
chapters vital to the housewife are: “The Meat 
We Ought to Save,” “The Milk Pitcher in the 
Home,” and “On Being Economical and Patriotic 
at the Same Time.” ‘The author is assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Nutrition of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


“Caroline King’s Cook Book’”* makes the diffi- 
cult art of cookery easy to the beginner. The 
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basic processes of cooking are analyzed in order 
to give the student the foundation, formulas and 
rules that will enable one to adapt any recipe to 
one’s own use and invent distinctive new dishes. 
From the bread formula opens the wide range of 
all varieties of plain and fancy breads; from one 
good, inexpensive cake formula, the cook who has 
originality will turn out a dozen varieties, and 
so on throughout the whole range of cookery. 
This is by far the most sensible way to teach 
cookery to the amateur that has been presented 
in the new war-time books of recipes. 


“Diabetic Cookery,”* by Rebecca W. Oppen- 
heimer, a book of recipes and menus, will prove 
welcome to all diabetic patients. The author has - 
collected and adapted especial recipes used for a 
number of years in the highly successful treatment 
of the disease at Carlsbad and Neuenahr. Every 
formula has been tested under a physician’s su- 
pervision. Tables give the protein, fat, and car- 
bohydrate grams and the value in calories of the 
materials used in each recipe. 





HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Ho to keep well is no longer a mystery. 
New books are appearing continually that 
give explicit instructions for individual and com- 
munity health, which were formerly only avail- 
able in the courses of medical colleges. A new 
manual, “Home and Community Hygiene,’” by 
Jean Broadhurst, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Biology in the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is a text-book that covers the whole field 
of disease prevention and health conservation in 
a simple manner adapted to the needs of the 
average citizen. Perfect health means national 
efficiency. It is now a patriotic duty to govern 
the management of our physical machines and 
keep them in perfect condition. 


Another book that will help us to realize the 
condition of harmony known as physical, mental, 
and spiritual health, is “The Triangle of Health, vt 
by Dr. Alma C. Arnold. Taking the view that 
doctors need be only teachers of health, she 
shows how the human body builds itself con- 
stantly by the thoughts it thinks, the spiritual 
ideals it maintains, and the food it consumes and 
assimilates. She advocates a system of drugless 
medicine, that in the mind of the medical pro- 
fession, as well as the laity, can not help but 
find preference. The simple advice of the book 
can be followed in the home by any intelligent 
person who really wishes to keep well. 


In connection with books of home medicine 
and hygiene, “Dent’s New Medical Dictionary,’” 


1The Economy Cook Book. By Maria MclIlvaine 
Gillmore. Dutton. 215 pp. $1. 





2Everyday Foods in War Time. By Mary Swartz 
Rose. Macmillan. 117 pp. 80 cents. 
$ 3Caroline King’s Cook Book. Little, Brown. 275 pp. 
1.50 


‘Diabetic Cookery. By Rebecca W. Oppenheimer. 
Dutton, 156 pp. $2. 
5Home and Community Hygiene. By Jean Broadhurst. 
sg Lippincott. 428 pp. $2. 
The Triangle of Health. By Alma C. Arnold. 
Knopf. 184 pp. $1.25. 
™Dent’s Medical a al By W. B. Drummond. 


Dutton. 625 pp. Iil 


with 400 illustrations and a manikin in colors, 
will be greatly appreciated. It has been especi- 
ally prepared for those who are called upon for 
medical knowledge in the absence of professional 
help, and is useful in the home and for all social 
workers, factory inspectors, district visitors, and 
others who are concerned with public health. 
The author, W. B. Drummond, M. B. C. M., F. 
R. C., is Medical Superintendent of the Baldevan 
Institution at Dundee. 


In this country it becomes more difficult each 
year for busy persons to adjust the physical or- 
ganism to the complexities of modern life. Ner- 
vousness troubles, it would be safe to say, at 
least seven-tenths of our mature population. For 
these sufferers Robert Carroll, M. D., has written 
a book of great practical value, “The Mastery 
of Nervousness,” It is based upon a systematic 
re-education of self, and goes deeper than the 
symptomatic disturbances that arise from dis- 
ordered nerves. Those who wish to be cured 
must build up the structure of life from the 
foundation. Sound nerves depend upon moral 
and mental health, spiritual energy, a_ well- 
rounded out life, useful activity, exercise, diet, 
and happiness. Granted an earnest striving after 
these ends, nervousness will disappear. Dr. Car- 
roll is Medical Director of the Highland Hospital 
at Asheville, North Carolina. 


“Tuberculosis,” a revised edition of “The Great 
White Plague,” by Edward O. Otis, M. D., pre- 
sents the facts of the disease and the treatment 
for its cure. The open-air treatment still main- 
tains supremacy, Dr. Otis writes, and the fight 
has become universal, intense, and determined. 
This work should be accessible to all workers in 
industrial plants in order to educate them as to 
ways and means of preventing the spread of the 
disease. 





8The Mastery of manvenann. By Robert Carroll. 


Macmillan. 258 pp. 
®°Tuberculosis. PRy Tews O. Otis, M.D. Crowell. 
328 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
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“The Battle with Tuberculosis and How to 
‘Win It” is a book of particular interest because 
it is a record, in part, of the personal experience 
of the author, D. MacDougal King, in combating 
the disease. The book is the outcome of an 
earnest desire to bring to the great numbers of 
tubercular patients a complete understanding of 
their disease and of the necessary methods of 
treatment. All the facts are presented in a most 
readable and optimistic manner. Mr. King, after 
a four years’ battle with an acute form of the 
disease following pneumonia, has conquered the 
germ by a strict adherence to the treatment set 
forth in his book. 


A special system of exercises worked out by 
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Samuel Delano, M. D., is presented in “Exercise 
and Set-Up,’” a compact volume that teaches an 
original scheme of chest movements, worked out 
on entirely new principles. Dr. Delano has a 
special interest in chest diseases and has devel- 
oped these exercises over a period of highly suc- 
cessful practice. The movements, which are 
illustrated in poses by the author, have decided 
results on breathing and circulation, the tone of 
ligaments and muscles, the use of the finer 
neglected muscles, and lead to the conscious con- 
trol of the body. The best exercise is defined as 
“activity which supplies freedom and the open 
chest in conjunction with exhilaration and a sense 
of satisfaction, and energizes to the limit of 
renewal but not of dissipation.” 





NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 


66 OD is asleep forgetting the world,” a 

character exclaims in Vincente Blasco 
Ibanez’s novel, “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse.” “It will be a long time before he 
awakes, and while he sleeps the four feudal 
horsemen of the Beast will course through the 
land as its only lords.” 

It is this coursing that Spain’s foremost novel- 
ist pictures in a lofty and impressive piece ‘of 
fiction, which critics acclaim as the best novel 
dealing with the events of the war since 1914. 
The story of the volume will stand alone as a 
narrative of emotional depth and distinction of 
characterization, but besides this, it is a bible of 
the war, a summary of the remote and near 
causes, the actual events leading to the struggle, 
and an analysis of the political aims and ends 
involved in the outcome of the conflict. Ibanez 
apotheosizes France; he finds the symbol of her 
greatness in the Arc de Triomphe, and in her 
Phoenix-like resurrection he sees hope for the 
future. The book ends with a superb sentence, 
a gesture of life triumphing over the wide fields 
of death. The excellent translation is by Char- 
lotte Brewster Jordan. 


“The Inferno,’ a translation from the French 
of Henri Barbusse, is a book that like its pre- 
decessor, “Under Fire,” will arouse diverse opin- 
ion among readers. It is not. directly concerned 
with the war, but it presents a philosophy that 
by bringing men face to face with reality, sus- 
tains the spirit struggling beneath the disillusions 
of the conflict. The story, a mere thread, is the 
narrative of the observations of a man who looks 
through a cranny in the wall into the room ad- 
joining his own in a Paris boarding house, and 
observes all that goes on there at certain moments 
of the day. From these glimpses of life, he shapes 
meditatively, detachedly, and after the emotional 


Gallic pattern, a philosophy of life. ‘The book 
has run into 100 editions in France. The reason 
is apparent to all save the Philistine. Barbusse 


seeks truth; he pulls away the support of natural- 





1The Battle with Tuberculosis and How to Win It. 
By D. MacDougal King. Lippincott, 258 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

2Exercise and Set-Up. By Samuel Delano, M.D. Four 
Seas Co. 180 pp. Ill. $2. 
_ 8The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. By Vincent 
Blasco Ibanez. Dutton. 489 pp. $1. 

‘The Inferno. By Henri Barbusse. Boni & Liveright. 
251 pp. $1.50. 


istic phenomena from the life of the soul and 
soliloquizes after the manner of Job, and to him, 
the God of Job arises in majesty out of the noth- 
ingness of life. France has been torn to pieces; 
she has been forced to recoil upon her own 
spiritual resistance; the heavens have indeed 
fallen upon her, and out of the inferno of war’s 
destruction, she perceives the divinity of the re- 
currence of events which may not mean anything 
save that they recur. Out of human desire, out 
of the frenzy of living, comes the “annunciation 
of whatever finer things are to come.” Out of 
France’s abnegation, he sees arise triumphantly 
the deification of her own self realization. 


Two remarkable tales from the Russian, 
“Lazarus,” by Leonid Andreyev, and “The Gen- 
tleman from San Francisco,” by Ivan Bunin, are 
published in English translation in the Stratford 
Universal Library. They are unusual in that 
while representative of a type of Russian fiction, 
they are free from the obsession of sex, the sor- 
didness, and piercing morbidity that characterizes 
much Slavic literature. Both stories are rather 
cheerfully occupied with death, neither from the 
point of view of one emotionally concerned, nor 
of the sentimental observer, but of one who sees 
and interprets calmly the meaning of the transi- 
tion. Death is revealed as the purge of life, the 
physician who heals the ills of the mortality that 
encases man’s immortal spirit. “Lazarus,” in 
Andreyev’s story, becomes a pariah after Christ 
raises him from the dead, since every man who 
looks into his eyes sees there the shadow of the 
Unknowable. Bunin’s story has a certain re- 
semblance to the fervid style of the early D’An- 
nunzio. It is a remarkable pageant of human 
vanities. But the “Gentleman” is not convincing- 
ly American. Bunin’s psychology of the wealthy 
family from San Francisco just misses the mark. 


Stephen Graham’s last book,’ written before 
entering the war, contains eleven stories and 
sketches that belong to the times and places of 
the author’s extensive wanderings. The types 
of character and illustrations, drawn mostly from 
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Russian sources, show that behind the Russia of 
confusion and anarchy is an imperishable Russia 
that cannot fall. The title story records the 
author’s search among men of many nations and 
races for the archetypal beauty men vision in 
art as the face of the Christ. One is led onward 
to the belief that beneath every face lies, hidden 
by the mask of the personality, the ideal man, 
which in the person of Jesus of Nazareth took 
feature and form. “The Im..ortal” is a curious 
tale of a man who could not die; “Serapion the 
Sindonite” and “Simon On the Pillar” pay tribute 
to those saints who rekindled the smoldering fires 
of Christendom. As a whole the book is a reve- 
lation of those spiritual mansions which are dis- 
cerned by seekers after the kingdom of heaven. 


Eight whimsical, humorous stories of the latter- 
day negro, by E. K. Means," will please those who 
love the Uncle Remus brand of story. The au- 
thor writes that the negroes of his tales are the 
sons of the old slaves, and differ radically from 
their forebears who had received the impress of 
their master’s pride of family and caste in the 
days preceding the Civil War. They are the 
types of the millions who live in Southern vil- 
lages to-day, and through these stories one may 
perceive the changes that have taken place 
through freedom and education, and venture a 
prophecy of their future in the United States. 


The mystery of the disappearance of Ambrose 
Bierce in Mexico in 1914 recurs to mind through 
the publication of a new edition of “In the Midst 
of Life,”® tales of soldiers and civilians that rank 
among the best short stories written by American 
authors. Bierce was a many-sided genius; he 
has always been a writer’s author and his audi- 
ence keeps on arriving in increasingly large 
numbers. Gertrude Atherton says that she 
places him next to Henry James as the second 
greatest writer of English the United States has 
produced. 


Theodore Dreiser’s somersaulting Titans of in- 
dustrial life have not invaded the pages of “Free 
and Other Stories,’* a collection of eleven short 
tales. And only in one, “Nigger Jeff,” a story 
of a lynching, is there a trace of the sickening 
realism that has often made Dreiser’s longer 
works difficult to read. Even this theme is han- 


1E; K. Means. 385 pp. Ill. $1.50. 
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dled with admirable restraint. “Married” is a 
smart story of marital adventuring in New York, 
and the title story records a more somber phase 
of the matrimonial status of illy matched couples. 
The idyll of “The Lost Phoebe” is one of the 
best stories Dreiser has ever written. Beauty, 
pathos, the loveliness of the immortal residuum 
of human affection, and an ineffaceable lustre of 
spring, lift the simple tale of an old man who 
went searching for his dead wife, into the niche 
of our permanent affections. 


One could hardly find a more entrancing ro- 
mance or a better picture of the actual fortunes 
of the man in the trenches than “The Lovers,” 
by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. In 1911, Mrs. Pen- 
nell wrote a story for the Century of two lovers 
who lived in a garret on the opposite side of her 
window. They were too much in love to pull 
down the shade and she observed their charming 
idyll and christened them Les Amoureux. Later 
the young people read the story in the Century, 
and L’A moureux called upon Mrs. Pennell. When 
the war was in its second year the girl, 
L’Amoureuse, came to the chronicler of the lovers 
to pay a visit of sorrow. The lover of the re- 
membered garret had fallen at Loos. The re- 
mainder of the book consists of his letters to 
L’Amoureuse from the training camp, from “some- 
where in France,” and from the trenches. There 
is none of the touch of the war correspondent 
about these meager notes. They are of the tragic 
texture of war, and they show what values re- 
main to the soul when the great sacrifice is faced 
with surety and calm deliberation. The lovers 
are immortalized in this volume; their love lives 
forever, as Mrs. Pennell writes, “brave and beau- 
tiful as in the days of its flowering in the shabby 
little old London garret.” 


Mr. Blackwood’s new collection of bizarre tales 
dealing with the mystical and the occult is pub- 
lished under the title of “Day and Night Stories,” 
One of the best is “A Victim of Higher Space,” 
in which we meet John Silence once more. Those 
who have dallied with the postulate of the “Fourth 
Dimension,” will enjoy the story of the man who 
investigated “higher space” until he slid into it 
at unexpected moments and often turned up in 
ordinary space thousands of miles away. Other 
interesting stories are -“The Occupant of the 
Room,” “The Other Wing,” and “The Tryst.” 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—THE EFFECT OF THE ALLIED ADVANCE ON 
THE NEUTRAL EXCHANGES AND ON 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


HILE the military critics the past 

month have been pointing out the 
various favorable changes in the situation on 
the Western Front and indicating the sig- 
nificance of these relative to the final blow to 
be struck at the German armies there have 
been developments along economic and finan- 
cial lines that have not escaped those who 
are continually on the lookout for the ef- 
fects of military losses on international 
money and securities values. 


One of the delicate indicators of the 
political currents of the world is the 
market for exchanges. It will be re- 


membered how rates for pounds sterling 
and for francs moved in August, 1914, 
just after war was declared. The former 
touched $7, as against a parity of 
$4.865%, and francs were held to be worth 
three to the dollar, compared with their 
normal of 5% to the dollar. Subsequently, 
the heavy purchases of supplies by Great 
Britain and her allies in the United States, 
the part payment in securities—over $2,000,- 
000,000 of American stocks and bonds alone 
being offered as compensation—and another 
part in gold, of which nearly $1,500,000,000 
was brought into the country in the years 
1916 and 1917, reversed the quotations of 
exchange making the discount the irritable 
factor and leading to measures by which 
the rates were “pegged” for a long series of 
months. Italy eventually suffered a very 
heavy shrinkage in her rates. As recently 
as last June these were quoted at a discount 
of nearly 45 per cent. 


Allied Victories Affect the Securities Market 


The first symptom regarding the better 
standing of the Allies in the cold, market- 
place calculations of neutrals was just after 
the victory of Italy at the Piave River. This 
was followed by a rise in the rate of exchange 
between New York and Rome. It also 
brought large additional credits from the 
United States to Italy. 

The next suggestion that a revision of the 
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market-place opinion of the military chances 
of the Allies was taking place came from the 
so-called “northern neutrals,” or those Scan- 
dinavian countries bordering on Germany 
and commercially influenced by the latter 
ever since the war began. It was noticed 
in New York that they were reinvesting a 
portion of their balances here in the govern- 
ment loans of Great Britain and France 
and also in sterling and francs, still under 
parity. 

The next phase of the renaissance of Al- 
lied credit showed in the shape of an abrupt 
advance in the rate of exchange between 
New York and Paris, and buying by New 
York and London quite heavily of French 
government bonds and of French municipal 
issues listed in New York. On July 18 the 
counter-offensive of General Foch and the 
victory of Chateau-Thierry had definitely 
established the fact that Paris would not. be 
invaded. Her 6 per cent. bonds on the New 
York market were then about 84. During 
September they were at 95. The joint loan 
of $500,000,000 placed in October, 1915, by 
Great Britain and France was around 90 in 
July. It advanced to nearly 96. The $100,- 
000,000 French Republic 514s, which had 
been down to 94 in January and were 97 
in July, rose above par. In the months of 
July and August about $400,000,000 was 
added to the market value of securities listed 
in London and nearly the same amount of 
appreciation was recorded in New York 
stocks, bonds, and notes. British consols, 
the world’s best indicator of investment feel- 
ing, had early in September the first good 
advance of the war period: 


Significant Movements in Neutral Exchanges 


Of all the movements, however, those in 
neutral exchanges carried most weight. 
Sweden, Holland, and Switzerland are most 
closely in touch with current opinion in Ger- 
many. Very soon after the middle of July 
there began to be a more decided attitude on 
the part of the bankers of these countries 
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toward the value of their own exchange as 
quoted in other markets. Dutch guilders 
had been at about 52%, whereas normally 
they should have been 40 cents. In other 
words they were at a premium of 30 per 
cent. They dropped in two weeks’ time to 
4614, or midway between the high point and 
parity. 

Sweden, who had been rather offish and 
unwilling to meet the terms of a commercial 
arrangement that had been proposed and on 
paper for months, very gladly acquiesced in 
August to what she had rejected in April 
and May for the obvious reason that the 
Allies were winning at the latter stage of 
the negotiations, while they had been losing 
at the earlier. Her exchange rate went to 
47 cents per crown, although the normal pa- 
rity was 2634 cents, but the premium of 
over 70 per cent. had been reduced to less 
than 25 per cent. by the middle of last month. 

When the Germans were flooding the 
Marne section with their armies in the 
spring and threatening Paris, Swiss francs 
were quoted at a premium of about 25 per 
cent., but when the Hindenburg line was 
pierced along a considerable part of the 
Flanders front this premium dropped quickly 
to 15 per cent. In July Spanish pesetas sold 
at 27.45 cents, but on the tenth of Septem- 
ber, they were down to 2234 cents. During 
this period the discount on francs dropped 
from about 10 per cent. to one of 5 per 
cent. 


Lowering Discount on Francs 


The latter change was effected by condi- 
tions somewhat different from those oper- 
ating on neutral exchanges and quite poli- 
tical in character. France has been by force 
of circumstances a very large borrower in 
the United States since this country went in- 
to the war. The credits granted her to the 
end of August were over $2,000,000,000. 
With these she made payment of goods pur- 
chased in this country. Six months ago the 
number of Americans in France was only a 
few hundred thousand and the payments by 
the United States to its soldiers and civil- 
ians there were too small to affect the bal- 
ance of credit. Now, however, it is esti- 
mated that current expenditures by the 
United States in France are at the annual 
rate of $1,500,000,000. These payments 
have to be made by the month. On the other 
hand, France is borrowing against long-term 
obligations. The result is that we are rap- 
idly approaching a situation where, on the 
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current account, we will owe France rather 
than have her owe us, and when this takes 
place French exchange will drop to its nor- 
mal parity and may even go to a premium. 
The cause for such payments is the occupa- 
tion by France of an army of American mil- 
lions who will soon bring such a balance of 
man-power to the Allies as to remold en- 
tirely the political future and the political 
policies of Europe. 


Attitude of the American Investor 


So much for the reaction on international 
securities and in the exchanges of the volte 
face of events in France in the past two 
months. How has the shrewd American 
investor been regarding them? Has there 
been any indication that he was anticipating 
peace by the middle of 1919, and accordingly, 
was readjusting his investment affairs to the 
coming new order of things? 

Undoubtedly he has been making investi- 
gation in the field of securities benefited by 
an ending of the war. Some of this has led 
to the buying of foreign government securi- 
ties already commented on and to purchases 
of railroad stocks and bonds. It is rather 
hard to separate the latter from the influ- 
ence on the investing buyer’s mind of the 
settlement of the railroad contract. This 
has been completed in a form quite satisfac- 
tory to a majority of shareholders, though 
not specific or liberal enough to warrant a 
strong body of bondholders in accepting it. 
The very large increases in net operating 
incomes in July over those of last year also 
made for rebuying of shares sold under the 
impression that the gloomy reports for June 
might become chronic. There is no doubt, 
however, that aside from these factors, rail- 
road securities have been purchased within 
recent weeks by people who sold them di- 
rectly for foreign account in 1915 and in 
1916. It has been quite definitely estab- 
lished that the better part of the 40-point rise 
in Canadian Pacific this year has been due 
to the repurchases of British and Canadian 
investors. 


“Wear Stocks’ Not Affected 


The curious feature is that the various 
descriptions of so-called “war stocks” have 
been unaffected by the evidence of victory 
abroad and that while there are more legiti- 
mate reasons now than ever before for be- 
lieving in the predictions of an early peace, 
—and this view is held by some of the lead- 
ing bankers in the country—“peace stocks” 
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have not been conspicuous for strength. The 
probable interpretation of this is that it is 
yet too early to reform the market’s position 
or to stop considering the earnings of in- 
dustrials under war conditions as the most 
important element in current dividends and 
in current market valuations; also that even 
should the war end according to the Wash- 
ington schedule there will be a period im- 
mediately following it of intense industrial 
activity, and possibly a speculative boom. 
There have been reflections of the war sit- 
uation in the market for commodities. In 
fixing the price of wheat for 1919, President 
Wilson referred to the possible loss of $500,- 
000,000 for the United States should it have 


to take over the wheat crop in a period co- 


inciding with an ending of the war and 
when the harvests of the rest of the world 
would be released for competition with those 
of this country. There is very little doubt, 
too, that some of the violent fluctuations in 
cotton have been due to the appreciation by 
certain interests that, if the war should end 
before the 1919 crop is available, there will 
be a tremendous shortage of the raw staple 
to serve the cotton-goods manufacturers of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. Coffee, also, has suggested the 
relation to its price of a release of ships, 
now transporting soldiers and materials for 
the shipment of the Brazilian product to 
those European markets that have been bare 
of it for the last two years. 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 977. BOND INVESTMENTS AFTER THE WAR 


Shortly after the beginning of the war I became con- 
vinced that interest rates on investment capital in this 
country and elsewhere were certain to rise and that 
long-term railroad, industrial, and other corporation bonds 
would suffer marked depreciation. Accordingly, in 1915 
I converted my entire list of such bonds (then on ap- 
proximately a 4 per cent. to 4.25 per cent. basis) into 
short-term sceurities. I now have available, in addition 
to an appropriate sum for the present Liberty Loan, a 
considerable sum for reinvestment. Do you think it 
probable that interest rates on investment capital will 
go still higher, and that the market price level of long- 
term investment bonds will go still lower either during 
or soon after the war? Of course, the duration of the 
war is one of many factors to be considered in reaching 
any conclusion? Assuming that the war will end in one 
or two years, do you think that now is the time to invest 
in long-term securities? 


It is our belief that some time after the close 
of the war, we shall find ourselves in a period 
of cheap capital, the logical result of which will 
be a very much higher average price level for 
long-term, fixed interest-bearing investments. 
There are so many uncertainties in the general 
situation that we do not venture prediction as 
to how soon this development may come about, 
but for some time past it has been a conviction 
with us that the higher grade standard bonds 
selling all the way from ten to fifteen or even 
twenty points below the prices of normal times 
were sensible investments for the man seeking 
to put capital away permanently for income. 
There are a great many solidly secured bonds of 
the old fashioned variety that may now be pur- 
chased at prices to yield better than 5 per cent. 
at the coupon rates, and of course, at a very 
much higher rate of net income if the factor of 
possible or probable appreciation in the course 
of time be taken into account. 

To suggest in general a way the class of long- 
term investments which we are inclined to look 
upon as being attractive at current prices, we 
mention bonds like the following, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis 1st Consolidated 5 
per cent., Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie 1st Consolidated 5 per cent.; Canada, 
Southern, Consolidated 5 per cent., guaranteed 


Central Pacific, 1st 
Baltimore and Ohio, 
Southern Pacific, 1st 


by the Michigan Central; 
and refunding 4 per cent.; 
1st Mortgage 5 per cent.; 
and refunding 4 per cent.; Atlantic Coast Line, 
1st Mortgage 4 per cent.; Illinois Central Col- 
lateral Trust 4 per cent. of 1953; Union Pacific, 
Ist and refunding 4 per cent.; Northern Pacific 
General Mortgage 3 per cent.; Utah Power and 
Light, 1st Mortgage 4 per cent.; Tri-City Rail- 
way and Light, 1st Mortgage 5 per cent.; Mon- 
tana Power, 1st Mortgage 5 per cent.; Niagara 
Falls Power, 1st Mortgage 5 per cent.; Cali- 
fornia Gas & Electric, 1st and refunding 5 per 
cent. 

Among the railroad bonds in thisslist we might 
point out that all except the Canada Southern, 
Central Pacific and Illinois Central issues are 
legal investments for savings bank and trust 
funds in New York State, where, as you may 
know, the laws regulating such investments are 
very -strict. 


No. 978. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH BONDS 
How do you regard the American Telephone and Tele- 


graph convertible 6 per cent bonds of 1925? From re- 
cent reports I am in some doubt about them. 


We do not think you are justified in enter- 
taining serious doubt about the status of these 
bonds. American Telephone & Telegraph stock 
and bonds have recently been under some market 
pressure for various reasons, most, if not all of 
which we are disposed to regard of superficial 
character. We do not believe there is any rea- 
sonable doubt about the ability of the Telephone 
company to earn its bond interest by a wide 
margin. As a matter of fact, we are not now 
inclined to look upon the 8 per cent. dividend on 
the stock as being in any danger. This company 
will operate throughout the duration of the war 
under Government control. The interests of all 
of the security holders will undoubtedly receive 
as much consideration as under private control 
and management. 
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